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PEEFATORY NOTE 


This is the first volume of the collected works of 
the late Sir B. O. Bhandarkar to be published, though it is 
the third in the series of the four volumes over which his works 
extend. This is because the printing of the first volume, which 
began towards the middle of 1924, came to be interrupted by 
reasons beyond the control of the Bhandarkar Institute. 

The second volume is now completely printed and it 
extends to 640 pages. With the necessary Indexes added, that 
volume too should, in the ordinary course of things, appear within 
the next two months. The fourth volume is also in press, and one 
partofit, namely, Vaisnavism,Saivism &;o., is more than half print¬ 
ed, and there is no reason why that part alllo should not be publi¬ 
shed before the present year is out. .The first volume contains, gene¬ 
rally speaking, all of the author’s literary writings; the second, prac¬ 
tically the whole of theliteray part of his Reports on the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, and his Socio-literary writings, including 
some characteristic writings of a religio-philosophio nature. The 
present volume, the third in order, contains his Early History of 
the Deccan and his other historical and inscriptions! essays. The 
fourth volume, besides Vaisnavism, Saivism &c. includes his 
Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Prakrit Lan¬ 
guages derived therefrom. 

It may be added that the general outlines of the four volumes 
( with regard to their contents, arrangement, &c.) were settled in 
close consultation with Sir R. G. Bhandarkar himself. As a 
matter of fact, the ides of a complete edition of his writings was 
one of the chief tasks to which the management of the Institute 
devoted, its close and early attention, and was steadily worked out 
in its Initial stages with constant reference to the venerable scholar 
himself. It must be a matter of deep regret to the management of 
the Institute, as it undoubtedly is to the present writer, that it did 
not b^^come possible for the author himself to see a part at least of 
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thiB edition published. I still vividly realise the glow of satisfac¬ 
tion and the sense of grateful appreciation that would at times 
come over the venerable face of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, when it be¬ 
came necessary for us all to consult him on any point connected 
with his works. 

It would be seen that what this Edition contains is practically 
a mere reprint of the writings as they issued from his hands. It 
would be presumptuous to say that they are here edited; at the 
same time, it is evident that some of his writings and statements 
need to be supplemented in the light of later advance in studies. 
I have not ventured on anything of that kind here : to me at 
least, the time would come after all the four volumes are published. 

The preliminary matter and the Indexes etc. are, of course, 
made by me for this volume. 

A word of thankful acknowledgement is due to G. N. 
Shrigondekar, Esqr., B. A., of the Bhandarkar Institute, and Mr. 
Joglekar, the Head Compositor and his Staff, for the labour and 
care they have bestowed on this volume. The work is printed at 
the Institute’s own Press, newly started under the fostering care 
of Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, and, despite the occurrence of a few mis¬ 
prints, the staff is to be congratulated on having successfully and 
speedily produced this volume, which was amongst its earliest 
undertakings. 

Deccan College, Poona ^ 

Rsipahcami, .Sake 1845) (• N. B. Utoikaw. 

(1st Septemlrer 15)27) ^ 
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EARLY 


HISTORY OF THE DECCAN 

DOWN TO THE MAHOMEDAN CONQUEST. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

India has no written history. Nothinyr was known till within 
recent times of the political condition of the country, the dynasties 
that ruled over the different provinces which composed it, and 
the great religious and social revolutions that it went through. 
The historical curiosity of the people was satisfied by legends. 
What we find of a hi.storical nature in the literature of the coun¬ 
try before the arrival of the Mahomedans comes to ery little. 

(I.) We have a chronicle of Kashmir called the Rajataranginl, 
in which, however, there is a good deal which is not supported by 
contemporary evidence. Now and then, a bountiful prince or 
minister found a poet to sing his glories; and the works thus 
composed, contain a good deal of historical information, though, 
of course, an undue praise of the patron and his ancestors is to be 
expected. But a few such works only have hitherto been dis¬ 
covered ; and the olde.st of them gives an account of a prince who 
lived in the first half of the seventh century. The literature of 
the Jainas of the Svetambara sect contains accounts mostly of 
the later princes of (lujarat and other noted personages. There 
are also similar accounts of the princes of Rajaputana. In the 
beginning or at the end of some San.skrit works the names of the 
princes under w’hose patr<mage or in whose reign they w'ere com¬ 
posed, are given; and sometimes we find a long genealogy of the 
family to which the particular prince belonged, with some short 
observation with reference to each of his ance.stors. Lastly, the 
Purauas contain genealogies of the most powerful royal families, 
which ascend to a liigher antiquity than the works noticed 
hitherto. 

1 I U. G. Bbuudurkar's Works Vol. III. J 
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(II.) But the information to be gathered from all these sources 
is extremely meagre; and there are many provinces on the history 
of which they do not throw any light. And the facts mentioned 
in them cannot be systematically arranged, or even chronologi¬ 
cally connected, except with the assistance of other sources of 
information, to which we shall now proceed. The invasion of 
Alexander the Great brought the Greeks in contact with the 
Hindus; and his successors in Syria kept up an intercourse with 
the Indian emperors for a long time. The notices of Indian 
persons and events contained in the writings of the Greeks, 
when compared with the statements occurring in the Puranas, 
admit, in some cases, of an easy identification; and from 
the known dates of the corresponding Greek persons or events, 
we are able to determine those of the Indian persons or events. 
In this manner, the date of the foundation of the Maurya 
dynasty by Caudragupta has been determined to be about 322 B. C., 
and a good many other dates in Indian history have been ascer¬ 
tained. The writings of Chinese authors also throw a great deal 
of light on some periods of Indian history. Buddhi.sm was intro¬ 
duced in China in the first century of the Christian era; and from 
time to time men from that country came to India as pilgrims; 
and some Indian Buddhists also must have found their way to 
China. The Chinese pilgrims wrote accounts of what they saw 
and did in India, and these works, which have come dowm to us, 
are very valuable for the elucidation of Indian history. The 
Chinese possessed a perfect system of chronology, and the dates 
of the pilgrimages are useful for the purposes of the Indian anti¬ 
quarian. Valuable accounts of India written by the Arabic 
visitors to the country in the Middle Ages have also become 
available. 

(III.) Another very important source, and fuller than any hith¬ 
erto noticed, consists of Inscriptions. Some of these are cut on 
stones or rocks, and others engraved on copperplates. These last 
are in all cases charters conveying grants of "land made mostly by 
princes or chiefs to religious persons or to temples and monasteries. 
A great many of these are dated in one of the current eras. It is 
usual in these charters to give the pedigree of the grantor. The 
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names of his ancestors together with some of their famous deeds 
are mentioned. As the authors who composed the grants cannot 
be expected to be impartial in their account of the reigning 
monarch, much of what they say about him cannot be accepted 
as historically true. And even in the case of his ancestors, the 
vagup praise that we often find must be regarded simply as mean- 
ingless.*But when they are represented to have done a specific 
deed, such as the conquest of Harsavardhana by Pulakes'i II. of 
the early Calukya dynasty, it must be accepted as historical; 
and when we have other sources available, we find the account 
confirmed, as Hwhan Thsang does that of Pulakes'i’s exploit. 
Even in the case of the reigning monarch, the specific deeds 
such as wars with neighbouring princes, which are mentioned, 
may be accepted as historical; though, however, legitimate 
doubts may be entertained as regards the reported results. 

The stone-inscriptions are intended to commemorate the dedi¬ 
cation of a temple or monastery or any part thereof, and of works 
of public utility such as tanks and wells, and sometimes grants 
of land also. A good many of these benefactions are by private 
individuals; but not seldom the name of the king, in whose reign 
the dedication was made, is given together with the year of his 
reign, as well as the the date in the current era. When it is a 
royal benefaction that is commemorated, we have a longer 
account of the reigning prince, and sometimes of his ancestors. 

The great pioneer in the deciphering and interpretation of 
inscriptions was James Prinsep; but no great progress was made 
after him, in this branch of antiquarian work, till the establish¬ 
ment of the “ Indian Antiquary ” and the institution of the 
Archaeological Survey. These gave a strong impetus to it, and 
many scholars entered into the field with zeal. Twenty years ago, 
it would have been impo.ssible to write the following pages. 

(IV.) I must not omit to mention old coins as a valuable 
source of information as to the names of the successive monarchs 
of a dynasty, and sometimes their dates. A study of these tiw) has 
led to very important results. 
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The materials for the history of the development of Indian 
thought and of changes in the social condition are the whole 
literature itself. But this is an independent inquiry with which 
we are not here directly concerned; and the conclusions arrived 
at are applicable to the whole Hindu race, and not to any parti¬ 
cular province. I have consulted general literature only in dis¬ 
cussing points concerning the Aryan settlement of the Deccan. 
The materials used in the preparation of the other sections, which 
fall under each of the four classes noticed above, are as follows: 

(I.)—Bilhaca's VikramSnkacarita, Introduction to the Vratakhaij^a, 
Introduction to Jahlapa’s anthology, Purapic genealogies, and scat¬ 
tered notices in the KathSsaritsSgara: Hal's Saptas'atl, VatsyE- 
yana’s KEmasiltra, Kavirahasya, Digambara Jaina works—such as 
the Harivaihs'a, the Uttara PurSrja, the Yas'astilaka, the Pras'no- 
ttararatnamElika &c., VijfiSnes'vara’s MitSksarS, the AbhilasitSrthaci- 
ntSmani, the Basava PurSpa, the LekhapailcSs'ikE, the S'abdSrpa- 
vacandrikE, the JftSnes'vari, and a few others. 

(II.)—Ptolemy’s Geography, the Periplus, Hwhan Thsang’s Itinerary. 

(III.)—Inscriptions in the cave-temples of Western India : Rudra- 
dSman's inscription at Junagad ; stone inscriptions in the Southern 
Maratha Country; copperplate charters of the early CSlukyas, the 
RSs(rakatus, and other dynasties, of which we have now a large 
number. 

(IV.)—Coins of the S'EtavShaiias found at Kolhapur and in the 
lower Godavari district. 

Since the the political history of the Deccan before the advent 
of Mahomedans was entirely unknown before, and the difficulty 
of ascertaining facts is very great, my object has been to collect 
as many of them as possible. The absence of proportion in the 
space allotted to important and unimportant events due to this 
circumstance, will, it is hoped, be excused. This does not 
pretend to be a literary production, but merely a congeries 
of facts. 



SECTION I. 

Etymology of the word “Deccan” and its denotation. 

The word “ Dakkhan ” represents the vernacular pronuncia¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit word Daksina, meaning “ southern,” used to 
designate the portion of the Indian Peninsula lying to the south 
of the Narmada. The name more usually met with in Sanskrit 
works and elsewhere is Daksinapatha or “ the Southern Region. ” 
That this name was in ordinary use in ancient times is shown by 
the fact that the author of the Periplus calls that portion of the 
country Dakhinabades.’ In the vernacular or Prakrit speech of 
the time, the Sanskrit Daksinapatha must have become Dakkhina- 
badha or Dakkhinavadha by the usual rules, and the Greek writer 
must have derived his name from this popular pronunciation. 
The shorter form of the name also must have been in use, since 
the beginning of the fifth century of the Christian era, Fah-Hian,* 
in the Chinese traveller, was told at Benares that there was a 
country to the south called Ta-Thsin, which word corresponds to 
the Sanskrit Daksina. 

Daksinapatha or Daksina was the name of the whole 
peninsula to the south of the Narmada. Among the countries 
enumerated in the Markandeya,* Vayu,* and Mstsya® 
Puranas, as comprised in Daksinapatha, are those of the Colas, 
Pandyas, and Keralas, which were situated in the extreme 
south of the peninsula, and correspond to the modern provinces of 
Tanjor, Madura, and Malabar. In the Mahabharata, however, 
Sabadeva, the youngest of the Pandu princes, is represented in 
his career of conquest to have gone to Daksinapatha after havinf* 


1 Indian Antiquary, VIII. 143. 

2 Travels of Fah- Hian by S. Beal, 139. 

3 Chap. 57, Verse 45, Bibliotheca Indica Edition. The reading of the 
second line, however, is wrong. It ought to be, PSij^yBs' ca 
Keralfis' caiva Colah KulyBs tathaiva cu, as it is in the manuscript, I 
have consulted. 

4 Chap. 45, Verso 124, Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 

5 Chap. 112, Verse 46, Peona Lithographed Edition. 
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conquered the king of the Pandyas.' This would show that the 
country of the Pandyas was not included in Daksinapatha.. Again 
the rivers Godavari and others springing from the Sahyfidri, are 
spoken of in the Vayu Purana as rivers of Daksinapatha* while 
the Narmada and the Tapi are not so styled; whence it would 
seem that the valleys of those rivers were not included in Daksina¬ 
patha. The word thus appears not to have been always used in 
the same sense. In modern times it is the name of the country 
between the Narmada on the north and a variable line along the 
course of the Krsna to the south, exclusive of the provinces 
lying to the extreme east. It is thus almost identical with the 
country called Maharastra or the region in which the Marathi 
language is spoken, the narrow strip of land between the Western 
Ghats and the sea being excluded. A still narrower definition is 
that which excludes from this tract the valleys of the Narmada 
and the Tapi; and to this extent we have seen that there is 
authority for it in the Vayu Purana. Thus the word Deccan 
expresses the country watered by the upper Godavari and that 
lying between that river and the Krsna. The name Maha¬ 
rastra also seems at one time to have been restricted to this tract. 
For that country is, in the Purans * and other works, distin¬ 
guished on the one hand from Aparanta or Northern Konkan, and 
from the regions on either side of the Narmada and the Tapi 
inhabited by the Pulindas and Sabaras as well as from Vidarbha 
on the other. In a comparatively modern work entitled Ratnakos'a,* 
Maharastra Vaidarbha, Tapl-tata-des'a and the Narmada-tata- 
des'a {i‘. c., the countries on either side of those rivers ), and 
the Kohkana are spoken of as distinct from each other. The 
Deccan or Maharastra in this—the narrowest—sense of the word 
forms the subject of the present Notice. 

1 SabhSparvan, Chap. 31, Verso 17, Bombay Edition. 

2 Chap. 45, Verse 104, Bib. Ind. Ed. 

3 See the chapters of the three Purapas referred to in the preceding 
notes, on page 5. 

4 Prof. Aufrecht’s Catalogue of Manuscript.s in the Bqdleian Library,352. 
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Settlement op the Aryas in t^e Deccan. 

IT is now a recognised fact that the Aryas who came to India 
were at first confined to eastern Afghanistan and the Panjab. 
Thence they emigrated to the east, and for a time, the easternmost 
province occupied by them was Brahmavarta or their holy land, 
lying between the rivers Sarasvati, the modern Sarasuti, and 
Drsadvatl,’ a stream in the vicinity, that is, the country about 
Thanesar. There the system of castes and orders and the sacrifi¬ 
cial religion seem to have been fully developed. Thence they 
spread to the east and the south, and gradually occupied the whole 
country between the Himalaya and the Vindhya. This last mount¬ 
ain range must for a long time have formed the southern boun¬ 
dary of their settlements. For, the name Aryavarta or the region 
occupied by the Aryas, as explained by Manu ^ and even by Patan- 
jali,* the author of the Mahabhasya on Panini’s grammar, signified 
exclusively the part of the country situated between those moun¬ 
tain ranges. The Vindhya, which by its height seemed to obstruct 
the passage of the sun, was impassable to them. The name 
Pariyatra was given to the more norihern and western portion of 
the range, from which the ri vers Chambal and Betva take their rise, 
probably because it was situated on the boundary of their Yatra 
or range of communication. After a while, however, the sage 
Agastya, in poetical language, bade the mountain not to grow 
high, that is, cr()ssed it and established an As'rama or hermitage to 
the south and thus led the way to other settlements. The first or 
oldest Aryan province in the southern country must have been 
the Vidarbhas or the Berars. For in the Ramayana when Sugriva, 
the monkey-king, sends his followers to the different quarters in 
search of Rama’s wife Sita and Ravana, her ravisher, directs them 
to go among other southern countries to Vidarbhas, Rcikas, and 

1 Manu, II. 17. 

2 Manu, II. 23. 

3 Pataftjali, MahabhSsya under Pilnini, II. 4,10, 
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Mahisakas, and also to Dandakaranya (the forest of Dandaka) and 
the river Godavari.’ This shows that while the country about the 
Godavari, that is, the Deccan or Maharastra in the narrowest sense 
of the terms, was a forest, Vidarbha was an inhabited country. In 
the Mahabharata also, A^jastya is represented to have given a girl 
that he produced by his miraculous powers to the king of Vidarbha, 
and after she had grown to be a woman, demanded her of the king 
in marriage.* In the Ramayana, Rama is represented to have lived 
for a long time in Dandakaranya, at a place called Pancavatl 
situated on the banks of the Godavari about two yojanas from 
the hermitage of Agastya.’^ That this Dandakaranya was the 
modern Maharastra is shown by the fact stated above, that it was 
watered by the river Godavari, and by several others. According 
to the Hindu ritual it is necessary when beginning any religious 
ceremony to pronounce the name of the country in which it is 
performed. The Brahmans in Maharastra do not utter the name 
Maharastra but Dandakaranya with the word des'a or “ country ” 
attached to it. In the introduction to Hemadri’s Vratakhaiida, a 
a work written more than six hundred years ago, Devagiri, the 
modern Daulatabad, is spoken of as situated in a district on the 
confines of Dandakaranya. Nasik claims to be the Pancavatl 
where Rama lived. But the poet could hardly be expected to have 
brought his hero from the Vindhya to such a remote westerly 
place as Nasik. The river Godavari must, from the description 
occurring in the Ramayana as well as in Bhavabhuti’s Uttara- 
Ramacarita, have been wide at Rama’s Pancavatl. It could 
hardly have been so at Nasik, which is very near its source. On the 
other hand, “the region about the northern part of the Sahyadri 
through which flowed the river Godavari and in which Govardhana 
was situated” is in the Pu ranas represented as “ the most charming 
on earth; and there, to please Rama, the sage Bharadvaja caused 
heavenly trees and herbs to spring up for his wife’s enjoyment, and 


1 Ram3yaiia, IV. Chap. 41, Bombay Edition. 

2 Mahabhdrata, Bombay Edition, III. Chap. 96, and 97. 

3 RSmdyana, III. 13, 13, -Bom. Ed. 
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thus a lovely garden came into existence. In the Markandeya, 
Govardhana is spoken of as a town; but the Vayu and the Matsya 
seem to mean it to be a mountain. This Govardhana must from 
the given position, be the same as the village ‘of the name near 
Nasik; and thus the three Puranas mnst be understood as support¬ 
ing the identification of Pancavati with Nasik. 

But though Maharastra was the last country occupied by the 
Indian 5.ryas, their subjugation of it was no less thorough than that 
of all the northern countries. Here, as there, they drove some of 
the aborigines to the fastnesses of mountains and jungles, and in¬ 
corporated the rest into their own society. The present Marathi 
language is as much an off.shoot of the Sanskrit as the other 
languages of Nortliern India. The ancient representatives of these 
dialects —the Maharastri, the S'aurasenI, and the Magadhi, as well 
as an earlier form of speech, the Pali—show extensive corruptions 
of Sanskrit sounds, reducible however to a few general laws. These 
cannot be accounted for by the natural operation of the causes 
which bring about the decay of a language spokon throghout its 
history by the same race. For, this operation is slow and must be 
in continuance for a very long time in order to produce the wide - 
going phonetic changes which we observe in those Prakrit dialects, 
as they are called. This long-continued process must at the same 
time give rise to a great many changes in t)ther respects. Such, 
however, we do not find in those dialects, and tiiey do not in those 
respect.s show a very wide departure from the Sanskrit. The 
extensive corruptions of Sanskrit sounds, therefore, must be 
accounted for by the suppi)sition that the language had to be 
spoken by races whose original tongue it was not. Those alien 
races could not properly pronounce the San.skrit words used by 
the compiering Aryas; and thus tlie Prakrit forms of Sanskrit 
words represent their pronunciation of thciu. A few sounds un¬ 
known to Sanskrit a.s well as some words not traceable to that 
language are also found in the Prakrits, and these point to the 

I M<Irka»?<Jey:i, Cluii). 57, Vor.ics 34 35; Vilyu, Cluip- 45, Verses 112-114; and 
Mat.sya, Chap. 112, Versos 37-39. The passage, however, is corrupt. The throe 
Purlijas evidently derive their reading from the same original, but the text has 
been greatly corrupted. The moa ancient version of it soomt to bo that 
in the Viyu. 

2 ( R. O. Bhaadnrkar's Works Vol. III. 1 
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same conclusion. It thus appears that the Indian Aryas in their 
progress through the co\intry, came in contact with alien races, 
whicl\ were incorporated with their society and learnt their 
language, at the same time that they preserved some of their 
original words and phonetic peculiarities.' This was the state of 
things in the North down to the Maratha country. But farther 
South and on the eastern coast, though they penetrated there and 
communicated their own civilization to the aboriginal races, inha¬ 
biting those parts, they were not able to incorporate them thorough¬ 
ly into their own society and to root out their languages and their 
civilization. On the contrary, the Aryas had to learn the languages 
peculiar of those races and to adopt a portion at least of their civi¬ 
lization. Thus the Kanarese, the Telugu, the Tamil, and the other 
languages now spoken in Southern India,are not derived from the 
Sanskrit but belong altogether to a difierent stock, and hence it 
is also that Southern Art is so different from the Northern. The 
reason why the re.sult of the Aryan irruption, was so different in 
Southern India from what it was in the North, appears to be that 
when the Aryas penetrated to the South, there existed already 
well-organized communities and kingdoms. In the passage in the 
Ramiyana, referred to above, the monkey-.soldlers are directed to 
go to the cijuntrles of the Andhras ( Telugu people ), the Panelyas, 
the C la.-:, and the Keralas, in the South; and are told that they 
will there .see the gate of the city of the Pandyas adorned with 
gold and jewels. And these raco.s, their country, and their kings 
are alluded to in other Sanskrit works, as will be noticed hereafter. 
In the North, howv.ver, at the time of the Aryan invasion, the con¬ 
dition of the country must have been similar to that of Danda- 
karanya, which is represented in the Ramayana as a forest infest¬ 
ed by Raksasas or wild tribes, who disturbed the religious rites 
of the Brahman sa'res. And throughout the older ptntion of 
Sanskrit literature, which is to be referred to the times when the 
Aryas were gradually progressing from the Panjab, the wild 
tribe-s they met with, are spoken eff under the name of Dasyus, 
Raksasas, and others. 

1 These points I Imve developed in my Wil.son Philological Lectured on 
S;tn >krit and the Prakrit language^ ; pp. 46 f. ( Edition of 1914 ). 
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Approximate Date of the Aryan Settlement in the 

DECCAN AND NOTICES OF SOUTHERN INDIA IN ANCIENT 

Indian Literature and Inscriptions. 

We will now endeavour to determine approximately the 
period when the Aryas settled in Dandakaranya, and trace the 
relations between the civilized Aryan community of the North 
and the Southern country at different periods of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture and at well-known dates in Indian history. In tlie Aitareya, 
Brahmana, which is anterior to the whole of the so-called Cla¬ 
ssical Sanskrit literature, the sarre Visvamitra is represented to 
have condemned by a curse the projreny of fifty of his soj.s to 
“ live on the borders ” of the Aryan settlements, and these, it is 
said “ were the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and 
Mutibas, and the descendants of Visvamitra formed a large 
portion of the Dasyus.’" Of these the first four are spoken of 
as people living in the South, the Pundras in the Ramayana, 
and the other three in the Puraua:;.' From the later literature, 
the Pulindas and S'abaras appear to have been wild tribes living 
about the Vindhyas.” Ptolemy places the former along the 
Narmada. The Andhras, who in these days are identified with 
Telugu people, lived about the mouth of the Godavari or perhaps 
farther to the north. If tliese were the posiiions of the tribes in the 
time of the Aitareya Brahmana, the Indian Aryas must at that 
time have been acquainted with the whole country ti.> the north 
of the Vindhya and a portion to the south-east of that ranpe. 

Panini in his Sutras or grammatical rules, shows an extensive 
knowledge of the geography of India. Of the places and rivers 
mentioned by him a good many exist in the Panjab and Afgha¬ 
nistan; but the names «>f countries situated in the eastern 

1 Aitareya BrShmaga, VII. 18. Pulindas are omitted in the correspond¬ 
ing passage in the SahkhRyana Stltra. 

2 See the PnrRtjic pa-ssnges above referred to. 

3 In his KSdatnhnri, BRna places the Saharas in tlte fi)re.it on the Vindhya 
range. 
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portion of Northern India also occur in the Sutras. The countries 
farthest to the South mentioned by him are Kaccha ( IV. 2. 133 ), 
AvantI ( IV. 1. 176 ), Kosala ( IV. 1. 171 ), Karusa ( IV. 1. 178 )' 
and Kalihjra (IV. 1. 178).’- The first is the same as the modern 
country of that name, Avanti is the district about UjjayinI, and 
Ealihga corresponds to the modern Northern Circars. Kosala 
Karu.sa, and Avanti are mentioned in the Puranas as countries 
situated on the back of the Vindhya. ' In the Ratnavall, a dramatic 
play, Kosala is also placed near that mountsin range. Supposing 
that the non-occurrence of the name of any country farther South 
in Panini’s work, is due to his not having known it, a circumstance 
^ which, looking to the many names of places in the North that he 
gives, appears very probable, the conclusion follows that iii his time 
the Aryas were confined to the north of the Vindhya but did proceed 

1 This name does not occur in the Sutru, but is the second in the list or 
Oapa beginning with Bharga. As regards the words occurring in the.se 
Ganas, I have on a previous occasion expre.ssed my opinion that though 
it is not safe to attribute a whole Gana to Panini ( and in several cases 
we have clear indications that some of the words were inserted in later 
times ) still the first three words might without mistake be taken to be 
his. This was objected to by Professor Weber. But as my reasons 
were, as I thought, obvious, I did not think it necessary to defend my 
view, I may, however, here state that since Panini refers to these Ga^as 
in his Satras by using the first ,t ord in tlie list with adi, equivalent 
to “ and others " added to it, and since he uses th“ plural of the noun so 
formed, and the plural of a noun cannot be used unless three individuals 
at least of the class are meant, it is proper that we should understand 
him to be thinking of the first and two words ;tt least more. This 
ob.>.ervation is meant to be applicable generally. In the present case, 
however, the expression BhargSdi forms a part of the compound, and 
the plural is not actually used, thought it is clearly implied. 

2 In the so-called Pilniniya Siksa, the expression S.'iurilstrikS nSrT or “ a 
woman of Surtistra ” occurs. But this should by no means be regarded as 
showing that PSijini was acquainted with Surastra. The Pfininlya Siksii 
cannot be the work of Papini; for the author of that treatise begins by stat¬ 
ing that he is going to explain HiksS according to the views of PSpini, and 
ends with a few verses in praise of the great grammarian. Besides, the 
author notices the Prakrit dialects to which there is no allusion whatever 
inPapini's great work, and writes in verse. Grammatical treatises in verse 
are later than those in the form of SOtras. The Paniniya SiksS tbernfore 
must have been composed long after Papini, 

3 See the PurSpic passages cited above. 
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or communicate with the northern-most portion of the eastern 
coast, not by crossing: that ranee, but avoiding: it by taking: an 
easterly course. 

Katyayana, however, the object of whose aphorisms called 
Vartikas is to explain and supplement Panini, shows an acquaintance 
with southern nations. Panini give.s rules for the formation of 
derivatives for the names of tribes of warriors which are at the same 
time the names of the countries inhabited by them, in the sense of 
"one sprung: from an individual belonging: to that tribe,” and 
also, it must be understood, in the sense of ” king of the country." 
Thus a man sprung from an individual of the tribe of the Pahcalas, 
or the king of the country Pancalas, is to be called PancSla; a 
descendant of a Salva, or the king: of the country of the Salvas, is 
to be called Salveya, &c. Katyayana notices here an omission; 
the name Pandya is not explained by Panini. Katyayana therefore 
adds, “one .sprung from an individual of the tribe of Pandus or the 
king of their country, should be called a Pandya.Similarly, Panini 
tells us tliat in either of the.se senses, no termination should be 
appended to the word Kambojas, which was the name of a non- 
Aryan people in the north-west, nor .‘should any of its vowels be 
changjed; but that the word Kamboja itself means “ one sprung 
from an individual of the Kamboja tribe, or the king: of the country 
of the Kambojas. Katyayana says that in this rule, the expression 
“and others” should be added to the word Kambojas; for the rule 
applies also to the names” Colas and others,” that is, persons sprung 
from an individual of the Cola and other tribes, and the kings 
of the Cola and other countries should be called by the names “Cola 
and others.” Similarly, Panini tells us that the countries Kumudvat, 
Nadvat, and Ve:?.r,vat ars ro called because they contain Kumudas 
or water-lilies, Nadns or reeds, and Vetas or canes, respectively.' 
Katyayana add.s, “Mahismat is so called because it contains 
Mahisas or buffaloes. ” 

Now Mahismat appears to be the same r.outiicrn country which 
in the Puranas is a.s.sociated with Maharastra and is called 
Mahisakas. Mahismation thebanksof t]:o Narmada was probably 

1 Pnt)Hlor <Jyai.>. whicli is u Va'rtiku on Panini, IV. 1. lf>3. 

2 PS?)ini.IV.l. ns. 

3 Piiriini, IV. 2. 37. 
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its capital. Here we may, I think, argue, as Professor Goldstucker 
has done in many similar cases, that had Panini known the Pandyas, 
Colas, and Mahismat, he would not have omitted the names from 
his rules, considering how careful a grammarian he was. Very 
likely, then, he did not know them, and this supposition is streng¬ 
thened by the fact alluded to above, that the name .of no other 
southern country occurs in his Sutras. Thus then, the Aryas of 
the North wore not familiar with the southern countries and tribes 
in the time of Panini, but were .so in the time of Katyayana. The 
latter author also mentions a town of the name of Nasikya, ’ 
which is very likely the same as our modern Nasik. 

Patanjali shows an intimate acquaintance with the South. As 
a grammarian he thinks it his duty to notice the lingual usap.es in 
the South, and tells us that in Daksinapatha the word ‘ sarasl’ is 
used to denote large lakes.' He mentions Mahismati,’ Vaidarbha,* 
Kancipura^ the modern Conjeveram, and Kerala* or Malabar. 
Patanjali’s date, B. C. 150, may now be relied upon. That author 
notices variant readings of Katyayana’s Vartikas as found in the 
texts used by the schools of theBharadvajiyas.Saunagas, and others. 
Some of these might be considered as emendations of the Vartikas, 
though Patanjali’s introduction of them by the verb pathanti, 
“they read,” is an indication that he regarded them as different 
readings. A sufficiently long time therefore must have elapsed 
between Katyayana and Patanjali to give rise to these variants 
or emendations. I am therefore inclined to accept the popular 
tradition which refers Katyayana to the time f»f the Nandas who 
preceded the Manryas, and to assign to him the first half of the 
fourth century before Christ. In this manner the interval between 
Katyayana and Patanjali was about two hundred years. Now Pro¬ 
fessor Gold.stucker ha.s shown from an examination of the Vartikas 
that certain grammatical forms are m>t noticed by Panini but are 
taught by Katyayana, and c(-ncludes that they did not exist in 
the language in Panini’s time. I have followed up the argument 

1 In a Vartika on Panini VI. I. 63. 

2 Mahubhasya on Pacini, I. 1. 19. 

3 Under Paoini, III. 1. 26. 

4 IV. 1. Fourth Shnika. 

5 IV 2. Second Ahnika. 

6 IV. 1. Fourth Ahnika. 
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in my lectures “On the Sanskrit and Prakrit languaKes,” ’ and given 
from the Vartikas several ordinary instances of such forms. From 
these one of t wo conclusions only is possible, viz., either that Panini 
was a very careless and ignorant grammarian, or that the forms 
did not exist in the language in his time. The first is of course 
inadmissible; wherefore the second must be accepted. I have also 
shown from a passage i n the introd ac tion to Patanjali’s Mahabhasya 
that verbal forms such as tho.se of the Perfect which are taught 
by Panini as found in the Bhasa or current language, not the 
Chandasa or obsolete language, had gone out of use in the time 
of Katyayana and Patanjali, and participle.s had come to be usd 
instead.* Professor Goldstucker has also given a list of words 
used by Pai>ini in his Sutras in a sense which became obsolete in 
the time of Katyayana, and .shown what portion of Sanskrit literature 
did not probably exist in Panini’s time but was known to Katyayana, 
and in one case comes to the not unjustifiable conclusion that the 
time that elapsed between Panini and Katyayana was so great 
that certain literary works which either did not exist in Panini’s 
time or were not old to him canie to bo considered by Katyayana 
to be as old as those which were old to Panini. Nolessan interval 
of time than about three centuries can account for all these 
circumstances. Panini, tiierefoto, must have flourished in the 
beginning of the seventh century before the Christian era, if not 
earlier still; and again.stthis conclu.^^ion, I believe no argument has 
been or can bo brought, except a vague prejudice.—And now to our 
point.—The Indian Aryas had thus no knowledge of Southern India 
previous to the seventh century before Christ; they had gone as 
far as the Nortliern Cin-ars by liia eastern route, but no farther; 
and the countries directly to the south of the Vindhya they were 
not familiar with. Abo.it that time, however, they must have 
begun to penetrate .still further, since they had already settled in 
or had communication with the countries on the northern skirts 
of the Vindhya and Kalinga, and first settled in Vidarbha or Berar, 
approaching it still, it would appear, by the eastern route; but in 
the course of .some time more, they crossed the Vindhya and settled 
in Dandakaranya along the l)anks of the Godavari, that is, in 

1 Wilson Philological Lectures on S\nsl:rit &c : pp. 28 f. 

2 Ibid, pp. 21 I'L 
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MaharS^tra or the Deccan. Before B. C. 350 they had become familiar 
with the whole country down to Tanjor and Madura. 

A chronolo^jical conclusion based on the occurrence of certain 
words or names in the Ereat epics is not likely to be so safe. 
Thouifh a Mahabharata existed before Panini and Asvalayana, it 
is hij.'hly questionable whether our present text is the same as that 
which existed in their times. On the contrary, the probability is 
that the work has been added to from time to time; and the text 
itself has undergone such corruption that no one cun be positively 
certain that a particular word was not foisted into it in compare* 
tivoly modern times. The text of the Ramayana also has become 
corrupt, thoU!jh additions do not seem to have been made to it. 
Still the Ben'^ali recension of the poem like the Bent^ali recensions 
of more recent works does contain additions. The text prevalent in 
this part of the country and in the South is more reliable; and though 
innumerable differences of roadin'.: exist in the different manuscripts 
even on this side, still there is hardly any material difference. 
But the date of the Ramayana is uncertain ; the present Hindu 
belief based on the Puranas is that Rama’s incarnation is older 
then Krsna’s, and conseiiuently the Ramayana older than the 
Mahabharata; but it is not a little curious that while there is an 
allusion to Vasudeva and Arjuna and to Yudhisthira in Panini, 
and Patanjali frequently brinvjs in Mahabharata characters in his 
illustrations and examples, there is not one allusion to Rama or 
his brothers or their father Dasaratha in the works of those 
grammarians. Even a n\uch later author, Amarasimha the 
lexicographer, in his list of the sym)nyms of Visnu, gives a good 
many names derived from the Krsna incarnation; but the name of 
Rima, the son of Dasaratha, does not occur, though Rama or 
Balabbadra, the brother of Krsna, is mentioned. Still, whatever 
chronological value may bo attached to the circumstance, the 
occurrence of the names of places in the Deccan contained in those 
epics I have already to some extent noticed. Sahadeva is repre¬ 
sented to have subdued the Pan lyas, Dravidas, Udras, Keralas, and 
Andhras' and also to have visited Kiskindha which was probably 
situated somewhere near Hampi, the site of the Pampalake or river, 
where Rama met Sugriva the monkey chief, though the country 

1 Sabhifparvan, Chup. 31 ( Bombay E'lition ). 
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Kiskindha is placed by the PurSiias among those near the Vindh- 
yas. He went also toSurparaka, the modern Supara near Bassein, to 
Dandaka, the same as Dan lakaranya but not mentioned as a ftirest, 
to Karahataka, the modern Karhad on the confluence of the Krsna 
and the Koina, and to others. The countries mentioned in the 
passage in the Ramayana, alluded to above, as lying to the South 
are Utkala, (probably the modern GanjainliKalihga, Dasarna, AvantI 
Vidarbha, and others. The district near Bhilsa must have been 
called Dasarna in ancient times; for its capital was Vidisa, which 
was situated, as stated by Kalidasa in the Meghaduta, on the 
Vetravati or Betva, and is thus to be identified with the modern 
Bhilsa. All these are thus in the vicinity of the Vindhya, or nearly 
in the same line with it farther east. But between these and the 
southernmost countries of the Colas, Pandyas, and Keralas, the 
Ramayana mentions no other place or country but Dandakaranya. 
This condition of the country, as observed before, isto be considered 
as previous to the Aryan settlements in the Deccan, while that 
represented by the Mahabharata in the place indicated, seems sub¬ 
sequent ; and herein we may see a reason for believing that the 
Ramayana is the older of the two epics. The name Maharastra 
does not occur in either of them. 

In the middle of the third century before Christ, Asoka, the great 
king of the Maurya dynasty, reigning at Pataliputra in Magadha, 
speaks in the fifth Edict of his rock-inscriptions, which are found 
at Girnar in Kathiavad on the west, at Dhauli in Katak, and Jaugad 
in Ganjam on the eastern coast, at Khalsi in the Himalaya, at 
Shahbaz-garhi in Afghanistan, and at Mansehra on the northern 
frontier of the Panjab, of his having sent ministers of religion 
to the Rastikas and the Petenikas and to the Aparantas.' The 

1 If ^fcip^^qf[s?rT: is the Sanskrit of the original Prakrit. It might be trans¬ 
lated as '* and also those other called Apardiitas, ” i. c. also that other 
country called Apar3nta. If wo take it in thi.s way, Aparlnta i» clearly 
Northern Konkapa ; for that i.s the name of that part of the country found in 
Sanskrit and Pali Literature from the remotest times. In the MahSvarfiia 
and DTpavaihsa quoted below, Mahard-stra is as.sociated with Apurdntaka. 
It is possiVdo to translate it as “ and also other western countries" as M. 
Senart does. But the word “other" certainly refers to Rdstika-Petenikanam 
and not to the preceding Yonam Kambojam &c., as he takes it, so as to make 
these last also western countries. ( Inscriptions of Asoka, Vol. II., p. $4 ). 

9 1 R. O. Bhandarkaur's Works Vol. Ill* 1 
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last which we know best is Northern Konkana, the capital of 
which was Surparaka. Petenikas is not unlikely the same as Pai- 
thanakas, i. p., the people or country about Paithana on the Goda¬ 
vari. The vernacular pronunciation of the name of the city, 
which in Sanskrit is Pratisthana, was in those days, as it now is, 
Pethana or Paithana, for both the author of the Periplus and 
Ptolemy call it Paithana or Baithana. The Rastikas, or, accord- 
iuK to the Mansehra version, Ratrakas, corresponding to the 
Sanskrit Rasirikas, were very likely the people of Mah3,r5stra, 
for a tribe of the name of Rattas has from the remotest times 
held political supremacy in the Deccan. One branch of it 
assumed the name of Rastrakutas and governed the country 
before the Calukyas acquired power. It re-established itself 
after about three centuries, but had to yield to the Calukyas 
again after some time. In later times, chieftains of the name of 
Rattas gt)verned Sugandhavarti or Saundatti in the Belgaum 
district. In the thirteenth Edict, in which the countries 
where Asoka’s moral Edicts were respected are enumerated, 
the Petenikas are associated with Bhojas instead of R&stikas. 
Bhojas, we know, ruled over the country of Vidarbha or Berar' 
and also in other parts of the Deccan. In the inscriptions in the 
caves at Kuda,'- the name “ Mahabhoja ” or Great Bhoja occurs 
several times, and once in an inscription at Bedsa. Just as the 
Bhojas called themselves Mahabhojas, the Rastrikas, Rattis, Ra- 
tihis, or Ratdias called themselves Maharatthis or MahSratthas, 
as will be shown below, and thus the country in which they 
lived, came to be called Maharattha, the Sanskrit of w'hich is 
Maharastra. In the second and the thirteenth Edicts, the countries 
of the Colas, Pandyas, Ketalaputras ( Cera or Kerala), and the 
Andhras and Pulindas are mentioned. Thus about a hundred 
years before Patanjali, the whole t>f the Southern peninsula up 
to Cape Comorin was in direct communication with the North, 
and the Deccan or Maharastra had regular kingdoms governed 
by Rattas and Bhojas. 

1 In the Dasakumitracnritii, the family of Bhojas has been represented 
us hitving held sway over the Vidarbha country for a long time. 

'1 Kuda inscriptions. Nos. 1, 9, 17, 19. 23, and Bedsa No. 3; Arohmological 
burvey of Weotefn India, No. 10, 
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In the Mahavamso, a Ceylonese chronicle which w’as written 
in the third quarter of the fifth century of the Christian era, and 
in the Dipavamso, which is much older, the Buddhist saint Mo- 
ggaliputto, who conducted the proceedings ofthe third convocation, 
said to have been held in the time of Asoka, is represented to have 
sent missionaries to Maharattha, Aparantaka, and Vanavasl.' 
Whether the name Maharattha or Maharastrahad come into use in 
the time of Asoka, does not appear clear from this ;but that it was 
used in the early centuries of the Christian era, admits of little 
doubt. In some inscriptions in the cave-temples at Bhaja, Bedsa, 
and Karli which are to be referred to the second century, the 
male donors are called Maharathi and the female Maharathinl, 
which names, as observed before, ccjrrespond to Mahabhoja and 
MahabhojI, and signify the great Rathi (man and woman).*^ Simi¬ 
larly, in the large cave at Nanaghat a Maharathi hero is men¬ 
tioned. Of the old Prakrits the principal one was called Maha- 
rastrl, because we are told it was the language of Maharastra. 
We have a poem in this dialect entitled Setubandha attributed to 
K&lidasa and mentioned by Dandin, and a collection of amorous 
verses attributed to Salivahana. It is the language of Prakrit 
verses put into the mouths of women in Sanskrit dramatic plays. 
Its grammar we have in Vararuci’s Prakrta-Prakasa ; but the date 
of this author is uncertain, though there is reason to believe that 
he was one of the nine gems of the court of Vikramaditya and 
was thus a contemporary of Varahamihira and Kalidasa. Though 
the date of KMidasa has not yet been satisfactorily determined. 


1 MahSvaihso, Tumour’s Ed., pp. 71 and 72. and Dipavaiiiso, Oldenborg’s 
Ed., p. 54. The latter, however, omits VanavSsi. 

2 Archaeological Survey of Western India, No. 10; Bhaja, No. 2 ; Bedsa 
No. 2; Karli Nos. 2 and 14. Paiujit Bhugvanlal appears to me clearly 
wrong here in taking Maharathi to be equal to the Sk. Maharathi and 
translating it as “ a great warrior,” for in Bedsa No. 2, a woman is called 
Maharathinl where the word certainly cannot mean a great warrior, and 
to interpret it as “ the wife or daughter of a great warrior " is simply 
begging the question. Maharathi appears clearly to be the name of a tribe 
and is the same as our modern Mara^ha. It will appear from this 
inscription that there were intermarriages between the Mahabbojas and 
the Maharalhis, for the lady mentioned in this inscription was the 
daughter of a Mahabhoja, and a Mah lrathini or the wife of a Maharathi. 
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still he is mentioned as a poet of Kreat merit in the first half 
of the seventh century by Rana in his Harsacarita. in the North,’ 
and in an inscription at Aihole® dated 556 Saka, in the South. A 
hundred years is not too lf)nK a period to allow for the spread of 
his fame throuRhout the country; perhaps it is too short. 
K&lidasa may, therefore, be referred to that period of Sanskrit 
literature in which the nine Rems flourished, and which has been 
placed by Dr. Kern in the first half of the sixth century.* The 
Mah&r&strl dialect, therefore, in which Kalidasa wrote the Setu- 
bandha and the Prakrit verses in his plays, must have undergone 
a course of cultivation for about two or three centuries earlier, 
and also called by that name, since it has been known by no 
other in the whole literature. Varahamihira also, who lived in 
the beginning of the sixth century, speaks of Maharastra as a 
Southern country ; and in the Aihole inscription alluded to above, 
Maharastra is mentioned as comprising three countries and 
ninty-nine thousand villages. Hwan Thsang, the Chinese 
traveller, calls the country ruled over by the Calukyas in the 
second quarter of the seventh century, Moholocha, which has been 
properly identified with Maharastra. Ihe t ccurrence of the name 
of Maharastra in the Furaras has ulrecdy been noticed.'' 

1 Dr. Hall's VSsava datttt. Preface, p. 14. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 243. 

3 Edition of Varnhumihira, Preface, p. 20. 

4 Ante, page 6. 
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Political History of the Deccan or Mahar5stra 
Analysis of the Historical Inscriptions in the 
cave-temples of Western India. 

No clue to the political history of Maharasira in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is now available. The 
Puranas contain lists of kiiiEs and dyna.sties whose chronology 
has been to some extent determined by their known connection 
with the successors of Alexander the Great; but clear traces of 
their occupation of the South have not yet been found. Candra- 
gupta, who founded the Maurya dynasty in about B. C. 320, ruled 
over Northern India as far as Kathiavad, and his grandson Asoka, 
who reigned from B. C. 263 to B. C. 229, retained possession of the 
province.' The rock-inscriptions of the latter, which were evi¬ 
dently planted in the countries which owned his sway, show that 
his empire extended to Kalihf'.a or the Northern Circars in the 
east and Kathiavad in the west. But stray Edicts have been dis¬ 
covered farther south ; a fragment of the eighth being found at 
Supara and three min()r ones on the northern frontier of Mysore. 
In the second rock-edict he speaks of his own dominions as “ the 
conquered countries ”, and mentions Cola, Pandya, Ketalaputta, 
and Satiyaputta down to Tambapanni or Ceylon as outlying 
provinces. These, therefore, did not own his sway. But in the 
fifth Edict he mentions the Rasiikas, Petenikas and Aparantas 
and a few more provinces as those, for the benefit of which he 
appointed religious ministers. If these were as much a part of 
his dominions as the many others-^which are not named, there is 
no reason why they should be named. Again, he includes most of 
these in the thirteenth Edict, among countries which received his 
moral teaching, along with Cola, Pandya and others, and the 
territories ruled over by Antiochns and four other Greek princes. 
It would thus appear that though the countries of the Rastikas, 
Bhojas, Petenikas, and Aparantas were not outlying provinces like 

1 See the Inscription of RudradSman ; Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 2C0, line 8. 
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those of the Colas, the Pandyas, and Ketalaputtas, they enjoyed a 
sort of semi-independence, and only owned allegiance to him as 
suzerain. The appearance of fragments of his Inscriptions at 
Supara and on the confines of Mysore is to be accounted for by 
this fact, or by the supposition that his dominions extended up to 
Supara on the Western coast, and along a strip in the centre of 
the peninsula to Mysore, leaving the we.stern countries of the 
Rastikas, the Bhojas, and Petenikas, and the southern coast, in a 
state of semi-independence. And there is some positive evidence 
to that effect. Vidarbha, the c<nmtry of the Bhojas, must have 
existed as a separate kingdom about that time. For in the 
dramatic play of Malavikagnimitra, the political events narrated 
in which, may be accepted as historical, Agnimitra—the son of 
Pusyamitra, the first king of the Suhga dynasty, who reigned in 
the second and third quarters of the second century before Christ, 
is represented to have reigned at Vidisa, which I have before 
identified with Bhil.sa, probably as his father’s viceroy. He had 
made proposals of marrriage with Malavika to her brother 
Madhavasena, the cousinof Yajnasena,kingof Vidarbha. Between 
these cousins there was a quarrel as regards the succession to the 
throne. When Madhavasena was secretly on his way to Vidisfi, 
the general of Yajflasena, posted on the frontier of the kingdom, 
captured him. His counsellor, Sumati, and Malavika escaped, but 
Madhavasena was kept in custody. Thereupon Agnimitra demanded 
of Yajfiasena the surrender of Madhavasena. Yajnasena promised 
to give him up on condition that his wife’s brother, who was the 
counsellor of the last Maurya king and had been imprisoned by 
Agnimitra, or his father Pusyamitra, should be released. This 
enraged Agnimitra, who thereupon sent an army against Yajnasena 
and vanquished him. Madhavasena was released, and the country 
of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins, each ruling 
over each side of the river Varada. 

Paithan also must have been the capital of a kingdom about 
the time. In the Incriptions in the caves at Pitalkhora near 
Chalisgaon, which from the forms of the characters in which they 
are engraved, must be referred to the second century before Christ, 
the religious benefactions of merchants from Pratisihana are 
recorded, as well as those of the physician to the king and of his 
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son and daughter.' The king referred to must be the ruler of 
Pratisthana or Paithan. No more particular information is 
available. On the history of the early centuries of the Christian 
era and the first century previous, however, the Inscriptions in the 
cave-temples on the top of Sahyadri throw a good deal of light. I 
will here bring together the information deducible from them, 
noticing the Inscriptions in the chronological order, clearly 
determined by the forms of the characters. 

An Inscription* in a small cave at Nasik mentions that the 
cave was scooped out by the lieutenant at Nasik of king Krsna 
of the Satavahana race. In a cave at Nanaghat there is another, 
which is much mutilated, and the purport of which consequently 
is not quite clear. In that same cave, figures of persons are carved 
on the front wall, and the following names are inscribed over 
them : 1, Raya Simuka Satavahano, /. e.,King Simuka Satavahana; 
2, Devi Nayanikaya ranno ca Siri Satakanino, i. e., of Queen 
Nayanika and King Sri Satakariii; 3, Kumaro Bhaya, /. #»., Prince 
Bhaya; 4, Maharathiganakayiro, i. e., the heroic Maratha leader 
or the hero of the Maratha tribe; 5, Kumaro Haku Siri, i. e.. Prince 
Haku Sri; 6, Kumaro Satavahano, i. e.. Prince S'atavahana. Of 
these the second who has been mentioned along with his queen, 
must have been the reigning prince ; the first was an earlier king 
of the same dynasty, the fourth was a local Maratha warrior, and 
the rest were young princes of the Satavahana dynasty. 

In another Nasik cave there arc four Inscriptions. In the first 
we are told that the cave was caused to be constructed on mount 
Trirasmi in Govardhana or the Nasik District by the benevolent 
Usavadata, the son-in-law of king Ksaharata Nahapana and son 
of Dinika. Usavadata gave away three hundred thousand cows; 
constructed flights of steps on the river Barnasaya; assigned sixteen 
villages to gods and Brahmanas; fed a hundred thousand Brfihmanas 
every year; got eight Brahmanas atPrabhasaorSomanath-Pattana 
married at his own expense; constructed quadrangles, houses and 
halting places at Bharukaccha or Bharoch, Dasapura in Malva, 
Govardhana, and Sorparaga, the modern Supara near Bassein; 

1 Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. Inoriptions, pp, 39, 41. 

S JBBRAS., Vol. VII, No. 6, Nasik Inscriptions ; and Transactions, Oriental 
Congress, 1874, p. 338. 
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made gardens and sank wells and tanks; placed ferry-boats over 
the Iba, PSrada, Damana, Tapi, Karabena and Dahanuka, which 
were rivers along the coast between Thana and Surat; constructed 
rest-houses and endowed places for the distribution of water to 
travellers on both sides of these rivers; and founded certain 
benefactions in the village of Nfmaiiigola, for the Caranas and 
Parisads ( Vedic schools of Brahnianas ) in Pinditakavada, Govar- 
dhana, Suvarnamukha, Sorparaga, and Ramatirtha. One year in 
the rainy season he marched at the command of his lord to the 
relief of the chief of a tribe of Ksatriyas called Uttamabhadras, 
who had been attacked and besieged by the Malayas. At the 
sound of his martial music, the Malayas fled away, and they were 
made the subjects of the Uttamabhadras. Thence he went to 
Poskarani and there performed ablutions and gave three thousand 
cows and a village.' 

In the second Inscription, Usavadata is spoken of as having in 
the year 42 dedicated the cave monastery for the use of the Bud¬ 
dhist mendicant priests coming to it from the four quarters. He 
deposited with a guild of weavers residing in Govardhana a sum of 
two thousand Karsapanas at an annual interest of one hundred 
Karsapanas. Out of this interest he directed that a garment should 
annually be given to each of the twenty priests residing during 
the rains in his cave monastery. With another guild he deposited 
one thousand Karsapanas, the interest on which was seventy-five 
Karsapanas. Out of this, other things (Kusana) were to be provided 
for the priests. The carrying out of these directions was secured 
by their being declared in the corporation of the town of Govar¬ 
dhana and inscribed on the door of the monastery. In the years 41 
and 40, he gave away a large .sum of money’ for gods and BrShmanas. 
The third Inscription, which is a short one, mentions that the 
apartment on which it is engraved was the religious benefaction of 
Usavadata’s wife, Dakhamitra.'^ The fourth is greatly mutilated, 
but sufficient remains to show that that also records similar gifts of 
UsavadSta’s*. In the cave-temple of Karli there is an Inscription 

~ i . ■ - -- 

1 JBJiteAS., Vol. VII., Nasik Inscriptions, No. 17; and Transactions, 
Oriental Congress, 1874, p. 326. 

2 JBBRAS., No.s. 18 and 16, which together form one inscription. 

3 Ihid. First part of No. 16. 

4 ibid. No. 14. 
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in which Usavadata is represented to have granted the village of 
’Ksrjika for the support of the mendicant priests in the cave 
monastery of Valuraka, as the hill or the country about it seems to 
have been called at the time.’ There also is ^iven an account of 
his charities similar to that in the first of his Nasik Tnscriptiims. 
In an Inscription at Junnar, Ayama, the minister of the lord 
Nahap&na, the great Ksatrapa, is mentioned as having caused a 
tank to be dug and a hall to be constructed.* The minister appears 
to have been a Brahmana, since he is spoken of as bebmging to 
the Vatsa Gotra. 

Next in order come the Inscriptions in which certain kings 
of the names of Gotamiputra Satakarni and Puluraayi are 
mentioned. In the longest of the four, occurring in the cave- 
temple at one extremity of the hill at Nasik, we are told that in 
the nineteenth year of the reign of king Pulumayi, the son of 
Vasisihl, the cave was caused to be constructed and dedicated 
for the use of Buddhist mendicants of the BhadrSyanlya sect by 
Gotami, the mother of king Satakarni Gotamiputra. She is there 
called “ the mother of the great king and the grand-mother of the 
great king.” Gotamiputra is spoksn of as king of kings and ruler 
of Asika, Asmaka, Mulaka,* SurSsira, Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa, 
Vidarbha and Akaravantl.* He was the lord of the mountains 
Vindhyavat, Pariyatra, Sahya, Krsnagiri, Malaya, Mahendra, 
Sresthagiri, and Cakora. His orders were obeyed by a large 
circle of kings, and his feet were adored by them. Piis beusis 
of burden drank the waters of the three seas. He protected all 
who sought an asylum with him, and regarded the happiness and 
misery of his subjects as his own. He paid equal attention to 
the three objects of human pursuit, viz., duty, worldly prosperity, 

1 ArcbaeologicalSurvey of Western India, No. 10 ; No. 13, Karli Inscriptions. 

2 Ibid., No. 25, Junnar Inscriptions. 

2 Asmaka and Maulika are mentioned among the southern countries in the 
Pura9as. 

4 SurS^tra is Southern Kathiavad, Kukura, a portion of Rajputana, and 
AparSnta, Northern Konkan, AnQpa is mentioned in the PurSpas as a 
country situated in the vicinity of the Vindhyas. It was the country on 
the upper NarraadS with Mahi?mati for its capital, according to the 
Ragbuvauisa. AkarJXvanti must be the eastern portion of Malva. 

4 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Work Vol, III. J 
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and the satisfaction of desires, appointing certain time$ and 
places for each. He was the abode of learning, the support of good 
men, the home of glory, the source of good manners, the only 
person f)f skill, the only archer, the only hero, the only protector 
of Brahmanas. He conferred upon Brahmanas the means of in¬ 
creasing their race, and stemmed the progress of the confusion of 
castes. His exploits rivalled those of R&ma, Kesava, Arjuna,and 
Bhimasena, and his prowess was equal to that of NabhUga, NahuSa, 
Janainejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rftma, and Ambarlsa. He was des¬ 
cended from a long line of kings. He vanquished the host of his 
enemies in innumerable battles, quelled the boast and pride of 
Ksatriyas, destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Fahlavas, left no 
trace or remnant of the race of Khagarata, and re-established the 
glory of the Satavahana family. In the last line of the Incription, 
mention is made of the grant of a village for the support of the 
establishment in the cave-temple.' 

In a latter Inscription engraved in smaller characters below 
this, Vasisthiputra Sri Puiumavi, the lord of Navanara, issues 
orders to Sarvaksadalana, his lieutenant in Govardhana. He calls 
his attention to the fact that the village, granted by the ” lord of 
Dhanakata ( Gotamiputra ) in accordance with the above, was 
not liked by the BhadrSyanlyas, and therefore assigns another to 
them by this charter. 

On the wall to the left of the verandah of the cave ie another 
Inscription. It purports to be an order or notice issued from the 


1 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, Inscription No. 26, and Trans. Or. Congr. 1874, p. 307. 

2 Pap<}lt Bhagvanlal and Dr. Bu'bler, whose transcripts and translations of 

the Nasik Inscriptions were published about ten years after mine, read 
the expression, thus understood by me, as for the Sanskrit 

Rut «’hat the Srama^as or Buddhist priests of Dbanakafa, 
which Was situated hundreds of miles away on the lower Erf^K, could 
have to do with the matter of the granting of a village near Nasik to the 
BhadrSyapiya mendicants of the place, it is impossible to conceive. The 
expression must, I think, be taken as for the Sanskrit 

or corresponding to in the first part 

of No. 25, the Sanskrit of which is T^he form 

have come into use on the analogy of such forms at fof 
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oamp of the victorious army of Govardhana, by Gotanilputra 
Sfttakarni, lord of Dhanaka^ka, to Visnupalita, his lieutenant in 
Govardhana, informing him that the king has granted a field 
measuring 200 Nivartanas, which was upto that time in the 
possession of one UsabhadSta, for the benefit of recluses. The 
charter here engraved is represented to have been originally 
issued in the year 18, that is, in the year preceding that, in which 
the cave-temple was completed and dedicated. Below this, is 

t 

inscribed another charter issued in the form of an order to Sra- 
maka, the governor of Govardhana, by the queen of Gotanilputra 
S&takarni, who is also called the royal mother. She therein 
speaks of a field granted before, probably the one conveyed by the 
above charter, and says that it measures one hundred Nivartanas, 
and she assigns another hundred by this charter, out of a field 
belonging to the crown which was her patrimony. It appears 
that two hundred Nivartanas were granted by the first charter, 
but probably it turned out that the field measured one hundred 
only; hence she now makes it up by granting another hundred out 
of another field. The date of this grant is 24, i. e., it was made 
six years after the first.' 

Besides these, there are two Inscriptions at Nasik*^ recording 
the benefactions of private individuals, dated in the second and 
seventh years of the reign of Siri (Sri) Pulumayi, and twt) in the 
cave at Karli* dated in the seventh and twenty-four years of 
his reign. 

Since GotamI is spoken of as the mother of a king and the 
grand-mother of a king, and the wife of her son Gotamiputra 
S&takarni is represented as the mother of a king, and since the 
only other king besides Satakarni, mentioned in these inscriptions, 
is Pulum&yi, it appears that this last was the grand-son and the 
son respectively, of these two ladies. He was therefore the son of, 
and his mother VftsisthI the wife of, Gotamiputra Satakarni. Sftta- 
karni issued the charter contained in the second Inscrip¬ 
tion in the year 18, which must be the eighteenth year 


1 Ibid., No. 25. 

2 Ibid., Nos. 3 and 27. 

3 Arch, Surv, West, Ind., No. 10; Nos. 14 and 20, 
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of Piilumayi’s rei.«,n, since dates Teferrinpr to his reign, 
only are found at Nasik and Karli, and not to that of Gotaml- 
putra. Even the date of the large Inscription noticed above, in 
which Ootamiputra’s great deeds are recorded, is referred to 
Pujumayi’s reign. And the grant of the village, alluded to in 
that Inscr’ption and the one below, appears to have been made by 
f i otamlputra, since he is spoken of as “ the lord of Dhanakataka,’* 
thou 5 >,h the portion of the rock containing the words that would 
have rendered the sense clear, has been cut away. Gotami i$ 
spoken f)f as dedicating the cave in the present tense, wherefore 
it must he understood she was alive at the time. The father and 
the son appear thus to have reigned at the same time, the son on 
this side of the country, since the Inscriptions are dated in bis 
reign, and the father at Dhanakataka, which has been identified 
with Dharanikot in the Gantur district of the Madras Presidency: 
And this is ctmfirmed by the fact, mentioned above, of Gotaml’s 
having been called the mother of the great king and the grand¬ 
mother of the great king. This statement would be pointless. if 
she wore not both at one and the same time.' Since the charter 

1 Dr. Btihler ( Arch. Surv. of west. Ind., Vol. IV, P. 110 ) supposes me to 
have rested my conclusion as regards this point on this statement alone, 
and calls it a mistake. But he will find my other reasons also stated in 
the remarks at the end of my article in the Transactions of the Oriental 
Congress of 1874. And even this statement has a very high corroborative 
value. For, if the object of the writer was to represent Qotami’s “special 
claim" to honour, that is better served by supposing that her son and grand¬ 
son were great kings at one and the same time. Every queen belonging to a 
dyna.sty in power is the mother of a king and grand-mother of a king; and 
there is nothing special in the fact if the son and the grandson bore the 
title at different times. If the son was dead, no object is gained as regards 
this point, by saying she was the mother of that son, that is not gained by 
saying she was the grandmother of a living great king. And if it was a 
fact that Gotamiputra was dead when the oave-temple was dedicated, and 
PulumSyi alone was reigning, we should expect to find the exploits of the 
latter also celebrated in the Inscription, but there is not a word in praise 
of him. If Puiumayi became king only after Gotamiputra, the latter must 
have died nineteen years before the dedication of the temple, and it cer¬ 
tainly is not what one acquainted with the manner and motive of Hindu in¬ 
scription-writers would expect, that a king whohad been dead for nineteen 
years, should be highly extolled in the Inscription and the reigning king 
altogether passed over in silence. 
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. of ttie yoar 2i, intended as supplementary to that of 18, was issued 
by VAsisthI, while the first was issued by her husband, it appears 
probable that Gotamlputra had died in the interval, and Vftsis^I 
reigned as regent at the capital, while Puluinfiyi continued to 
govern the Deccan or MahArAstra. The years given in the charter 
must be those of Pulum&yi, since even the large Inscription is 
dated iii the nineteenth year of his reign. These kings belonged 
to the S&tav&hana dynasty. 

The names of other kings, apparently of the same dynasty, are 
found in other Inscriptions. In one of the oaves at Kanheri near 
Thana, a grant is recorded in the eighth year of the reign of 
Madharlputra Sakasena.' In two other Inscriptions at the same 
place, the name of the reigning prince is given as Gotamiputa Siri 

0 f 

Yafifta SAtakarni ( Gotamlputra Sri Yajiia Sfttakarni ).* In one of 
these, the year that is given is not legible, but still appears to be 
the sixteen of his reign. There is one Inscription at Nasik which 
is dated in the seventh year of that king.^ Pandit Bhagvanlal has 
brought to light the name of another prince. There is, according 
to him, an Inscription on the Kana-Ghat in which is recorded the 
dedication of a cistern of water in the thirteenth year of VAsisthi* 
puta Catarapana SAtakani. 

A large number of coins of copper and lead were discovered a 
few years ago, buried in what api>ears to have once been a Bud¬ 
dhist Stupa at Kolhapur. Another hoard had been found some 

1 JBBRA8., Vol. VI. No. 19, and Vol. XII. p. 409. In the first copy the 
name is clearly Sakasenasa. but in the second, which is Pap^it Bhagvan* 
lal’s rubbing, something like an effaced mark for the vowel t appears 
above the first two consonants. The Pap(}it. therefore, reads the name as 
Sirisenasa for ii>'rlsenasya. but the k is distinct even in bis copy. 8iki 
cannot mean anything, wherefore it appears that the indistinct marks 
which do not occur in the first copy are due to some fiaw in the rook, and 
do not represent the vowel i. Dr. Bhau Daji also read the name as Saka¬ 
senasa. But the copy of the Inscription given in Plate LI. V )l. V of the 
Arobasologioal Survey of Western India and marked No. 14 leaves no 
doubt whatever on the point. The name there is distinctly Sakasenasa. 
Farther confirmation if necessary will be found later on. It is. therefore, 
clearly a mistake to call the king Sirisena, 

2 JBBRAS. Vol. VI. Nos. 4 and 44. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 4, and Trans. Or. Congr., 1874, p. 339. 
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time previous, in about the same locality. The lejrends oii' thbse’ . 
coins are in characters the forms of which p.reatly resemble those 
in the Cave Inscriptions abf)ve noticed. They ftre as follows 

. f 

Ranfto Vasithipuiasa Vilivayakurasa. 

Rahho Gotamiputasa Vilivflyakurasa. 

Ranfto Madharipntasa Sevalakurasa. 

Here we have the same names as before ; but the wtirds Vilivaya¬ 
kurasa and Sevalakurasa have not yet been interpreted by ,any 
student of Indian antiquities. On a former occasion I pul forth a 
conjecture that they were the names of the viceroys of those kings 
appointed to govern the country ahtmt Kolhapur.'' For, coins of 
two of these princes and of a few others belonging to the' same 
dynasty are found near Dharanikot in the Gantur District about 
^he site of Dhanakataka, the old capital. The ’ legends ’ on 
these do not contain those words, and the coins are of a 
different type from those found at Kidhapur. These last, 
therefore, it appeared to mo, were struck on this side of the 
country, and consequently bore the names of the viceroys under 
whose authority they were is.'med. The truth of this conjecture I 
will demonstrate further on. It will be seen from tvhat is to be 
stated hereafter, that the Vasithfputa of those coins, who had VilivS- 
yakura for his viceroy,can be no other than Vasisthiputra Pulumayi. 
The Gotamiputa must be Gcjtamiputra Yajua Satakarni of the 
Inscriptions; for the father of Pulumayi did not reign on this 
side of the country, as none of the Inscriptions are dated in his 
reign, though his exploits are described in the Nasik Cav^s. 
Madhariputa must have come after Goatmiputa and not after 
Vasithlputa, as is maintained by some scholars; for his viceroy 
was a different person from that of the other two. The fact that 
these two had the same viceroy shows that one of them 
immediately succeeded the other. Another prince with a different 
viceroy could not come between them. In the Stupa dug out at 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. XIII. p. 305, and Vol. XIV, pp. 153-54. There are in my 
possession coins of lead of the same size ns those fiRiired here, and a good 
many smaller ones in which I find the same legends as those given above. 
They also were found at Kolhapur. Some of the smaller ones appear to be 
of bronze. 

3 JBBRAS. Vol. Xrv, p. 154. 
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,Stipartt») Pandit 6h»Evanlal found a silver coin in a copper 
;oa(^ei); On ,the obverse of the coin, which bears a well-shaped 
ihead af;the king, We have the legend : RaMo Gotamiputasa Siri 
.Yahna B&takanisa« which means “[this coin is] of the king 
Gotamlputra Sri Yajfia Satakarni This therefore is the prince 
in whose name the coin was issued. There is another legend 
on the reverse, which, though some of the letters are not distinct, 
appears to be : Gotamiputa-Kumaru-Yanfta-Satakani-Caturapanasa, 
the sense of which is “ [ this coin is J of Caturapana Yaflfia 
S&takani, prince of Gotamiputa. The coin was thus, like the 
Kolhapur coins, issued in the names of two persons; of whom 
Yajha Sri Satakarni was the reigning sovereign, as his name 
appears round the bust, and Caturapana, who was his son, repre¬ 
sented Ifith as viceroy in the province in which the coin was 
issued, and which, from the shape and get-up of the coin, appears 
to have been once ruled over by the Ksatrapas of UjjayinI or 
Kathiavad. 

There is an Inscription at Kanheri, which is in a mutilated 
condition, but which with the help of Mr. West’s eye-copy and an 
‘impression given in one of Dr. Burgess’ Reports has been partially 
restored by Dr. Biihler. Therein is made the dedication of a 
water cistern by Sateraka, who was the confidential councillor of 
the Queen of Vasi&thiputra Satakarni, who belonged to the family 
^qf 1^e,Karddaniakas, and was tlie daughter of a Mah&ksatrapa, 
•whose name is obliterated. The opening letters of the second line 
ohave also been effaced, but what we might expect to find there is 

1 The nether portions of the letters ‘ Catnrapanasa ’ only, are impressed on 
the coin, so that the reading is somewhat doubtful; but panasa is distinct 
enough. Paijdit Bhagvanlal puts Caturapanasa at the beginniug of the 
legend, and reads Caturapanasa Gotamiputa KumSru YaA3a SStakaei, 
which he translate-s “ Yajfia Sfitakar^i, son of Ootamiputra, and prince of 
Caturapana and states his belief that Caturapana was the name of 
Yajfia Sri’s father. But to conneot Kumaru, which forms a part of a 
compound, with the genitive ‘ Caturapanasa', is grammatically not allow¬ 
able ; while the genitive, which is always required to show whose ooin it 
Is, is wanting. Hence Caturapanasa is the last word and the whole is a 
compound; Kumaru is probably a mistake for Kum3ra and YafiSa SStakaui 
is the father’s name placed before Caturapanasa to show that hh Was 
bis son. ( JBBRAS, Vol. XV, pp. 305-6 ) 
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the name of her son, after we have had those of her husband, 
familj, and father. From the letters in West’s copy, which look 
like Sakar&ia, one might think the son meant was Sakasena; still 
the conjecture is somewhat hazardous.' The name of this Visisthl- 
putra is S&takarni, wherefore he was not Fulum&yi, but very 
likely Catusparna (Catarapana) S&takarni. 

Thus then, from these Inscriptions and coins, we arrive at the 
names of the following kings, arranged in the chronological order, 
indicated by the forms of the characters used, and by other circum¬ 
stances : 


Krsnar&ja. 

S&takarni. 

Ksahar&ta Nahap&na, and his son-in-law, Usavad&ta. 
Gotamlputra S&takarni. 

Vftsisthlputra PulumSyi. 

Gotamlputra Sri Yajfia Satakarni. 

V&sisthlputra Catusparna ( Caturapana or Catarapana). 
Madharlputra Sakasena. 

Besides these, we have the name of Simuka S&tav&hana,a king 
that reigned earlier than the second in the above list. We thall 
hereafter assign to him his proper place. 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VI, and Arohsol. 8. of W. I., Vol. V, Inscription No. 11 ; 
also p. 78 of the latter. There would be nothing improbable in it if wo 
hero read the name of Sakasena. For this name and that of his mother 
Ma4harl, point to a connection with the Sakas whose representatives the 
Efatrapas were, and this connection is unfolded in this Inscription. 



SECTION V. 

Native and B’oreign Princes mentioned in the iNscRfi'TioNs. 

Identification of the former with the 
Andhrabhrtyas of the Puranas. 

The first thin;.' that will strike one, on lookincj at the list (.yiven 
at the end of the last section, is that the name Ksalmrata Nuha- 
pana is not Indian but forei^TU. The title Ksatrapa or Mahaksa- 
trapa also, used in the case of that kimr, is not Indian, though it 
is the Sanskritised form of a forsif-jn one, very likely the J’ersian 
Satrap. From the statement in the Inscription of (lotamlputra, 
that he destroyed the vSakas, Yavanas, and PahJavas, it appears 
that the country was at that time very much exposed to the in¬ 
roads of these forei^^ner.s. Yavanas were the Bactrian Creeks, Imt 
Ksaharata Nahapana does not look a Creek name. He must, 
therefore, have been either a Saka or Pahlava. Attain, we are told 
that Gotamiputra left no remnant of the race of Khairarata or 
Khakharata, which name seems t) be the same as Ksaharata or 
Khaharata, as it is spelt in the Karli and Junnar Inscriptions. 
It follows, therefore, that the Sakas or Pahlavas made themselves 
masters of the country, some time between the second kimr in tlie 
above list and Gotamiputra Satakarni, and that they were driven 
out by Gotamiputra who, by thus recovering: the provinces, lost to 
his dynasty, re-established, as stated in the Inscription, the f’lory 
of the Satavahana race to which he belonged. All the other kings 
named above belonged to that dynasty. 

Now, in the Puranas we have lists of kings and dynasties that 
ruled over the country. The earliest dynasty with which we are 
here concerned is the Maurya, founded by Candragupta in B.C. 320, 
as determined by his relations with Seleucus, one of the generals 
and successors of Alexander the Great. It ruled over Northern 
India for 137 years according to the Puranas, and the last king 
Brhadratha was murdered by bis general Pusyamitra or Puspami- 
tra, who founded the Suhga dynasty. This was in pow<*r for 112 
years, and was succeeded by the Kanva family, which niled fi»r 

5 1 R. 0. Bbandarkar'a Works Vol. III. J 
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forty-five years. The KSnvas were overthrown by Sipraka, Sin- 

dhuka, or Sisuka, as he is variously named, who founded what 

the Puranas call the dynasty of the Andhrabhrtyas, that is, 

Andhras who were once servants or dependents. The second king 

0 

of this dynasty was Krsna acct)rding to all, the third was Sata- 
karni or SrI-Satakarni according to the Vayu or Visnu, while the 
Bhagavata corrupts the name slightly to Santakarna. The 
Mat.sya interposes three more kings between Krsna and Satkarni, 
while the Visim has another Satakarni to correspond with that of 
the Matsya. Gotamlputra is the thirteenth prince according to 
the Vayu, fifteenth according to the Bhagavata, seventeenth ac¬ 
cording to the Visnu, and twenty-second according to the Matsya. 
Pulimat, Purimat or Puromat, was his successor according 
to the Visnu, the Bhagavata, or the Matsya. These are so 
many mislections for the Pulumayi of our Inscriptions and 
coins. The Vayu omits his name altogether. His successor 
was Siva-Srl, according to the Visnu and the Matsya, 
while the Bhagavata calls him Vedasiras, and the Vayu does 
not notice him. Yajna-Srl occurs in all, being placed after 
Sivaskandha, the successor of Siva-SrI, by all except the 
Vayu, which assigns to him the next place after Gotamlputra, 

Thus then, the names occurring in the Inscriptions and on the 
coins, as well as the order, sufficiently agree with those given in 
the Puranas under the Andrabhrtya dynasty, to justify us in be¬ 
lieving that the kings mentioned in both are the same. There is, how¬ 
ever, no trace of Catu-sparna vSatakarni unless we are to identify 
him with Cauda Sri Satakarni. The name Madhariputra Saka- 
!;3na also docs not occur in the Puranas; and he appears to have 
belon red to a branch of the dynasty. We shall hereafter assign 
to him his place in the list. Simuka, whose name occurs in the 
Nanaghat Inscription, and who, as I have already observed, was 
an earlier occupant of the throne than the reigning prince Sata¬ 
karni, the third in the Puranic list, must be the same as Sisuka, 
the founder of the dynasty. For the Devanagari ma is often so 
carelessly written as to look like m ; hence the true Simuka was 
ct)rruptad to Sisuka, Sisuka, Sisuka in the course of time. The Sin- 
dhuka of the Vayu and the Sipraka of the Visnu are further corrup¬ 
tions. This identification is rendered probable also by the con- 
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sideration that he who caused the cave to be constructed, and the 
statues of himself and the younprer princes to be carved, inifTht, to 
give dignity to his race, be expected to get the founder of the 
dynasty also represented there, especially as he was removed only 
one degree from him. In this manner the Andhrabhrtya dynasty 
of the Puranas is the same as the Satavahana dynasty of the 
Inscriptions. 



SECTION VT. 

Chronology of the Andhrabhktyas or SStavahanas. 

The noxi (luostion we have to consider is as regards the dates of 
those princes. In my paper on the Nasik cave In.scriptiims’, I 
have accepted A. P. :)19 as the date of Gotamli ulra’s tccessicn, 
orrived at hy takim: H- o. 315 c.s the year in which Crndraf.uita 
fnundod the dynasty of the Mauryas at Pataliputra, and 664 years 
to have elapsed hetween him and Ch.tamiputra, since the periods, 
assij’.ned in the Pnranns to that dynasty and the subsequent ones, 
and the diiration.s of the reip.ns (if the Andhrahhitya princes, who 
preceded Cotamiputra, when added, pive according to the Matsya 
664. The “ race of Kha?:arata,” which (lotamiputra is, as (jhserved 
before, represented in one of the Nasik Inscriptifm.s to have exter¬ 
minated, 1 there identified with the dynasty of thelCsatrapas, whose 
coins, as well ns a few in.«criptions, arc found in Kathiavad, since 
Ksnharata or Khap.arata w’as also a Ksr.trapa, end had Veen placed 
at the head of the dynasty by previous writers. Hie latest date on 
the coins of those princes then known was 250, which referred 
to Saka era, is A. P 328. This comes so close to Gotamiputra’s 
A. P. 319, that the tw'o seemed to corroborate each other. But there 
are .several objections to this view, some of which occurred to me 
oven then. (1) The inscriptions and coins of the Ksatrapa dy¬ 
nasty concur in carryinjr the penealopy backward to Castana and 
no further, and as yet nothinB has turned up to show that any con¬ 
nection existed betw'een him and Nahapana. (2)—If the Ksatrapa 
or Satrap dynasty held sway over Maharastra for about three 
hundred years, as it did over Kathiavad, we mipht reasonably 
expect to find in that country Inscriptions or coins of most of the 
princes; but a few coins of the later ones only have been discovered 
in a village near Karad,' and no inscription whatever. (3)-Rudra- 
daman in his Junagad Inscription calls Satakarni ‘ lord of Daksi- 
napatha ’, which he would not have done, if he had been the ruler 
of even a part of the Deccan. (4)—And the dates occurring on 

1 Triui^. Or. Conftr., 1874. 

2 JBBHA8. Vol. VII. p. 16. 
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Bome Satrap coins recently discovered, are said’ to be 300 and 304, 
which referred t.) the Saka, are A. T). 378 and 382, that is, the 
Satraps were in power even long after A. D. 340, which is the date 
of Gotamiputra’s death according to the Puranic accounts. Fc r 
these reasons it would appear that the “ race " of Khagarata or 
Nahapana, which Gotamlputra put an end to and which ruled over 
this country before him, could not have been the dynasty of the 
Satrapas. (5)—Besides, according to my former view, the interval 
between Nahapana and Gotamiputra is about 200 years ; but the 
difference in form between the characters in Usavadata’s and Go¬ 
tamiputra’s Inscriptions is not great enough for that period. Hence 
the two princes must be brought closer together. 

From the Greek geographer Ptolemy, we learn that in his time 
the country inland from the we.stern coast was divided into two 
divisions, of which the northern was governed by Siro Polemics 
whose capital was Paithan, and the southern* by Baleocuros who 
lived in Hippocura. Siro Polemios is evidently the same name as 
the Siri Pvilumavi or Pulumayi of the Inscriptions, corresponding 
to the Pulomat, or Pulimat of the Purana.s. But there were two 
kings who bore that name, one the son of Gotamiputra, mentioned 
in the Inscriptions, and another, an earlier prince of the Andhra- 
bhrtya dynasty. This last does not appear to have been a prince 
of any note ; wherefore, very likely the former is the one spoken 
of by Ptolemy. But the que.sti()n is almost .settled by the mention 
of Baleocuros as the governor of the Southern provinces. We 
have seen that in the legends on the Kolhapur coins, the name 
Vilivayakura is assciated with that of Pulumayi and of Gotami¬ 
putra. Vilivayakura is the same as Baleocura, and I have already 
stated, that the reason why his name, in my opinion, occurs along 
with those of the two princes of the Satavahana dynasty, and on 
Kolhapur coins alone, while it does nut occur on those found in 
the lower Godavari districts, is that he was the viceroy of those 
princes ruling over the country about Kolhapur. This country 
answers to the southern division mentioned by the Greek geogra¬ 
pher as being governed by Baleocuros. The Siro Polemios there¬ 
fore of Ptolemy is the same as the Pulumayi of the Inscriptions 
and coins. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 57, Note, and General. Cunninghatn'a Arch. 

Report, Vol. XI., p. 127. 
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Ptolemy died in A. i). 163, and is said to have written his work 
after A. l>. 151. Puluniayi, therefore, must have been on the throne 
.some time before this last date. We will now proceed to reconcile 
this date with those mentioned in the Inscriptions, and to deter¬ 
mine more particularly the date of Pulumayi’s accession. Some of 
Usavadata’s benefactions were hmnded in the years 40, 41 and 42, 
and the latest date connected with Nahapana is that in the Inscrip¬ 
tion of his minister Ayama at Junnar, viz., 46. These dates should, 
I think, be referred 1 1 the Saka era. For, we have seen that 
before the time of G( camiputra, the country was subject to the 
inroads of Sakas anc other foreign tribes, and the Scythians who 
are identified with tl 3 Sakas had, according to the Greek geo¬ 
graphers, e.stablishod a kingdom in Sind and oven in Rajputana, 
The era known by lb*; name of Saka, and referred to in all the 
early copper-plate gr.snts as the era of the Saka king or kings, 
must have been estai lished by the most powerful of the Saka 
invaders,' who for tl'3 fir.st time obtained a permanent footing in 

1 Prof. Oldonberg think*. Kaiii.ska to bo the founder of the era ; but this view 
is, I think, untenable (1)—A dynasty of three kings only cannot perpe¬ 
tuate an era. The dy tany of the (Juptas, composed of seven kings, was in 
power for more than a hundred and fifty years, but their era died a natural 
death in the course o'a few centuries. (3)—The characters in Kaniska's 
Inscriptions, ospeciaPy the i/a as conjoined with a preceding consonant, 
arc later than those ^^•e find in the first century. One has simply to com- 
pnre Inscription No. in Plato XIII of the third volume of General Cun¬ 
ningham's Arch. Rep rt.s with No. 4 to see the great difference in the 
forms of the letters it the times of the earliest Ksatr.ipas and of Kaniska. 
The former belongs tf the time of the Ksatrapa Sodasa and the letters are 
almost like those we find in Usuvadiita's Inscriptions at Nasik; while 
tho.so in the latter, w' ich is dafod in the ninth year of Kaniska, are con¬ 
siderably later; and ’ oth the Inscriptions exist in Mathura. (3)—^There is 
no ground to believe f'lat Kani.ska reigned over Gujrat and MaharSstra, 
but the Saka era hpj- in to he used very early, especially in the last 
country. (4) -Tlie (!r itas wliose gold coinage is a close imitation of that 
of the Indo-Scytliian dynasty, came to power in A. D. 319; while the last 
of the three kings Ks li.ska, Huska, and 'Vasudeva must, if the reign of the 
first began in A. D. have ceased to reign about .\. D. 178, ». <?., about 100 
years after the foundation of the dynasty. And the latest date of V£Ssu- 
deva is 89. If so, an Interval of 140 years must have elapsed between the 
last of the Indo-Scyt'; ian kings and the first Gupta ; hut the close resem¬ 
blance in the coinai. j necessitates the supposition that it was much 
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the country; and Nahapana, and Castana’ o\ his father, nuist have 
been his Satraps appointed to rule over Wesltvn India, and Malva. 
On this supposition the latest date of NahapUna must correspond 
to A. D. 124. Gotamiputra or Pulumayi ihereft)re must have 
acquired possession of this country after that year. The earliest 
date of Pulumayi occurring in the Inscriptions is the second year 
of his reign; and since the inscriptii.m could not have borne that 
date, if Nahapana or his successors had been in power, it is clear 
that Pulumayi began to reign after the overthrow of the latter. 
Now, we also learn from Ptolemy that Tiastenes reigned at Ozene 
about the time when he wrote, and was therefore a contemporary 
of Pulumayi. Tiastenes has, I think, been reasonably identified 
with Castana. But according to the JunagaJ Inscription, noticed 
above, Castana’s grandst)n Rudradaman was the reigning prince 
in the year 72, which, taking the era to be the Saka, is 150 A. 1). 
Castana and Pulumayi therefore could not have been contempora¬ 
ries in 150 A. D. Ptolemy’s account must, in consequence, refer to 
a period much earlier, i. c. to about the year 132 A. ix, since about 
eighteen or twenty years at least must be sux)posed to have elapsed 
between the date of his information when Castana was on the 
throne and the year 150 A. D. when his grandson was in posses¬ 
sion of it, his son Jayadaman having occupied it for some time in 
the interval. Again, in the nineteenth year of Pulumayi,Gotami¬ 
putra was in possession, according to the large Inscription at 

shorter. Albiruni’s statement that the initial date of the Gupta era was 
241 Saka, ». o„ 319 A. D., has been pronounced unrealiable by some anti¬ 
quarians. As to this point and the ora of the Satrap dates, see Appendix A. 

1 Profe-ssor Oldenberg considers Ca.stana to be a Satrap appointed by Gotami¬ 
putra, a supposition which is unwarrantable, since a prince like Gotami¬ 
putra. whose aim was to expel and destroy foreigners, cannot be expected 
to appoint a foreigner, as Castana’s name indicates he was, to bo a 
viceroy, and to use a foreign title ; and we have seen that Baleocuros, 
who was a viceroy of that monarch or of his son. does not use that title. 
RudradSman, the grandson of Castana, appointed, as we see from his 
Junagad Inscription, a Pahlava of the name of Suvisakha, who was the son 
of Kulaipa, to govern SurKstra and Anarta. This circumstance confirms 
what we gather from other sources, namely, that this w.a': a dynasty of 
princes of a foreign origin, who had adopted Hindu manners and even 
names, had in some cases entered into marri: go alliance with native 
royal families, and were domiciled in the countt , 
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Nasik, of a good many of those provinces which, according to the 
Junagad Inscription, were conquered and ruled over by Rudra- 
daman. The date 72 in the Inscription seems to refer to the being 
swept away, by a storm and excessive rain, of the dyke on one 
side of the lake therein mentioned, and not to the cutting of the 
Inscription on the rock. So that it is doubtful whether Rudra- 
daman had conquered those provinces before 72, or did so after 72, 
and before the incision of the Inscription. Supposing he conquered 
them before 72, the nineteenth year of Pulumayi must correspond 
at least to the second or third year before A. D. 150, that is Pulu¬ 
mayi must have begun to reign, at the latest, about the year 
A.D. 130. And even if we understand him to have conquered them 
after 72, Pulumayi’s accession cannot be placed much later, for 
the interval between Casiana, who was Pulumayi’s contemporary, 
and his grandson Rudradaman, who was reigning in 150 A. D., will 
be considerably shortened. Nahapana or his successor must thus 
have been overthrown by Gotamiputra or Pulumayi about five or 
six years at the most after his latest recorded date, viz. A. D. 124. 

The history of the relations of these princes appears to be this. 
Nahapana was a Satrap ruling over Maharastra. His capital was 
probably Junnar, since the Inscriptions at the place show the town 
to have been in a flourishing condition about that time, and we 
have a record there of the gift c»f his minister. He must have died 
soon after 42 Saka or A. D. 124. Gotamiputra and Pulumayi came 
from the south-east, to regain the provinces lost to their family, over¬ 
threw Nahapana's successor, whoever he was, killed all his heirs, 
and re-established their power over this side of the country. This 
appears to be what is meant by Gotamiputra’s having been repre¬ 
sented in the Nasik Inscription to have “ left no remnant of the 
race of Khagarata," and to have “ regained the prestige of his 
family.” Castana founded or belonged to another dynasty of 
Satraps which reigned at Ujjayinl. In the Junagad Inscription, 
men of all castes are represented to have gone to Rudradaman and 
chosen him their lord for their protection ;' and he is spoken of as 

1 The expression is Iml- Ant., Vol. VII, 

g. 260, 1. 9. 
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having re-established the kingdom that had been lost/ as having 
assumed the title of the Great Ksatrapa, and conquered Akar&vantI, 
Anupa, Surfistra, AparSnta and other provinces, which, as we have 
seen, were owned by Qntamlputra and some more; and as having 
twice subdued S&takarni, the lord of DaksinEpatha, but still not 
destroyed him, in consequence of his connection * with him not 
being remote, and acquired a good name on that account. 

The meaning of all this appears to me to be this. Gotamiputra 
Sfitakarni, after having destroyed Nahapana or his successor, turn¬ 
ed his arms against another dynasty of foreigners that was ruling 
at Ujjayinl. Or, the Ksatrapa sovereign of Ujjayinl, Castana, or very 
probably his son Jayadaman, having observed the growing power 
of Gotamiputra or Pulumayi, who had put an end to a kindred 
family of rulers, and desirous of preventing his further growth, 
must have attacked him. A fact such as this must be the basis of 
the popular stories about a king of Ujjayinl having attacked 
SElivEhana at Paithan and been defeated by him. Salivahana is 
but another mode of pronouncing Satavahana; ^ and Pulumayi or 
Gotamiputra was a SatavEhana. The ruler of Ujjayinl was 

1 In Pandit Bhagvanlal's transcript in Vol. Vll, Ind. Ant., the reading is 

But in a foot-note Dr. Bohler says that the correct 
reading may be TT3V for In Dr. Bhau Daji’s copy of the Inscription, 
the ^ is distinct ; JBBRAS, Vol. VII p. 118, Bhau Daji and Pandit 
Bhagvanlal translate this expression by “ obtained glory of great exploits 
by the re-establishment of deposed kings, " ( JBBRAS. Vol. VII, p. 20, ), 
and “ he who has restored to their thrones deposed kings," (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
VII, p. 263 a,). If n3T were the reading, this translation would of course 
be correct, but with it is far-fetohed. There is nothing here to 

show that the lost rSjya or kingdom, re-established by Rudraddman, was 
any other person's than his own. So that, it looks natural to understand 
him to have re-established ( his own) lost kingdom. 

2 The reading is It is allowable to insert ^ and take it as 

But the sense of the word, which is “ romotenoss," will no* 
suit the context ; us he could not have “ acquired a good name, ” «. c. been 
esteemed by people for not destroying the Lord of the Deccan on account 
of the remoteness of the connection. Remoteness or distance of the country 
would compel one to let his enemy alone, and there could be no virtue in 
it. The W therefore in the word must have crept in through mistalce i 
wherefore, the true reading must be 

3 Hemaoandra's Prakrit Grammar. 

6 ( R. O. Bhandarkar's Work, Vol. III. I 
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defeated and pursued by the victorious Gotamiputra into his own 
dominions, when the latter subjugated AvantI, Anupa, SurSstra 
and Apartlnta, and dethroned Jayad&man. For a time he and his 
successors held sway over the territories owned by Castana, but 
subsequently Rudradaman collected a band of followers, the same 
as those that are represented in the inscription as having chosen 
him their lord, and, driving away the S&tavahanas, regained his 
lost kingdom, and got himself crowned as Mahaksatrapa. But as 
appears from the Supara coin of Yajfta-SrI,—which bears such 
striking resemblance to the Ksatrapa coins and is so unlike the 
Kolhapur coins of that monarch, large or small, and from the fact 
that his son Caturapana was his viceroy or representative,—that 
the Satavahanas retained possession of a part at least of the Ksat¬ 
rapa territories up to the time of Yaifia-Srl. They even entered into 
blood relationship with the Ksatrapas, as we learn from the 
Kanheri Inscription, which speaks of the wife of VaMsthIputra 
Satakarni being the daughter of a Mahaksatrapa. But Rudra¬ 
daman pursued his victories, and according to his Junagad Inscrip¬ 
tion, twice conquered Satakarni, the lord of Daksinapatha, but did 
not destroy him, and acquired a good name by his forbearance 
towards one whose connection with him was not remote. Thus 
the lord of Daksinapatha that he conquered w-as Yajna-SrI Sata¬ 
karni. He could not have been his son Caturapana; for the ex¬ 
pression “ non-remoteness of the connetion” suits the former better 
than the latter, as Caturapana’s wife was the daughter of a Maha- 
k:?al;rapa—perhaps his own—and the connection with him was 
positively close. The re-acquisition of his lost kingdom by Rudra¬ 
daman, took place after the nineteenth year of Pulumayi’s reign, 
that is, after about A. D. 149. It is in this way alone that the 
scraps of information derived from the Greek writers, and gathered 
from inscriptions, coins, r.nd popular legends, as well as the dates, 
can be made to harmonize with each other. 

But the date thus assigned to Gotamiputra is not consistent 
with that derived from the Matsya Purana. Our next endeavour, 
therefore, should be to ascertain whether none of the PurSnas 
agrees sufficiently with the conclusion arrived at, and, if any does, 
to account for the great discrepancy between it and the Matsya 
and others. That there is very little agreement among, theni as 
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regards the Andhrabhrtya dynasty, I have already indicated 
above. The genesis of our PurSnic literature seems to be this. 
Certain versified accounts of certain things, purporting to bo 
narrated by a bard to Rsis, assembled together at a sacrificial 
session, were handed down orally from generation to generation; 
and these were after some time committed to writing. The later 
Pur&nas, devoted to the exaltation of a particular deity and to the 

■ 

inculcation of certain doctrines, derived their accounts of these 
things from the earliest written Puranas and not from the oraJ 
tradition. Of the works of this class, which I am going to com¬ 
pare for our present purpose, the oldest appears to me tt) be the 
VSyu, and next to it the Matsya. The Visim is later, and the 
BhSgavata, the latest. The text of the old Puranas gradually be¬ 
came corrupt, and the authors of the later ones were in some cases 
misled by their incorrect readings into putting forth statements 
at variance with the original account. Now the four Puranas 
just mentioned contain general statements about the several dy¬ 
nasties, giving the number of princes belonging to each and its 
duration in years, and they also mention the names of those princes 
more particularly ; while the Vayu and the Matsya give in ad¬ 
dition the number of years for which each reigned. Often there is 
a discrepancy between the general and the particular statements. 

The duration assigned by them all to the Maurya dy¬ 
nasty, founded by Candragupta, whose date as determind by his 
relations with the successors of Alexander the Great is justly 
characterised by Professor Max Miiller as the sheet-anchor of 
Indian chronology, is 137 years. The number of reigning princes 
piven by the Vayu is nine, and by the rest, ten; but the names 
actually enumerated in the Visnu only are ten, while the Vayu 
and the Bhagavata give nine, and the Matsya, only four. The 
total of the years assigned to each prince by the Vayu is 133 
years ; so that it is not unlikely that a short reign of four years 
may have dropped out from the text of that Parana. Thus the 
general statement about ten princes and 137 years seems to be 
corroborated, and it appears pretty clear that the text of the 
Matsya has in this case undergone a good deal of corruption. 
Thus, if with Dr. Kern, we take B. C. 322 as the date of the 
foundation of the Maurya dynasty, its overthrow and the founda¬ 
tion of the next or the Suhga family mu >t have occurred in the 
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year B. C, 185. The Suhgae are generally stated in all the Purinaa 
to have been ten and to have reigned for 112 years, though the 
expression used in the BhUgavata is not “ 112 years,” but ” more 
than a hundred years.” In the actual enumeration, the Mfttsya 
two, and the Bhagavata, one; and the total of the years 
assigned to each prince in the VSyu exceeds 112. There is evi¬ 
dently some mistake liere ; but if we take the general statement 
to be the correct tradition handed down, the dynasty became 
extinct in B. C. 73. The dynasty next mentioned is that of the 
Kanvas or K§.nv5yanaB. There were four princes of this line, and 
they reigned for forty-five years, though the BhSgavata, through 
a mistake to be explained hereafter, makes the period to be 345 
years. They were followed by the Andhrabhrtyas. But here, 
there is a statement in the Vayu and the Matsya, the like of 
which does not occur in the account of the other dynasties. The 
founder of the Andhrabhrtyas, Sindhuka, according to the first 
Purana, and Sisuka, according to the other, is said to have up¬ 
rooted not only the Kanvas, but ” whatever was left of the power 
of the Suhgas. ” ’ And the Kanvas are pointedly spoken of as 
Suhgabhrtyas or ” servants of the Suhgas.”* It, therefore, appears 
likely that when the princes of the Suhga family became v. tc:, 
the Kanvas usurped the whole power, and ruled like i. o x eshwas 
in modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of the '., masters, but 
reducing them to the character of nominal sover ; !gns; and this 
supposition is strengthened by the fact that lil:o the Peshwas they 
were Brahmans and not Ksatriyas. Thus t! n these dynasties 
reigned contemporaneously, and hence the 11 2 years that tradi¬ 
tion assigns to the Suhgas, include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. 
The Suhgas and the Kanvas, therefore, were uprooted, and the 
family of the Andhrabrtyas came to power in B. C. 73. In a 
general way, the number of princes belonging to this line is given 
as thirty in the Vayu, the Visnu, and the Bhagavata, and twenty- 
nine in the Matsya; and the total duration is stated to be 411 
years in the first, 456 in the second and the third, and 460.in the 
fourth. The disagreement here is not great, wherefore the tradi- 

? 4 fr ^ i ii 

KPUjlTffnr: ll vayu. “a servant of the race of the 

Andhras. Sindhuka. having destroyed SuSarman of the Ka^va family with 
main force and whatever will have been left of the power of the Suhgas, will 
obtain possession of the earth." The statement in the MStsya is similar, 
fqf; !F10^jpTr | Vfiyu. 
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tion as to thirty princes and about 456 years may, be accepted as 
correct. But the discrepancy between this general statement and 
the more particular accounts that follow, as well as\the disagree¬ 
ment between the several Puranas in this last respect, is very 
great. This will be apparent from the following table :— 


VRyu. 

MBtsya. 


VisQu. 

BbSgavata. 


Dura- 


Dura- 

f 


Names. 

tion of 

Names. 

tion of 

Name.s. 

Names. 


reign in 


reign in 




years. 


years. 



Sindhuka ... 

1 

23 

/ ^ 

Sisuka ... 

23 

Sipraka ...' 

Name not gi- 



i 

1 


ven; bat men- 




; 

I 

tinned as a 






Yrsala or 




; 


Sadra. 


10 

Krsea. 

18 

Krsija 

I^r^ga 



Mallakaroi ... 

10 or 18 Spl SBtakarei. 

SBiitakarea. 



Pareotsanga ... 

18 

pareotsangu. 

PaurpamBsa. 



Skandhastam- 

18 





,bhi. 


, 


SBtakarei ... 

S6 

SBtakarei 

56 

Satakarni ... 




Lambodara ... 

18 

Lambodara... 

Lambodara. 

Apllava 

12 

Apitaka 

12 

Ivllaka 

Hivllaka. 



MeghasvSti ... 

18 

MeghasvSti... 

MeghasvBti. 



SvBti . 

18 





SkandasvSti ... 

7 

. 




MrgendrasvBti- 

3 





karea. 






KuntalasvSti ... 

8 





SvBtikarpa 

1 



PafirnSvi 

24 

PulomBvi 

36 

Patumat 

A^amBna. 

Nemikrfea ... 

25 

OaurakrsQa or 

25 

Aris^akar- 

Anis^akar- 



NaurikfSOa. 


man. 

man HBleya. 

Hala. 

1 

HBla . 

5 

HBla. 


Saptaka or 

5 

Maiji^ulaka 

5 

Pattalaka ... 

Talaka. 

Map^alaka. 






Purlkafeea. 

21 

Purindrasena... 

5 

Pravillasena. 

Pun^abhiru. 

SBtakarQi ... 

1 

Sundara: SvSti- 

1 

Sundara 

Sunandana. 

Cakora Sfita- 


karea. , 




H 

Cakora SvSti- 

1/3 

Cakora 

Cakora. 

,karei. 


,karea. 




SiTasvBti 

28 

SivasvSti 

28 

SivasvBti 

SivasvBti. 

Gautamlputra 

21 

Gautamlputra. 

21 

Gomatiputra. 

Gomatiputra. 



]^I.>mat 

28 

Pulimat 

PurimBn(mat) 

* 


Sivasri... 

7 

Sivairi 

l^udaiiras. 



Sivaskand^ ... 

7 

^ivaskandba. 

Sivaskanda. 

Yajfia4ri SB* 

29 

Yajfla^ri SSta- 

29. 9 or 

Yajaa4rT 

Yajfia6rl. 

takarpi. 


karei. 

20 



Vijaya 

6 

Vijaya ... , 

6 

Vijaya 

Vijaya. 

Dae4&*ri SB- 

3 

Caedu^rl SBta- 

10 

CandraM ... 

Candravijfia. 

takarpi. 


karQi. 




i Puloroavi ... 

1 

1 

7 

Pulomavit 

7 

PulomBrcis.. 

Sulomadbi. 
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Thus, the V&yu has seventeen princes and 272 years and a 
half; and the Matsya, thirty and 448 and a half. The Visnu gives 
twenty-four names, and the Bh&gayata, twenty-two. This last 
Purana has in many cases corrupted the names and confounded 
Hala with the Aristakarman of the Visnu, whom it names Anista- 
karman Haloya. It also omits the fifth prince of the Visnu 
Purana. The details given in the Matsya come very close to the 
general tradition and thus confirm it. Should we then attribute 
the very great discrepancy between these details and those of the 
Vayu to the corruption of the text of the latter ? Two or three 
names might drop away in this manner, but the omission of 
thirteen names and the reduction of the total duration by 176 
years must, I think, be accounted for in some other way. Besides 
the tradition about 456 years, there is a statement in the Vayu 
Purana, in a verse below, to the effect that the “ Andhras will 
have possession of the earth for three hundred years,**' which 
seems to point to another. That such a tradition existed is indi¬ 
cated by the mistake in the Bhagavata by which the Kanvas are 
assigned three hundred and forty-five years. The original 
account, which the author of this Purana must have seen, pro¬ 
bably assigned forty-five years to the Kanvas, and three hundred 
to the next or Andhrabhrtya dynasty. But since that dynasty 
was also assigned another duration, viz. 456 years, he connected 
the " three hundred *’ with the preceding, and gave 345 years to 
the KSnvayana family. Now, the manner in which the two 
traditions are to be reconciled is by supposing that the longer 
period is made up by putting together the reigns of all the princes 
belonging to the several branches of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty. 
That the younger princes often reigned at Paithan and the elderly 
ones at Dhanakataka appears clear when we compare the inscrip¬ 
tions with the statement in Ptolemy. When the throne at the 
principal seat became vacant, the Paithan princes succeeded. But 
some probably died before their elders and never became kings of 
Dhanakataka. From an Inscription found at Banavasi by Dr. 
Burgess, it would appear that another branch of that dynasty ruled 
over Kanara. The period of three hundred years and the seven¬ 
teen names given in the Vayu Purana refer probably to the main 

1 3T#Wf 5rt ^ % I vayu. 
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branch. The Matsya seems to me to put together the princes of 
all the branches, and thus makes them out to be thirty. The 
total of the years, assigned to the several reigns in the VSyu, 
is 272 j 4 , and if we should suppose one or two reigns lasting for 
about twenty-eight years to have dropped out by the corruption 
of the text, it would become 300'^. Thus then the Vayu and the 
Matsya PurSnas each give a correct account, but of different 
things. The Visnu, which gives twenty-four princes, is not 
entitled to so much credit as the Vayu. It is a later work and 
the author’s purpose being sectarian, he probably did not care so 
much for the accuracy of his details, and hence omitted even the 
duration of each reign. The Bhagavata is still more careless, as 
has already been shown. 

If then we take the account in the Vayu Purana to refer to 
the main branch of the dynasty, and consequently generally cor¬ 
rect, the period that intervened between the rise of the Satavft- 
hanas or Andhrabhrtyas, and the end of the reign of SivasvSti, is 
206 years.' The dynasty must, as we have seen, have been founded 
iuB. C. 73, wherefore the end of SivasvSti’s reign and the accession 
of Gotamlputra must be placed in A. D. 133. We have seen that 
PulumSyi, whose capital was Paithan according to Ptolemy, and 
who from the Inscriptions, appears to have been king of this part 
of the country and to have reigned contemporaneously with his 
father, must have begun to reign at Paithan about 130 A. D.. The 
father and the son drove the foreigners from the Deccan, and the 
son was established as the ruler of the regained provinces, Gota¬ 
mlputra expecting to succeed to the throne at the original seat of 
the family. Gotamlputra reigned for twenty-one years according 
to the PurSnas, wherefore he must have died in 154 A. D.. He was 
alive, as stated before, in the eighteenth year of Pulumayi, i. e. 
in 148, and also in the nineteenth, when the cave temple was de¬ 
dicated, and not alive in the twenty-fourth, i. e. in 154, according 
to the two Inscriptions mentioned before. Ptolemy’s mention of 
Pulumayi, I have already referred to about the year 132; so that, 
the date deduced from this source, and those derived from Gota- 
mlputra’s and PulumSyi’s Inscriptions at Nasik, and Rudradll- 

T By adding up the numbers in the table. 
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man’s at Juni^^ad (on the supposition that the era used in this last 
is the Saka), as well as those derived from the Puranas, may thus 
be shown to be consistent with each other. The dates of all the 
princes whose names we find in the Inscriptions may therefore be 
thus arranged: 

Bimuka began to reign in B. c. 73 and ceased in B. c, 50. 

Kpfea began in B. c. 50 and ceased in B. c. 40. 

BBtakarpi (third in the VSyu P. ) began in B. C. 40 and ceased in A.D. 16. 

RabapBna KsaharSta. 

Gotamlputra began in A. D. 133 add ceased in A. D. 154. 

If the twenty-eight years assigned to Puium&yi in the Matsya 
Purana are to be reckoned from the year of Gotamiputra’s death, 
he must be considered to have begun to reign at Dhanakataka in 
A.D. 154, and to have ceased in a.d. 182. He reigned at Paithan 
from A.D. 130 to A.D. 154, that is, for about twenty-four years, and 
we have seen that the latest year of his reign recorded in the In¬ 
scriptions at Nasik and Karli is the twenty-fourth. Altogether 
then his reign lasted for fifty-two years. But if the twenty-eight 
include twenty-four for which he ruled at Paithan, he must have 
died in 158. This supposition looks very probable. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Siva-Srl, whose coin found in the Tailahgana districts 
has been described by Mr. Thomas in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
IX, p. 64. He appears to have been Pulumayi’s brother, since he 
also is styled on the coin Vasi^hlputa, i. e. VUsisthlputra, or the 
son of Vasisthl. He had a reign of seven years and must have 
died in a.d. 165. Sivaskanda was the next king, to whom also 
seven years have been assigned. There is no trace of these two 
princes on this side of the country; while the name of the next, 
Yajfta Sri, occurs frequently as we have seen in Inscriptions and 
coins. He appears to have been Pulumayi’s immediate succes¬ 
sor at Paithan. His full name was Gotamlputra Yajfia Sri Sfita- 
karni, and he is, as observed before, the Gotamlputra of the Kolha¬ 
pur coins. Some copies of the Matsya assign him twenty-nine 
years, others nine, and twenty, and the Vayu, twenty-nine; while 
the Brahmanda allows him nineteen. Probably he reigned in 
MaharSstra for eighteen or nineteen years, since the sixteenth 
year of his reign is hie latest recorded date, and for twenty-nine 
years at Dhanakataka, since, according to our supposition, the 
Vayu Purana gives an account of the Dhanakataka branch and 
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his coins are found in Tailahgana. And this is confirmed by 
what we have already said. Pulumayi reigned at Dhanakataka 
for four years and his two successors for fourteen. All this while, 
i. e. for eighteen years, Yajna-Sri was ruler of Mahar&stra. He 
must thus have ceased to reign in the last country in about A. D. 
172 and died in about A. D. 202. 

The next three reigns lasted, according to the Vfiyu, for sixteen 
years. No trace of any of these has yet been found on this side of 
the country; but coins of Candra-SrI are found near the original 
seat of government, and two of these are described by Mr. Thomas 
in the paper mentioned above. Thus the latest Andhra- 
bhrtya date is A. D. 218. Madhariputa Sakasena of the Kanheri 
Inscription, the same as the Madhariputa of the Kolhapur 
coins, has been identified with Siva-Srl, the successor of 
Pulumayi, by Pandit Bhagvanlal, and I also at one time concurred 
with him. But the identification is not, I think, tenable. He 
was probably led to it by his reading Sirlsena for Sakasena ; but 
I have shown that the reading is incorrect. Mr. Thomas has 
described a specimen of eleven coins found at Amaravatl near 
Dharanikot, the legend on which he reads as Sakasakasa, but it is 
not unlikely Sakasenasa, “ of Sakasena.” Besides, Madharlputra 
Sakasena could not have been the immediate successor of Pulu¬ 
mayi for a reason which I have already given. One of the 
Kolhapur coins, figured by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, bears the 
names of both Gotamiputa and Matlharlputa, showing that the 
piece originally bearing the name of one of them was re-stamped 
with the name of the other. Mr. Thomas thinks that it was ori¬ 
ginally Madhariputa’s coin. I think it was Gotamlputa’s ; for, if 
we see the other figured coins, we shall find that they are so 
stamped as to leave some space between the rim and the legend. 
This in the present case is utilized and the name of Madhariputa 
stamped close to the rim, which shows that the thing was done 
later. Madhariputa Sakasena, therefore, must have been a suc¬ 
cessor of Gotamiputra Yajiia-SrI Satakarni. But, as we have 
seen, none of his three Puranic successors bore the name, and the 
name Sakasena is one which has nothing like it on the long list of 
the Andhrabhrtyas. Still that king must have reigned at Dhanaka- 
^ka also, if my surmise that Mr. Thomas’ Sakasaka is the same 
as Sakasena is correct. 

7 I R. G. Bhandarkar Works, Vol. III.) 
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In the same manner, sb observed before, Caiuspar^ Sita- 
karni*B name does not appear in the Furtnas. But the PuiAnas 
oaunot be expected to give accurate information on these points. 
In the Mfttsya Pur&na another Andhra dynasty of “ seven princes 
sprung from the servants of the original Andhrabhii^a family 
will, ” it is said, “ come into power after that family becomes 
extinct.”' The Vayu has got a similar verse the reading of which, 
however, is corrupt; but it appears that this new dynasty 
is there meant to be spoken of as having sprung from 
the Andhrabhrtya family itself and must have constituted 
a separate branch cut off from the main line. And we can 
very well understand from the points already made out, how 
such a branch could have constituted itself after Yaifia-Srrs 
ceasing to reign. Vfisisthlputra Satakarni whom I have identified 
with Caturapana married a Ksatrapa lady. The Ksatrapas, as I 
have before observed, were foreigners, most probably Sakas ^ho 
had become Hindus. Madharlputra was not unlikely the son of 
that lady. And thus he and his father Caturapana formed, from 
the very fact of this marriage, a distinct line of princes. Catura¬ 
pana appears to have succeeded Yaj&a-Sr!; and Madharlputra to 
have reigned after Caturapana. The durations of these reigns 
cannot be made out, but the latest date of the former is the 
thirteenth year of his reign, which probably corresponds to 185 
A. D., and of the latter the eighth. The dates of the later Satava- 
hanas are, therefere, these : 

In Maharastra. 

Pulttmftyi . A.D. 130— A.o. 154, 

Yajfla-SrI .A.D. 154— a.d. 173. 

Catufparca or Oaturapsaa ... a.d 173—was reigning in A.D. 185. 

Madharlputra ... About AU), 190— was reigning in about A.D A97. 


In Tailangana. 


Pulumlyi . 

... A.D. 154—A.D. 158. 

8ivaiJ9Tl . 

... A.D. 158— A.D. 165. 

Bivaskanda . 

... A.D. 165— A.D, 173. 

Yajfla-Brl . 

... A.D. 172—A.D, 202. 

Vijaya . 

... A.D. 202—A.D. 208. 

Candra-SrI . 

... A.D. 208—A.D, 211. 

Pulomavi . 

... A.D. 211—A.D. 218. 
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Thus then, the Andhrabhrtyas or Satav&hanas ruled over the 
Deccan from B. C. 73 to about A. D. 218, i. e., for about three cen¬ 
turies. For some time, however, they were dispossessed of the 
country by foreigners who belonged to the Saka tribe. How long 
these were in power, it is difficult to determine. If the Saka era 
was establi^ibed by the foreign oanqueror after his subjugation of 
the country, and if his Satrapa NahapSna or his successor was 
overthrown by Gotamiputra or Pulumdyi, six or seven years 
after NahapSna's latest date, viz. 46, the foreigners held posses¬ 
sion of this country only for about fifty-three years. 



SECTION VII. 

Political and literary traditions about the ssta- 

VAHANAS or SALIVAHANAS. 

The period during which the SatavUhanas or Andhrabhrtyas 

ruled over Maharastra must have been a prosperous one in the 

history of the country. Hence several traditions with regard to 

different kings of this dynasty have been preserved. But that 

Sillivahana or SstavShana was a family name has been forgotten, 

and different princes of the dynasty have been confounded and 

identified. Thus Hemacandra in his Desikosa gives Salivahana, 

S&lana, Hala, and Kuntala as the names of one individual; but we 

see from the list given above that the last two names were borne 

by different princes, and both of them were Salivahanas. In his 

grammar, he gives Salivahana as a Prakrit corruption of 
* 

Satavahana. 

t t 

In modern times, the Saka era is called the Salivahana era 

or an era founded by Salivahana. When it began to be attributed 

to him it is difficult to determine precisely. All the copper-plate 

grants up to the eleventh century, speak of the era as Saka-nrpa- 

kala, i. e., the era of the Saka king or as Sakakala, i. e., the era of 
$ 

the Saka, and in an Inscription at Badami it is stated to be the 
era beginning from “ the coronation of the Saka king. ” Subse¬ 
quently, the simple expression “ Sake, in the year of the Saka,” 
was used, and thereafter Sake or “ in the Saka ”. The word Saka 
thus came to be understood as equivalent to “ an era ” generally, 
the original sense being forgotten. And since the era had to be 
connected with some great king, it was associated with the name 
of Salivahana, whom tradition had represented to be such a king ; 
and thus we now use the expression Salivahana Saka, which, ety¬ 
mologically, can have no sense and is made up of the names of 
two royal families. 

/ 

The current legend makes Salivahana the son of a Brah¬ 
man girl who was a sojourner at Paithan and lived with 
her two brothers in the house of a potter. On one occasion 
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she went to the Godavari to bathe, when Sesa, the king of 
eerpents, becoming enamoured of her, transformed himself into a 
man and embraced her. In due course she gave birth to SalivA- 
hana, who was brought up in the house of the potter.’ Some time 
after, king Vikramaditya of Ujiayinl, to whom a certain deity had 
revealed that he was destined to die at the hands of the son of a 
girl of two years, sent about his Vetala or King of Ghosts to 
find out if there was such a child anywhere. The Vetala saw Saliva* 
hana playing with his girlish mother and informed Vikramaditya. 
Thereupon he invaded Paithan with a large army, but Salivahana 
infused life into clay figures of horses, elephants, and men, by 
means of a charm communicated to him by his father, the king 
of serpents, encountered Vikramaditya, and defeated him. This 
descent of a king of Ujjayini on Paithan I have already alluded 
to and endeavoured to explain. The Salivahana referred to in 
this tradition appears to be Pulumayi who in conjunction with 
his father freed the country from the Sakas and fought with 
Castana or Jayadaman and Rudradaman, whose capital appears to 
have been Ujjayini. It was in consequence of some faint remi¬ 
niscence of Pulumayi-Salivahana’s relations with the Sakas and 
their Satrapa kings that his name was attached to the era first 
used by his adversaries. 

There are also several literary traditions connected with the 
name of Satavahana or Salivahana. A work of the name of 
Brhatkatha, written in that form of the Prakrit which is called 
the PaisAcI or the language of goblins, is mentioned by Dandin in 
his work, the KAvyadarsa.* Somadeva, the author of the Kath&- 
saritsAgara, and Ksemendra, the author of the Brhatkatha, profess 
to have derived their stories from this PaisacI Brhatkatha. The 
stories comprised in this are said to have been communicated to 
GunAdhya, who for some time had been minister to SAtavAhana, 
by a ghost of the name of KAnabhuti. They were written in blood 
and arranged in seven books. GunAdhya offered them to king 
Satavahana, but he refused to receive such a ghastly work written 

1 The story about the girl and her serpent-lover is, in the KathSaaritalgaca, 

mentioned with reference to GueS^bya who was the son of the girl. 

SStavAhana's origin is given differently. 

2 I 
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in blood and in the language of goblins, whereupon Gunadhya 

/ 

burnt six of them. Some time after, king Satavahana having 
been informed of the charming nature of those stories went to 
Gunadhya and asked for them. But the last or seventh book 
alone remained, and this the king obtained from his pupils with 
his permission.’ 

t 

It is narrated in the Kathasaritsagara that while Satavahana 
was, on one occasion, bathing with his wives in a tank in a 
pleasure-garden, he threw water at one of them. As she was tired, 
she told the king not to besprinkle her with water, using the 
words: Modakaih paritadaya mam. The king not understanding 
that the first word was composed of two.Ma “do not" and Udakaib 
“ with waters," but taking it to be one word, meaning “ pieces of 
sweetmeat," caused sweetmeat to be brought, and began to throw 
pieces at the queen. Thereupon she laughed and told the king 
that he did not know the phonetic rules of Sanskrit, and that 
while she meant to tell him not to besprinkle her with water, he 
had understood her to say that she wanted him to throw pieces of 
sweetmeat at her. There was no occasion for sweetmeat at the 
place, and this ought to have led the king to the true sense; but 
he was not. Thereupon the king was ashamed of his own 
ignorance while his queen was so learned, and became disconso¬ 
late. Gunadhya and Sarvavarman, who were his ministers, were 
informed of the cause; and the former promised to teach him 
grammar in six years, though it was a study of twelve. Sarvavar¬ 
man, however, offered to teach the subject in six months, and his 

f 

offer was accepted ; but as it was not possible to do so, Sarva¬ 
varman propitiated the God Kartikeya or Skanda by his self- 
mortifioations, and ^he god communicated to him the first Sutra 
of a new grammar, SIddho Varnasamamnayah. Thereupon Sarva¬ 
varman repeated the other Sutras, when K&rtikeya said that if he 
had not been so hasty, and had allowed him to repeat the whole, the 
new grammar would have become superior to Panini’s; but since 
it could not be so now, it would be a small treatise—K&tantra, 
and would also be called K^Upaka after the tail of his peacock. 
This new grammar Sarvavarman taught to the king.‘ 


1 KathSsaritsBgara, II. 8. 

2 Katb&BaritsSgara \ 1.108 & ff. 
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The same story is told by Tarfin&tha in his “ History of 
Buddhism**'; but he makes the name of the king to be 
Udayana, and of Sarvavarman, Saptavarman ; while the com¬ 
petitor of Sarvavarman is represented by him to be Vararuoi 
instead of Gunadhya. But Udayana is represented as a king 
reigning in Sourthern India, and S&tav&hana in idle form of 
S&ntiv&hana is also mentioned in connection with the story 
as a southern king in whose dominions Vararuci lived. As 
Udayana frequently figures in Buddhistic stories, the southern 
prince SHtavahana is confounded with him, and this seems to be 
indicated by the fact that this Udayana is represented to have 
ruled over a country in the South, though the usual Udayana is 
a Northern prince. 

It will thus appear that the Katantra grammar was com¬ 
posed by Sarvavarman at the request of a prince of the 
S&tavahana family. And the same thing appears to be allu¬ 
ded to even by Hwan Thsang, when he says in connection with 
the shortening of the originally large work on grammar by Pftni- 
ni and others : “ Lately a Brahman of South India, at the request 
of a king of South India, reduced them further to 2,500 slokas. 
This work is widely spread, and used throughout all the frontier 
provinces, but the well-read scholars of India do not follow it as 
their guide in practice.* 

There is a work written in the old Maharastrl dialect called 
Saptasatl, which is of the qature of an anthology, consisting of 
G&thas or stanzas in the Ary a metre, mostly on love matters. 
The author of this is, in the third verse, mentioned as Hala, and 
ordinarily he is spoken of as Salivahana. Bana speaks of it in a 
verse in the introduction to his Harsa-carita as " an imperishable 
and refined repository of good sayings composed by S&liv5hana. ” 
Verses from it are quoted in Dhanika’s commentary on the Data- 
rupaka, in the Sarasvatl-Kanthabharana, and in the Ks,vyapra- 
kasa. There is, it will be observed, in the list of the Andhrabhr- 
tya princes, one of the name of Hala, who probably was either the 
author of the work, or to whom it was dedicated by a court-poet. 

1 Scbiefner’s Translation, p. 73 & ff. 

2 Life of Hwan Thsang, Beal's Trans., p. Hi. 
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From these traditions we may, 1 think, safely conclude that lite¬ 
rature flourished under the rule of the Andhrabhrtyas, and that 
the Prakrits or spoken langua^res, especially the Maharastrl, were 
probably for the first time, used for literary purposes. In Vfitsya- 
yana's Kamasutra or Institutes of Love, Kuntala Satakarni Sata- 
v&hana is spoken of as having killed Malayavatl, ( who is called 
Mah&devI, and consequently must have been his chief queen,) by 
means of a pair of scissors in connection with certain amorous 
sports.' The name Kuntala occurs in the list given in the 
M&tsya Pur&na. 


1 ’ipW { 3WW ]. ProL Aufrecht’s 

quotation in the Oxf. Cat., p. 217 b., does not contain the name and he 

supplies TTf g j t st from the preceding clause ; but a GapikS or courtezan cannot 
be called MahSdevl, 


SECTION VIII. 

Religious, social and economic condition of mahArsstra 

UNDER THE ANDHRABHRTYAS OR SSTAVAHANAS. 

During this period the religion of Buddha was in a flourish¬ 
ing condition. Princes and chiefs calling themselves MahaWioias 
and Maharatthis, merchants ( Naigamas), goldsmiths (Suvarna- 
k&ras), carpenters (Vardhakas), corn-dealers ( Dhfinyakasrenis), 
druggists (Gandhikas), and ordinary householders ( Grhasthas), 
caused at their expense temples and monasteries to he excavated 
out of the solid rock for the use of the followers of that religion. 
It has been mentioned above that in the first part of this period, 
the cpuntry was exposed to the inroads of foreign tribes, such as 
Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks, Sakas, and Pahiuvas. These after¬ 
wards settled in the country and adopted the Buddhist religion. 
For, amon^ the donors and benefactors whose names are recorded 
in the Cave Inscriptions, there are a good many Sakas and 
Yavanas. But some, and especially the Sakas, seem to have 
adopted Brahmanism. The Buddhist temples were provided with 
Caityas or tombs in imitation of those in which some relic of 
Buddha was buried, and these were objects of worship. Iho 
monasteries contained cells intended as residence.s for Bhiksua or 
mendicant priests. These travelled over the country during the 
year and spent the four rainy months at one of those monastic 
establishments. In the month of Sravana, the monks held the 
ceremony of robing, at which the old clothes were thrown away 
and new ones worn. To provide these for them, charitable persons 
deposited, as we have seen, sums of money with certain guilds 
with directions that out of the interest new robes should be par- 
chased and given to the priests. Villajies were assigned by kings 
and their officers for the support of the.'=;o religious establishments. 
The mendicant priests often travelled by sea; and hence at the 
head of several of the creeks in Konkan we have cave monaattries 
intended as Dharraa-talis or rest-houses for them. We have, such 
oaves at Chiplun, Mahad and Kude, situated respectively on the 
Dabhol, the Bankot, and the Rajapuri creeks. For those «ho 

9 (lt« G. Bhandarkar Works, Vol. Ill, 1 
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landed at the head of the Bombay harbour or at Ghod-Bandar, 
there were the Kanheri caves. 

Brahmanism also flourished side by side with Buddhism. In 
the Inscription at Nasik, in which Usavadata dedicates the cave 
monastery excavated at his expense, for the use of the itinerant 
'* priests of the four quarters,” he speaks, as we have seen, of his 
many charities to Brahmans. The same notions as regards these 
matters prevailed then as now. Usavadata fed a hundred thousand 
Brahmans, as the Maharaj Sindia did about thirty years ago. It 
was considered highly meritorious to get Brahmans married at 
one’s expense then as now. Gotamiputra also, in the same Inscrip¬ 
tion which records a benefaction in favour of the Buddhists, is 
spoken o^ as the only protector of Brahmans, and as having, like 
Usavadata, put them in the way of increasing their race. Kings 
and princes thus appear to have patronized the followers of both 
the religions, and in none of the Inscriptions is there an indica¬ 
tion of an ope a ho.stility between them. 

Trade and commerce must also have been in a flourishing con¬ 
dition during this early period. Ships from the western countries 
came, according to the author of the Periplus, to Barugaza or 
Bharukaccha, the modern Bharoch ; and the merchandise brought 
by them was thence carried to the inland countries. Onyx stone 
in large quantities from Paithan, and ordinary cottons, muslins, 
mallow-coloured cottons, and other articles of local production 
from Tagora, were carried in waggons to Barugaza and thence 
exported to the west. 

Paithan is placed by the author of the Periplus at the 
distance of twenty days’ journey to the south of Barugaza, 
and is spoken of as the greatest city in Dakhinabades or 
Daksin&patha, and Tagara, ten days’ east of Paithan.' This 
town has not yet been identified. Its name does not occur in any 
of the Cave Inscriptions; but it is mentioned in a copper-plate 
grant of tlie first half of the seventh century, and princes of a 
dynasty known by the name of Silahara, call themselves 
“sovereigns of Tagara, the best of towns,” in all their grants. 
Some have identified it with Devagiri and others with Junnar; 

i lad. Ant., Vol. VUI, pp. 143, U4. 
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but in both oases its bearing from Paithan as given by the Greek 
geographers has not been taken into account. I have elsewhere 
discussed the question, and have proposed Dharur in the Nizam's 
territory as the site of the ancient city. 

The other sea-port towns mentioned in the Periplus are: 
(2) Souppara, the modern Supare or Supara near Bassein 
and the Sorparaka of the Inscriptions and the Purinas, 
where interesting Buddhistic relics were dug out by Mr. 
Campbell and Pandit Bhagvanlal; ( 3 ) Kallieno, the modern 
Kalyan, which must have been a place of great commer¬ 
cial importance, since a good many of the donors whose names are 
inscribed in the oaves at Kanheri and some mentioned in the 
oa es at Junnar were merchants residing in Kalyan;' (4) Semulla, 
identified withChembur by some and with Chaul by others ; (5) 
Mandagora, very likely the same as the modern Mandad, origi¬ 
nally Mandagada, situated on the Rajapuri creek near Kude, 
where we have the oaves ;(6) Palaipal nai, which probably was the 
same as Pal which is near Mahad ; (7) Melizeigara, the second part 
of the name of which can at once be recognized as .fayagad and 
which must be identified with that place, whatever the first 
part Meli may mean ; ( 8 ) Buzantion, and other.s. 

Buzantion is probably the Vai jay anti* of the Inscriptions, 
but with what modern town it is to be identified, it is 
difficult to say. Vaijayanti is mentioned in the Kadamba 
copper-plates, translated by Mr. Telang,* and was most 
probably some place in North Kanara. In a grant of the 
Vijayanagara dynasty, Madhava, the great counsellor of king 
Harihara, is represented to have been appointed viceroy of 
Jayantipura. He then conquered Goa and seems to have 
made that his capital.* Jayantipura is said to be another 
name for Banavasi. In the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata, 
Banavasi is spoken of, as if it were the name of a country, and 

1 See the Inscriptionn in JBBRAS, Vol, VI, and in Arch, Surv., W, India. 

No. 10. 

2 Karli No. 1, Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol, XII, pp. 318 and 321. 

4 JBBRAS, Vol. IV, p. 115, 
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immediately after it, Jayaxitl is mentioned as a town.* If then 
JayantI and VaijayantI were two forms of the same name, Vaija- 
yantl was probably the modern Banavasi, or perhaps, in consider¬ 
ation of the factf; that the name of Vaijayanti occurs in an Inscri¬ 
ption at Karli, and also that the Greek geographers in mention¬ 
ing the places of note on the cf)ast could not have I'un at once 
from Jayagad to the southern limit of North Kanara, Vaijayanti 
may be identified with Vijayadurga. But these objections are not 
of very great weight. 

It is not possible to ascertain the names of all the towns in 
the inland country that were in a flourishing condition during 
the time we have been .speaking of. Besides Paithan and Tagara 
there was Nasik, which is mentioned in an Inscription in one of 
the oaves at the place and also at Bedsa. The district about the 
town was called Govnrdhana. 

Junnar was another flourishing town, as is attested by the 
number of cave-temples at the place. But what its name was, 
we do not know. The name Junnar, Junanara, Jurnanagara, 
or Jirnanagara, which means the old town, must have been 
given to it after it had lost its importance. I have already 
expressed my belief that it was the capital of NahapSna. 
Pulumayi, who overthrew the dynasty of Nahapana, is, in one of 
the Nasik Inscriptions styled “ lord of Navanara, ” meant pro¬ 
bably for Navanagara or the New Town. That he reigned at 
Paithan we know from Ptolemy, and also from the many tradi¬ 
tions about Salivahann, which locate the person or persons bear¬ 
ing that name at that city. The Navanara, then, of the Inscription 
was probably am^ither name given to the town when Pulumayi 
re-established his dynasty, and, in contrast with it, Nahapana’s 
capital was called the “Old Town.” Or perhaps Pulumayi widened 
the old town of Paithan and called the new extension Navanara. 

What town existed near the group of caves at Karli and the 
adjoining places, we do not know. But the place spoken of in 
connection with the monastic establishment is in an Inscription 

1 Chap. XXXI, vv. 69 and 70, Bom. Ed. The Vanavasinah at the end of ▼. 69 
refers to the town or country of BannvasT, and ought properly to appear as 
Vanavasikan. In the Pura^as, too, Vanavasikah is given as the name of 
a people. 
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named Valuraka,' and the district in which it was situated is 
called M5mal5h5ra,* or the district of MSmala, the modern 
Maval. 

Further south there was the town of Karahfitaka, the 
modern Karhad, which is mentioned in an Inscription at Kude* 
and also in the MahSbharata.* Kolhapur also must have been a 
flourishing town in those days, since a Buddhistic Stupa contain¬ 
ing the coins we have already noticed and other remains of anti¬ 
quity have been found there. The old name of the place is un¬ 
known. Either Karhad or Kolhapur must be the Hippocura of 
Ptolemy in which he locates Baleocuros, whom we have identi¬ 
fied with the ViiivSyakura of the Kolhapur coins. 

Persons engaged in trade and commerce probably acquired 
large fortunes. The great Chaitya-cave at Karli was caused to be 
constructed by a Seth ( Sresthin ) of Vaijayantl, and in other 
places also, especially at Kanheri, their gifts were costly. 

There were in those days guilds of trades such as those of 
weavers, druggists, corn-dealers, oil-manufacturers &c. Their orga¬ 
nisation seems to have been complete and effective, since, as already 
mentioned, they received permanent deposits of money and paid 
interest on them from generation to generation. 

Self-government by means of such guilds and village communi¬ 
ties has always formed an important factor of the political admi¬ 
nistration of the country. A Nigamasabha or town-corporation is 
also mentioned in one of Usavadata’s Nasik Inscriptions, which 
shows that something like municipal institutions existed in those 
early days. 

It is also worthy of remark that the yearly interest on the 2000 
Karsapanas, deposited by Usavadata, was 100 Karsapanas, and in 
another case, that on 1000 was 75, showing that the rate of inter¬ 
est was not so high as it has been in recent times, but varied from 
five to seven and a half per cent, per annum. If the rate of inter¬ 
est depends on the degree of .security and bears an inverse ratio to 

1 No. 14, Karli. Arch. Surv. West, Ind, No, 10, 

2 Ibid. No. 19. 

3 No. 20, Kuda Caves. Arch. Surv. West. Ind. No. 10. 

4 In tbe place above referred to. 
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the efficiency of government, it appears that the country was well 
governed, notwithstanding political revolutions. To this result 
the efficient local organization spoken of above, which no changes 
of dynasties ever affected, must no doubt have contributed in a 
large measure. 

Communication between the several provinces does not appear 
to have been very difficult. Benefactions of persons residing in 
VaijayantI or BanavisI, and Sorparaka or Supara, are recorded in 
the cave at Karli; of a Nasik merchant at Bedsa ; of some inhabi¬ 
tants of Bharukaccha and Kalyan at Junnar; of natives of North¬ 
ern India and Dattamitrl, which, I have elsewhere shown, was 
situated in Lower Sindh, at Nasik ; and of an iron-monger of 
Karah&taka or Karhad at Kude. On the other hand, gifts of 
natives of Nasik and Karhad are recorded on the Stupa at Bhar- 
hut, which lies midway between Jabbalpore and Allahabad.' Un¬ 
less there were frequent communications between these places, it 
is not possible that the natives of one should make religious en¬ 
dowments at another. 


1 Cunningham's StQpa of Bbarbut, pp. 131,135, 136,138, 139, 



SECTION IX. 

Probable history of the period between the extinction 

OF THE AndHRABERTYAS AND THE RISE'OF THE CALUKYAS. 

For about three centuries after the extinction of the Andhra- 
bhrtyas, we have no specific information about the dynasties that 
ruled over the country. The Matsya and the VSyu, as observed 
before, place seven princes of a branch of the Andhrabhityas after 
them, and I have given reasons to believe that the Madharlputra 
of the Inscription and the coins referred to before was one of them. 
This branch seams to have been in possession of the whole extent 
of the country that was ruled over by their predecessors. If the 
fact, noticed before, of some coins of the later Ksatrapa kings 
being found in a village near Karhad is to be regarded as evi¬ 
dence of their sway over this country and not to be attributed 
merely to commercial intercourse, the Ksatrapa dynasty also 
must be considered to have obtained possession of a portion at 
lea.st of the Deccan after the Satavahanas. The earliest of these 
princes is Vijaya Saha' ( or Sena )>whoi5e date is 144'’' which, if 
the era is that of the Saka kings, corresponds to A. D. 222, while 
the latest date we have assigned to the Satavahanas is about 
A. D. 218. The last of the princes whose coins are found near 
Karhad is Visva Saha ( Sena), one of whose coins has the date 
214 and another 224, corresponding to A. D. 292 and A. D. 302.* 

About this time princes of the race of Abhiras or cowherds 
must have come into power. Ten of them are mentioned in the 
Puranas. In the Nasik caves there is an Inscription dated in the 
ninth year of Vlrasena Abhira, the son of Damarl and of Sivadatta 
Abhira.* The characters in the Inscription, though they do not differ 
much from those in the Inscriptions of the latter Andhrabhrtya 
kings, must be regarded as more modern. The language is Sanskrit, 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, p. 17. 

2 Ibid. p. 28 ( No. 10 ). 

3 Ibid. No. 15. 

4 Ibid. No. 16, aod Traos. Inter. Con., 1874, p. 341 
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which I rojrard as an indication of a later era. When the popular 
dialect became different from the Pali, or the Pali became less 
sacred, the people fell back upon the original- Sanskrit for such 
purposes as those of recording religious gifts ; and thus in all the 
later grants wo find the Sanskrit used, while, from the times of 
Asoka to the extinction of the Andhrabrtyas, the language used 
was mostly the Pali, or, to speak more accurately, one or more of 
the Prakrits of the period. 

The Abhiras were in power for sixty-seven years according 
to the Vayu Parana. Many other dynasties are mentioned in the 
Puranas as having ruled over the country. But the inform¬ 
ation given tliere is much more confused than in the case 
of the previous families. It appears that the dynasties that 
ruled over different parts of India at the same time are put 
together and confused with those that succeeded each other, so 
that it is not possible without extraneous assistance to determine 
their chronological relations. 

We have seen from the Cave Inscriptions that from remote 
times tribes of Ksatriyas calling themselves Bhojas and Rat^is or 
R&strikas were predominaiit in the country. In the northern part 
of the Deccan or Maharastra these called themselves “ the Great 
Ratthis or Maharatthis, the ancient Maraihas,” but in other 
places the name in use must have been Ratthis or Ratthas, since 
we know of more modern chiefs in the Southern Maratha Country 
who called themselves by that name. Some of the Rattha tribes 
must have for.med themselves into a family or group ( kuta ) and 
called themselves Ratthakiida, and later on RaihtKla, the Sanskrit 
original of which is Rasirakuta. Or the Rastrakuta family was 
BO called because it was the main branch of the race of the 
Ratthas that had spread t)ver the whole country. These native 
chiefs that ruled over the country must have been held in subjec¬ 
tion by the Andhrabhrtyas during the continuance of their power, 
and also by the later Ksatrapas. But after the dynasties became 
extinct they must have re.sumed their independence. The Abhiras 
held sway for some time and over a part of the country only ; for 
the tradition of Gaul! or cowherd rulers, which very probably 
refers to them, is confined to the Nasik and Khandesh districts. 
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The BSstrakutss probably rose to power about the same time 
as the Abhiras. Hence in the Inscriptions on the Miraj plates and 
the Yevur tablet, first brought to light by Mr. Wathen and Sir 
Walter Elliot' respectively, it is stated that Jayasiihha, the 
founder of the Calukya dynasty in the Deccan, established him¬ 
self in the country after having vanquished Indra, the son of 
Krsna of the Rsstrakuta family. The Calukya dynasty was, as 
will hereafter be seen, founded in the beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. From about the end of the third to 
the beginning of the sixth century, therefore, the Deccan was 
ruled over by princes of the Rastrakuta family. 

An Inscription on copper-plates, found in the Caitya of one of 
the caves at Kanheri, is dated in the 245th year of a dynasty, 
which, if the word has been correctly lithograpiied, is called 
Strakutaka.* But the published copy of the Inscription was made 
in the time of Dr. Bird, and the plates themselves are not now 
available for re-examination. The Strakutaka may be a inislection 
for RSstrakuta. But it is not unlikely Traikiitaka, as the late 
Pandit Bhagvanlal contended. He has published a copper-plate 
charter issued from the camp of the victorious army of Traiku^i- 
kas by a prince of the name of Darhasena’* in the year 207. 
Traikutaka was thus probably the name of a race and the prince 
belonged to it. And the Kanheri Inscription would show that 
this dynasty had an era of its own. From the form of the 
characters in the Inscription, it appears that it was engraved 
In the latter part of the fifth century of the Christian era; so 
that the Traikutaka dynasty was founded about the middle of 
the third century, i. e. after the extinction of the Ss.tavilhana8. 
But further information about the dynasty is not available ; and 
we do not know over what extent of country it ruled. But since 
the epoch of the era appears to be the same as that of the era used 
by the kings of Cedi, possibly the race of the Haihayas or Kala- 
curis which ruled over that province rose to power about 249 A. D. 
and held sway over a part of the Deccan including the western 
coast up to the country of L&ta. They were afterwards driven 
away by some other race and had to confine themselves to Cedi. 
The resemblance between the names Tripura, the capital of the 
dynasty, and Trikuta is perhaps not fortuitous. 

1 JRA8.. Vols II, III, IV : Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 12- 

2 JBBRAS., Vol. V, p. 16, of the copies of the Kanheri Inscription, 

3 JBBRAS., Vol. XVI, p. 346. 

91B. Q« Bhaadarkar Works, Vol, XII, [ 
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THE EARLY CALUKYAS. 

We will next proceed to an account of the princes w'ho belong¬ 
ed to the dynasty called Calikya, Caliikya, or Calukya.’ A large 
number of Inscriptions on copper-plates and stone-tablets have 
amply elucidated the history of this dynasty. The legendary 
orgin of this family is thus given by Bilhana, the author of the 
Vikramahkadevacarita, or life of Vikramaditya a prince of the 
later or restored Calukya line. On one occasion when Brahraa- 
deva w'as engaged in his morning devotions, Indra came up to 
him and complained of the sinfulness of the world in which no 
man performed the sacrifical rites or gave oblations to the gods. 
Brahmadeva lotiked at his ‘culuka’, or the hand hollowed for the 


1 Dr. Fleet draws a distinction between Calukya and Calukya and asserts 
that “ thi.s la.st form belongs only to the restored dynasty commencing 
with Taila II " and that “ it does not occur in any of the genuine early 
Inscriptions. ’’ But it does belong teethe earlier dynasty also, and is found 
in genuine early Inscriptions. The best way to determine the point whe¬ 
ther the first syllable was ^ or is to refer to verses containing the 
name, the metre of which will show the quantity unmistakably. The In¬ 
scriptions of the earlier dynasty are in prose; we must therefore refer to 
the versified grants of the R{Sf(rakntas which speak of the dynasty sup¬ 
planted by them. In the Radhanpur grant of Govinda III (Ind. ant., Vol. 
VI, p, 65 ), we have *•* verse 3. In the Navasari grant 

edited by me (JBBRAS., Vol. XVIII, p. 257 ) we have 

three of the five grants of the eastern branch of the 
early dynasty edited by Dr. Hultzsch we have (South 

Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I. pp. 44, 47 & 57 ). The form is also fre¬ 
quently used. The distinction between and ’qi and the difference in 
sense in consequence of the lengthening of the vowel which Dr. Fleet 
points out have place in the pure Sanskrit of Papini and of the BrXhma- 
pas; but there is no room for them in names that came into use in the 
Prakrit period long after Sanskrit became a dead language. Calukya was 
some vernacular name which was Sanskritized into the various forms we 
gotually find. 
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reception of water in the course of his devotional exercise, and 
from it sprang a mighty warrior who became the progenitor of 
the Calukya race. Some time after, two great heroes of the name 
of HSrIta and Manavya were born in the family and they raised 
it to very great distinction. The original seat of the dynasty was 
Ayodhya, and in the course of time a branch of it established it¬ 
self in the South. 

As stated in the opening lines of all the copper-plate grants of 
this family, the Calukyas belonged to the Gotra or race of Manavya 
and were the descendants of Harlti. They were under the guardian¬ 
ship of the Seven Mothers and were led to prosperity by the 
god KSrtikeya. They obtained from N&rayaiia a standard with 
a boar represented on it, and fighting under that standard they 
subjugated all kings. The Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, re¬ 
ferred to above, agree with Bilhana in representing Ayodhya as 
the original seat of the family. But since these were almost con¬ 
temporaneous with the poet, all the three represent only the 
tradition that was current in the eleventh century. 

The first prince who raised the family to distinction 
in the South was Jayasimha. H? fought several battles 
with the reigning princes, and, among them, with those belong¬ 
ing to the Rastrakuta family, if the Yevur tablet is to be trusted, 
and acquired the sovereignty of the country. After him reigned 
Ranar&ga, who was a prince of great valour and had a stately 
and gigantic person. 

He was succeeded by his son Pulakesi, who performed a great 
Asvamedha or horse-sacrifice and attended equally to the concerns 
of this world and the next. He made Vatapipura, which has been 
identified with Badami in the Kaladgi district, his capital. He ap¬ 
pears to have been the first great prince of the family ; for, in all 
the subsequent grants the genealogy begins with him. His full 
title was Satyasraya Sri Pulakesi Vallabha Maharaja. Of these 
words, Vallabha appears to be the title of all princes of this dynasty. 
In some cases, Vallabha had Prthvl prefixed to it, so that the 
expression meant “ the Lover or Husband of the Earth, Satya- 
draya or “ the Supjwrt of Truth ” was inherited by some of the 
later princes. 
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Pulakejrf’s son Klrtivaman succeeded to the throne after Mm. 
He subjugated a family of princes of the name of Nalas; hut over 
what province it ruled we do not know. He also subdued ftie 
Mauryas, who, from a statement in an Inscription at Aihole* 
upon which this account is principally based, seem to have been 
chiefs of northern Konkan, and reduced also the Kadambas of 
Banav&si in North Kanara. 

Klrtivarman had three sons at least, who were all young when 
he died. His brother Mahgallsa therefore came to the throne after 
him. Mahgallsa vanquished the Kalacuris, a family of princes 
ruling over the country of Cedi, the capital of which was Tripura 
or Tevur near Jabbalpore. Buddha, son of Sarhkaragana, whom 
he is represented in one grant* to have conquered and put to flight, 
must have been a Kalacuri prince, as the name Sarhkaragana fre« 
quently occurs in the genealogy of the dynasty. 

Mahgallsa is said to have carried his arms to both the eastern 
and western seas. On the coast of the latter he conquered what is 
called Bevatidvipa, or the Island of Revatl. A copperplate grant 
by a governor of this island was found near Goa*, from which it 
would appear that Revatl was very probably the old name of Redi* 
situated a few miles to the south of Vengurla. In an Inscription in 
a cave-temple at Badami, it is stated that the temple^ was caused 
to be excavated by Mahgallsa. He there placed an idol of Visnu, 
and on the occasion of its consecration granted a village, out of the 
revenues of which a ceremony called NarSyanabali was to be per¬ 
formed and sixteen Brahmans to be fed every day, and the residue 
to be devoted to the maintenance of recluses. This Inscription is 
dated in the twelfth year of some reign when 500 years of the Saka 
era had elapsed. The reign in the twelfth year of which tlie cave- 
temple was consecrated, is taken to be the reign of Mahgidlsa. On 
this supposition Mahgallsa began to reign in 489 Saka; but I 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 241. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII. p. 161. See also Vol. XIX, p. 17. 

3 JBBRA8., Vol. X, pp. 365-6. 

4 Revatl should, according to the usual rules, be corrupted to Revatl or Re- 
a-<}i and then to Redi* 

5 Ind. Ant., Vol. Ill, p. 305. 
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have elsewhere' brought forward what I consider to be very 
strong arguments to show that Mahgallsa could not have come to 
the throne so early as that, and the only criticism* that I have seen 
on my observations, seems to me to be very unsatisfactory and 
serves only to confirm my statement. The reign referred to, there' 
fore, is that of Kirtivarman, and if its twelfth year fell in 500 
Saka, Kirtivarman must have come to the throne in 489 Saka cor¬ 
responding to A. D. 567. In that Inscription Mahgallsa assigns 
all the good bruits of his charities to his brother in the presence 
of the gods Aditya and Agni and of the assembled crowd of men, 
and claims to himself only the fruit arising from serving his 
brother faithfully. In the copper-plate grant of the governor of 
Revatl, referred to above, Saka 532 is mentioned as the twentieth 
year of the reign of a prince who, from the titles given there and 
from the fact that Mahgallsa had about that period conquered the 
island, must have belonged to the Calukya family. He could not 
have been Kirtivarman, for the island was not conquered in his 
time, neither could he be the successor of Mahgallsa who, as I 
shall presently state, got possession of the throne in 533 Saka. He 
must therefore have been Mahgallsa himself, and if Saka 532 was 
the twentieth year of his reign, he must have begun to reign in 
513 Saka.* Kirtivarman thus reigned from 489 Saka or A, D. 567 
to 513 Saka or A. D. 591, that is, for twenty-four years. 


1 JBBRAS., Vol. XIV, pp. 23—25, 
t Ind. Ant., Vol, X, pp. 57- 58. 

3 Se« also the arguments used by ma in the paper referred to above. In a 
recently published article Dr. Fleet places the accession of Mahgallsa in 
521 Saka current, being led to it by the occurrence in an Inscription of that 
prince of the words ^ I carefully exa¬ 

mined the facsimile of the Inscription given in the article ; and am satis¬ 
fied that this is by no means the correct reading. and 

only words that are certain and perhaps the word 41 also. But q-sgir is 
highly doubtful; the letter which Dr. Fleet reads H is exactly like that 
which he reads ; and there is some vacant space after sff and q in which 
something like another letter appears. Similarly the of is hard¬ 

ly visible as an independent letter, and the next two letters are also 
doubtful. Besides in no other Inscription of the early CSlukyas does thf 
eyolio year appear. ( See Ind. Ant., Vol, XIX, p. 9 and ff.) 
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In the latter years of his reign Mahgallsa seems to have been 
engaged in intrigues to keep his brother’s son Fulakesi off from 
the succession, and to place his own son on the throne. But Pula- 
koM, who had grown to be a prince of remarkable abilities, baffled 
all his intrigues, and by the use of energy and counsel, he neutra¬ 
lized all the advantage that Mangallsa had by the actual posse¬ 
ssion of power, and in the attempt to secure the throne for his sen, 
Mahgallsa lost his own life and his kingdom. 

Fulakesi, the son of Klrtivarman, succeeded. His full title was 
Satyasraya Sri Prthvl-Vallabha Maharaja. From a copper-plate* 
grant executed in the third year of his reign and in 535 Saka, he 
appears to have come to the throne in 533 Saka or A,D. 611. After 
Mahgallsa’s death, the enemies whom his valour had kept in 
subjection rose on all sides. A prince of the name of Appayika 
and another named Govinda (who very probably belonged to the 
Rastrakuta race, since that name occurs frequently in the genea¬ 
logy of that family) attacked the new Calukya king. The former, 
who had horses from the northern seas in his army, fled away in 
fear when opposed by the powerful forces of Fulakesi; and the latter 
surrendered to him and becoming his ally was received 
into favour and rewarded. * He then turned his arms against the 
Kadambas, attacked BanavasI, their capital, and reduced it. The 
prince of the Gahga family, which ruled over the Cera * country 
situated about the modern province of Mysore, and the head of 
the Alupa * race, which probably held the province of Malabar, be¬ 
came his allies. He then sent his forces against the Mauryas of 
the Konkan, who were vanquished without any difficulty. With 
a fleet of hundreds of ships he attacked Puri, * which was the 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI. p. 73. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol VIII, p. 243, line 8 of the Inscription. From the words oa, 
ekena and aparepa it is clear that two persons are here meant. But Dr. 
Fleet in his translation makes both of them one, which is a mistake ; 
and the translation, I must say, is unintelligible. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol, I, p. 363, and Vol. VII, p. 168. 

4 The name of the royal family seems to bo preserved in the name of the 
modern town of Alupai on the Malbar Coast. 

5 The town is called the LaksmI of the Western Ocean. It was probably 
the capital of the Maurya king of the Konkan and afterwards of the 
BilShSras. 
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mistress of the western sea, and reduced it. The kings of L&ta, 
Malava, and Gurjara were conquered and became his dependents.' 

About this time, there was a pcjwerful monarch in Northern 
India whose name was Harsavardhana. He was king of Kanoj,but 
in the course of time made himself the paramount sovereign of the 
North. He then endeavoured to extend liis power to the south of 
the Narmada, but was opposed by Pulakesi, who killed many of 
his elephants and defeated his army. Thenceforward, Pulakesi 
received or assumed the title of Paramesvara or lord paramount. 
This achievement was by the later kings of the dynasty consider- * 
ed the most important, and that alone is mentioned in their copper¬ 
plate grants in the description of Pulakesi II, Pulakesi appears to 
have kept a strong force on the banks of the Narmada to guard the 
frontiers. 

Thus, by his policy as well as valour, he became the 
supreme lord of the three countries called Maharastrakas contain¬ 
ing ninety-nine thousand villages. The kings of Kosala and 
Kalihga’ trembled at his approach and surrendered to him. After 
some time he marched with a large army against the king of 
Kaficlpura or Conjeveram and laid siege to the town. He then 
crossed the KSveri and invaded the country of the Colas, the P&n- 
dyas, and the Keralas. But these appear to have become his 
allies. After having in this manner established his supremacy 
throughout the South, he entered his capital and reigned in peace. 
The date of the Inscription from which the greater portion of this 
narrative is taken is 556 Saka, corresponding to A.D. 634, so that 
Pulakesi’s career of conquest had closed before A. D. 634. 

It was in the reign of this kiiig that Hwan Thsang, the Chi¬ 
nese Buddhist pilgrim, visited India. In the course of his travels 
through the country he visited Maharastra, which he calls Moho- 
la-cha. He saw Pulakesi, whom he thus describes: “ He is of the 
race of Tsa-ta-li ( Ksatriyas ): his name is Pii4o-ki’she ; his ideas 
are large and profound and he extends w idely his sympathy and 
benefactions. His subjects serve him with perfect self-devotion.”* 


1 For the position of these countries, see Sec. Ill, puru %, 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 290. 
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About Pulakesi’s having withstood the power of Harsavardha* 
na, which we have beftjre mentioned on the authority of 
Inscriptions, Hwan Thsang speaks in these words: “ At present 
the great king SlUditya (Harsavardhana ) carries his victorious 
arms from the east t<j the west; he subdues distant peoples and makes 
the neighbouring nations fear him; but the people of this kingdom 
alone have not submitted. Although he be often at the head of all 
the troops of the five Indies, though he has summoned the bravest 
generals of all the kingdoms, and though he has marched himself 
to punish them, he has not yet been able to vanquish their oppo¬ 
sition. From this we may judge of their warlike habits and 
manners. ”' 

The Chinese traveller visited MaharHstra about the year 
A.D. 639, that is, five years after the Inscription referred to above 
was incised. The kingdom, according to him, was six thousand 
It (1200 miles) in circuit and the capital was thirty li, and towards 
the west was situated near a large river. The soil, climate, and the 
character and general condition of the people of Mahar&stra 
are thus described by him: “ The st»il is rich and fertile and pro¬ 
duces abundance of grain. The climate is warm. The manners 
are simple and honest. The natives are tall and haughty and super¬ 
cilious in character. Whoever does them a service may count on 
their gratitude, but he that offends them will not escape their re¬ 
venge. If any one insult them they will risk their lives to wipe 
out that affront. If one apply to them in difficulty they will forget 
to care for themselves in order to flee to his assistance. When 
they have an injury to avenge they never fail to give warning to 
their enemy; after which each puts on his cuirass and grasps his 
spear in his hand. In battle they pursue the fugitives but do not 
slay those who give themselves up. When a general has lost a 
battle, instead of punishing him corporally, they make him wear 
women’s clothes, and by that force him to sacrifice his own life. 
The state maintains a body of dauntless champions to the number 
of several hundreds. Each time they prepare for combat they 
drink wine to intoxicate them, and then one of these men, spear In 
hand, will defy ten thousand enemies. If they kill a man met 


1 Ini, Ant, VoK, VII, p. 291. 
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upon the road the law d. es not punish them. Wlienover the 
army commences a campai'’.n these braves march in the van to 
the sound of the drum. Besides, they intoxicate many hundreds 
of naturally fierce elephants. At the time of their coming to 
blov/s they drink also strong liquor. They run in a body trampling 
everything under their feet. No enemy can stand hehirc them. 
The king, proud of po.sscssing these men and elephant.^, despises 
and slights tiie neighbouring kingdoms.” 

Pulakesi II appears undoubtedly to have been the greatest 
prince of this dynasty; and his fame reached even foreign coun¬ 
tries. He is rei)resenLed in an Arabic work to have sent an 
emba.ssy to Chusroes II, king of Persia, who reigned from A. D. 
591 to A. D. 628, in the thirty-sixth year t.f that prince’s reign, 
and mu.st have received one from Ivim, cither before (tr after.' 

During his reign the power of the Cilukyas was established over 
a very large ext<;nt of country. Hisyounier brother Vifnuvardluina, 
otherwise called Visamasiddhi, seems to have for some i^jme been 
appointed to rule over the Satara and Pandharpur districts, since 
a copper-plate Inscription of his found at Satara records the grant 
of a village situated on the southern bank of the Bhima.- Visnu- 
vardhana afterwards obtained the province el Vehgi between the 
lower Krsna and the Godavari, where he founded another 
nourishing branc’i of Gllukya dynas-y. Pulakevc’s second brother 
JayasiiTiha must have been his brutiier’s viceroy in the district 
about Nasik. For, in a copper-plate grant found in the Igatpuri 
taluka of that di.strict, Nagavardliana, tiie sou of Jayasiitiha, 
assigns the village of Baiegrama, winch has been identified with 
the modern Belgam Tarliala, about twelve miles to the north-east 
of Igatpuri, for the worship of the god KapaiikeWara.'' The 
district in which the village was situated is in the grant called 
Goparastra. Similarly, Pulakeii’s eldest son Canrlraditya ruled 
over the province w’hich contained the Savantvadi district. In a 
copper-plate grant, Vijayabhaitarika, the queen of CandrAditya, 

1 Arch. Sur. W. No. 9. pp. 90 92. 

2 JBBRAS., Vol. 11. p. 11. 

3 JBBRAS. Vol. II, p. 4, lif.<u tramsliitcd by Bala Sasirl and then by me 
( JBBRAS., Vol. XIV ), and last of all by Dr. Fleet ( Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, 
p. 123). 

10 I R. G. BbaadaPksr's Work?, Vol. III. j 
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who is styled Prthvivallabha and Maharaja or great king, assigns 
to certain Bralitnans a field along with the adjoining Khajjana 
( modern Khajana) or marshy land in the village of Kocarem 
situated on the coast about seven miles to the north of Vengurle. 
In another grant found at Nerur, she assigns a field in the fifth 
year of svai-ajya or “ tme’s own reign”. Now the reign referred to 
by this expression must be her husband’s, so spoken of to distin¬ 
guish it from that of his brother Vikramaditya, the second son of 
Pulakesi, who succeeded his father at the chief seat of government. 
Candraditya w’as a king, as the titles above given show, and it is 
proper that his crowned queen should speak of his reign as 
Bvarajya or her reign. It is not necessary that charities such as 
tho.se recorded in these grants should, like political offices or 
rights, be conferred by the reigning prince alone. The religious 
merit arising from them is sought by women as much as by men; 
and hence a woman like Vijayabhattarika might, during the life¬ 
time of her husband, give a field. The fact of her doing so does 
not necessitate tl e supposition that she was a ruler or a regent 
when she made these grants, as has been thought. She was simply 
the crowned tpieen of a reigning monarch at that lime. 

Another son of Pulakeh named Adityavannan seems to have 
ruled overt’ne di.strict near the confluence of the Krsna and the 
Tungabhadra,' as a copper-plate grant of his issued in the first year 
of his reign was found in the Karnul District. 

An undated grant of Pulakesi found at Chiplun in 
Southern Konkan has recently been published. In it he 
sanctions the grant of the village of Amravataka made by 
his maternal uncle Srivallabha Senanandaraja, ‘‘ the orna¬ 
ment ” of the Sendraka race.'' This appears to be a 
family of minor chiefs with whom the Calukyas were connected. 
A similar grant was made by the next king at the request of the 
Sendraka chief Devasaktil Inscriptions of Sendrakas are found 
in Clujarat nls(», whei-e probably they went when the povs-er of the 
Calukyas w'as established in that province. The name Sendraka 
is probably preserved in the mixlern Manatha name Sinde. 

• 1 Ind. Ant.. Vol. X, p. 244, and JBBRAS., Vol. XVI, p. 223. 

2 Kpigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, p, 51. 

9 JBBRAS, Vol. XVI, p. SW3. See also below. 
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PuIakeH was succeeded by his second son VikramSditya. In 
the grants he is called Pulakesi's priyatanaya or favourite son; 


so that it appears that Pulakesi had arraiif od that Vikraiuaditya 
should succeed! him at the principal seat of jfovernmcnt, and 
had assigned an outlying province to his eldest son Candraditya. 


At the beginning of this reign as of the previous ones there was 
a disturbance ; but it did not come from the princes or chiefs more 
to the North who seem to have now been permanently humbled, 
but from the far South. The Pallava king of KaficI or Conje- 
veram and the rulers of the Colas, the Pandyas, and the Keralas 
threw off the yoke which PulakeM had but loosely placed over 
them, and rebelled. Vikramaditya, who was a man of abilities 
and daring adventure, broke the power of the (’olas, Pandyas, and 
Keralas. He defeated the Pallava king, captured his capital 
Kaflcl, and compelled him, who had never before humbled him¬ 
self before anybody, to do him homage. On the back of his horse 
Citrakantha and sword in hand he is said to have repelled all 
the enemies that attacked him. In this manner he acquired 
again the whole of the dominions ruled over by his father, and 
became the paramount sovereign of the country “ between the 
three seas".' 


During the reign of Vikramaditya I, a branch of the C’alukya 
dynasty was founded in southern Gujarat or the country called 
Lata in ancient times. Vikramaditya seems to have assigned that 
province to a younger brother named Jayasiihhavarman Dhara- 
sraya, who thus was another son of Pulakesi II.** Sryasraya 
Slladitya son of Jayasirhha made a grant of land while residing 
at Navasari in the year 421,'^ and another in 443 while encamped 
at Kusumesvara with his victorious army."* In both of the.se 
Sryasraya is called Yuvaraja or prince-regent and not a king. 
Another son of Jayasiihha named Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla 
Jayasraya Mahgalaraja issued a similar charter in the Saka year 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI. pp. 86, 89, 92; JBBRAS., Vol. Ill, p. 203 ; and Ind. 
Int., Vol. IX, pp. 127, 130-131. 

2 JBBRAS., Vol. XVI, p. 2. 

3 Ibid. pp. 2 and 3. 

4 Transaptions VII., Or. Congr., p. 226, 
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653.' FulakeM, who represents himself as the younger brother 
of Jay^raya Mahgalarasar&ja and as meditating on his feet, 
granted a village in the year 490,^ Both are styled kings. 

From all this it appears that Jayasiihhavarman though 
made sovereign of southern Gujarat, did not rule over 
the province himself but made his son Sryasraya his 
recent. He held that position for more than twenty-two 
years; and does not appear to have become king in his 
own right, as he is not mentioned In Pulakesi’s grant. 
Pulakesi, however, seems from his date to be his younger brother. 
Sryftsraya died before his father; Jay&sraya succeeded the latter 
as king and he was succeeded by PulakeM. 

The dates 421, 443, and 490, the era of which is not 
given, would if referred to the Gupta era, be equiva¬ 
lent to 739, 761, and 808 of the Christian era respective¬ 
ly ; while Jayasraya’s 653 Saka is 731 A. n. But Vina- 
yaditya the sovereign of the main branch who is mentioned in 
the grant of 443 died about 697 A, P. * , and Jayasimha whose 
Yuvaraja was Sryasraya will have to be supposed to have lived 
to 761 A. n., i. e. 81 years after the death of his brother VikramS- 
ditya; while the interval between Pulukesi and his immediate 
predecessor JaySsraya will become 77 years, as Saka 653 of the 
latter corresponds to 731 a. d. 

The Gupta era will, therefore, not do; and we must 
with the late Pandit Bhagvanlal refer the dates to the 
Traikutaka era of the use of which we have at least two 
instances. Thus Sryasraya’s dates will be 670 and 692 A. f>., of 
Jay&sraya 731 A. P., and of PulakeM 739 a. P., and there will bo 
no incongruity. But the original dates themsetves 421 and 490 
show the distance of time between Sryasraya and Pulukesi to be 
69 years; and if we take the later date of the former it will be 
reduced to 47 years. Even this is too much and the only way to 
account for it is by supposing that the two youngest sons of 
Jayasimha Dhar&^aya were born of a young wife married when 
he was advanced in years. 


1 JBBRAS.. Vol. XVI, p. 5. 

2 Trunsaotions VII, Or. Congr., p. 230, 

3 S«)e belo'^, 
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In Fulakesi's grant it is stated that he vanquished an 
army of T&iikeis which had destroyed the Saindhava,' 
Kaccella,^ Sauristra, Cavotaka,^ Maurya,* Gurjara* and 
other kings, and on its way to Daksin&patha to conquer 
the southern kings, had come to Navasari to reduce that country 
first. Thereupon Vallabbanarendra, who must have been Vijayft- 
ditya or VikramSditya II, the reigning sovereign of the main 
branch, conferred upon him the titles of “ Pillar of Daksinapatha*' 
(Daksinapathasadhara), “ Ornament of the family of Caluka *’ 

( Galukakulalamkara ), “ Beloved of the earth ” (Prthivivallabha), 
the “Repeller of the unropellable ” ( Anivartakanivartayitr ) and 
“ Support of men in the world ” ( Avanijanasraya ). As “ Tajika *’ 
is a name applied to Arabs, from which the name “ Tajika ” of a 
branch of astrology, borrowed in the first instance from the Arabs 
is derived, the allusion in this grant is to an Arab invasion. And 
we have a mention of such invasions between the years 711 A. D. 
and 750 A. d. by Mahammad Kasim and his successors.* Navasari 

was the capital of the Calukyas of Lata or .southern Gujarat. ’ 

A copper-plate grant of the Gujarat Calukyas found at Khera 
and translated by Prof. Dowson contains the names of three 
princes, viz., Jayasimharaja, Buddhavarmaraja, and Vijayar&ja.’^ 
Scholars and antiquarians have understood the first of these to be 
the same as Jayasimha the founder of the Calukya dynasty of the 
Deccan. But I think the prince meant is Jayasimhavarman, the 
brother of Vikramaditya I and founder of the Gujarat branch of 
the dynasty ; for nothing has hitherto been discovered connecting 
the early Calukya princes with Gujarat. The grant, however, 


1 King of modorn Sindh. 

2 Very likely king of Kacolia. 

3 King of Anahilpa^taen of the CSpotka^a race. 

4 King of the Maurya race; probably ruled over some part of the Konkan 
and the coast of southern Gujarat. 

5 King of the Gujarat race ; ruled over the Broach District. 

6 Elphinstone’s History of India. 

7 JBA8., Vol. I., p. 268. 
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appears to me to be a forcery.’ The Buddhavarman mentioned 
in it, if he existed at all, must have been another son of Jaya- 
siihhavarman, besides the two spoken of above, and he and his son 
Vijayarfija must have ruled over another part of Gujarat. If the 
grant is' to be regarded as genuine, the date 394 will have to be 
referred to the Gupta era. 

After VikramSditya I, his son Vinayaditya came to the throne. 
One of his grants is dated Saka 611, which was the tenth year of 
his reign,‘ another in 613 Saka and in the eleventh year, and a 
third in 616 Saka and the fourteenth year.* There is also an 
Inscription of his on a stone tablet, the date occurring in which is 
608 Saka and the seventh year of his reign.* From these it 
appears that Vinayaditya came to the throne in 602 Saka corres¬ 
ponding to A. D. 680, in which year his father Vikramfiditya must 
have ceased to reign. His latest year is A. D. 694, but his reign ter¬ 
minated in A. D. 696, as is seen from his son’s grants referred to 
below. 

During his father’s lifetime, Vinay&ditya assisted him 
in his wars with the Southern kings and won his love 
by destroying the forces of the Pallava king and of the other 
three, i. e. Cola, P&ndya, and Kerala, and tranquillizing the 
country. Between the eleventh and fourteenth years of his 
reign ( A. D. 692—^. d. 695 ) he succeeded in making the Pallavas, 
Kalambhras, Keralas, Haihayas, Vilas, Malavas, Colas, PSndyas, 
and others as steadfast allies of the Cfilukya crown as the Gahga 
family of Cera and the Alupas, whose loyalty was for the first 


1 My reasons are these (1) Its style is unlike that of the CSlukya grants. 
(2) It does not contain the usual invocation to the Boar incarnation. 
(S) It simply gives the three regulation names, i. e., so many as are pres¬ 
cribed, in the legal treatises. (4) There is a uniform mode of naming the 
three princes, by adding the suffix rRja, a mode not to be met with in the 
genuine CSlukya grants. (5) None of the three princes has a title or 
Biruda as all CSlukya princes from Pulake^i I downwards had. 

2 Ind. Ant.. Vol. VI, p. 86. 

3 Ibid., pp. 89, 92. 

4 Ind. Ant.. Vol. VII. p. U2. 
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time secured by Pulakesi II.' The kings of K&vero, or Kerala as 
it is read in some of the grants, of the PSrasikas, wht) were pro¬ 
bably the Syrians settled on the coast of Malabar, and of Siiiihala 
were made tributaries. 

He also seems, like his grandfather, to haM^ fought with 
and defeated some paramount sovereign of Northern India 
whose name is not given, and to have acquired all the 
insignia of paramountcy, such as a certain standard called Pftli- 
dhvaja, the drum called Dhakka, and others. These events must 
have taken place after 616 Saka, since they are not mentioned in 
his grant of that year, but in those of his successors. * A chief of 
the name of Maharaja Pogilli of the Sendraka family was a feu¬ 
datory of his, in the South about Mysore.’* 

Vinayaditya was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya. He ap¬ 
pears to have assisted his grandfather in his campaigns against 
the Southern kings and his father in the expedition into the North. 
At one time he was captured by his enemies, though they had 
been defeated and were retreating. Notwithstanding he was in 
their custody he succeeded in averting anarchy and disturbance 
in his own country, and when he got off, established his power 
everywhere and bore all the insignia of supreme sovereignty. 

There is an Inscription at Badami in w’hich it is stated that 
during his reign, idols of BrahmS, Visnu,and Mahesvara were put 
up at Vatapipura in Saka 621 and the third year of his reign. One 
of his grants was issued in .Saka 622 on the full-moon day of Asa- 
dha and in the fourth year of his reign, another in Saka 627 and 
in the tenth year, and a third in Saka 651 on the full-moon day of 
Phalguna and in the thirty-fourth year of his reign. * On a com¬ 
parison of all these dates it follows that his reign began in 618 
Saka after the full-moon day of Asadha corresponding to A.D. 
696. The first two of these grants, and another which bears no 


1 This fact is not mentioned in the grant of the eleventh year of bis reign 
( Ind. Ant., Vol, VI, p. 89 ), while it does occur in that of the fourteenth 
year ( p. 92 ) and in those of his successors. 

S Ind. Ant., Vol., IX, pp. 127 and 131. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI^, p. 143. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., p. 112, 
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date, were found at Nerur in the Savantvadi state. ’ Vijayaditya 
had a long reign of thirty-six years. 

After Vijayaditya, his son Vikramaditya II ascended the 
throne. A grant of his, engraved on a stone-tablet, is dated in 
656 Saka and in the second year of his reign, ® wherefore he 
must have come to the throne in G55 Saka or a.d. 733. Soon after 
his coronation he had to turn his arms against his hereditary 
enemy the Pallava king. The name of the prince who reigned at 
the Pallava capital at this time was Nandipotavarman. Vikra¬ 
maditya marched against him in haste and encountered him in 
the Tudaka country. Nandipotavarman was defeated and had to 
fly away from the battle-field. The Calukya king got a good deal 
of spoil in the shape of large (piantities of rubies, elephants, and 
instruments of martial music. 

He then entered tlie city of Kancl, but did not des¬ 
troy it. In that city he gave a good deal of money 
to Brahmans and to the poor and helpless, and restored to the 
temples of RajasIihhe.Wara and other gods the gold which, it 
appears, had been taken away by some previous king. He then 
fought with the Colas, the Pandyas, the Keralas, and the Kala- 
bhras, and reduced them. * 

Vikramaditya married two sisters belonging to the 
family of the Haihaj’'as. The older of these was called 
LokamahadevI and she built a temple of Siva under the 
name of Lokesvara, at Paliadakal in the Kaladgi district. The 
younger’s name was Trailokyamahadcvi, and she built another in 
the vicinity dedicated to the same god under the name of Trailo- 
kyesvara. The latter was the mother of Kirtivarman the next 
king. * Vikramaditya reigned for fourteen years. 

His son Kirtivarman II began to reign in 669 Saka or A. D. 
747, since a grant of his, made in the eleventh year of his reign, 
bears the date 679 Saka. ® He assisted his father in his wars with 

1 Ind. Ant,, Vol, IX, pp. 127 and 131; and JBBRAS, Vol, til, p. 203 ot. seq, 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 107. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII. p. 26. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 165. Epigrapliia Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 5, 

i Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 27. 
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th« Pallavas. On one occasion he marched against the Pallava 
king with his father’s permission. The ruler of KfificI, too weak 
to face him in the battle-field, took refuge in a fortress. His 
power was broken by the CSlukya king, who returned to his 
country with a large spoil. 

During the reign of this prince the C&lukyas were 
deprived of their power in MahAr&stra, and the sovereignty 
of the country passed from their hands into those of 
the Rastrakuta princes. The main branch of the dynasty became 
extinct: but it had several minor offshoots, and one of these in 
the person of Tailapa succeeded in the course of time in regaining 
supreme power. From this time forward, therefi're, we do not 
meet with any copper-plate grants issued by the C&lukyas; but 
R&strakuta plates belonging to this intervening period are met 
with from Radhanpur in Northern Gujarat to Samangad near 
Kolhapur and Nagpur in the Central Provinces. The grant of 
Klrtivarman II, from which the above account of that prince is 
taken, does not allude to the fact of his disgrace, but he must 
have lost possession of the greater portion of his kingdom before 
Saka 679, the date of the grant. 

The name of the Rastrakuta monarch who first humbled the 
Calukyas was Dantidurga, and the work begun by him was 
completed by his successor Krsna. In a copper-plate grant of the 
former found at Samangad he is spoken of as having become 
paramount sovereign after having vanquished Vallabha. ’ The 
date occurring in the grant is 675 Saka. Before that time, there¬ 
fore, the Calukyas must have lost their hold over Mah&rastra. 
In the Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, the Calukyas are spoken 
of as having lost sovereign power in the reign of Klrtivarman II. 
We will therefore here close our account of the early Calukyas. 

During the period occupied by the reigns of these early C&lukya 
princes, the Jaina religion comes into prominence. Raviklrti, the 
Jaina who composed che Aihole Inscription and represents him¬ 
self as a poet, was patronized by Pulakesi II. Vijay&ditya gave a 
village for the maintenance of a Jaina temple to Udayadevapandite 
or Niravadyapandita, the house pupil of Srlpujyapftda, who be- 

TjbBRAS.. Vol. n, p. 375. 

U in- Q> Bbaodark«r*8 NYorks, Vol. HI.) 
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lon^etl to the Devagana sect of the Mulasaihgha, i. e. of the 
Digamhara Jaiuas. Niravadyaparvdita is spoken of as a spiritual 
adviser of Vijayaditya’s' father, i. e. Vinayaditya.Vikramaditya II 
repaired a Jaina temple and gave a grant in connection with 
it to a learned Jaina of the name of Vijayapandita, who is repre¬ 
sented to have silenced his opponents in argument and is styled 
the only disputant.* But Jainism in those days, as at the present, 
probably flourished in the Southern Maratha Country only. 

If the Pujyapada who was the preceptor of Niravadyapandita 
was the famous grammarian of that name, he must have flour¬ 
ished some time before 618 Saka, the date of Vinayaditya’s death, 
i. e. about 600 Saka or 678 A. i). All that i.s known about Pujya¬ 
pada and his relations to the Digamhara writers is not inconsi¬ 
stent with this cate. But another date two hundred years earlier 
has also been assigned to Pujyapada. 

No Inscription has yet come to light showing any chise rela¬ 
tions between the Buddhi.sts and the Calukya princes. But that 
the religiim did prevail, and that there were many Buddhist 
temples and mona.steries, is shown by the account given by Hwan 
Thsang. Still tliere is little question that it was in a condition of 
decline. 

With the decline of Buddhism came the revival of 
Brahinanism and especially of the sacrificial religion. The pre¬ 
valence of the religion of Buddha had brought sacrifices into dis¬ 
credit ; but we now see them rising into importance. Pulakesi I 
is mentioned in all the Inscriptions in which his name occurs, as 
having performed a great many sacrifices and even the Asva- 
medha. 

I have elsewhere’' remarked that the names of most of 
the famous Brahmanical writers on sacrificial rites have the title 
of Svaniin attached to them ; and that it was in use at a certain 
period, and was given only to those conversant with the sacrificial 
lore. The period of the early Calukyas appears to he that period, 

1 Ind. Ant., V.M. VII. p. 11’. 

2 Ind, Ant., Vol. VII, p. 197. 

9 Report on MS6. for 1881, pp. 31, 32. 
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Amonsrst the Brahman grantees of these princes we have Nandi- 
svamin, LohasvSmin, and Bhallasv5minDasasvamin the son of 
JannasvSmin and grandson of Revasvami-Diksita ;* DevasvSmin, 
Karkasvamin, Yaifiasvamin, Nagammasvamin, another Devasvit- 
min, Gargasvamin, Rudrasv5min,' Prabhakarsvamin, Kesava- 
Rvamln,* &c. There are others whose names have not this title 
attached to them. Amonrr the.se names there ore three borne by 
the preat commentators on sacrificial Sutras and rites, viz. Karka¬ 
svamin, Devasvamin, and Kesavasvamin. Though it would be 
. hazardous to assume that these writers were exactly the persona 
who are mentioned in the grants with those names, still it admits 
of no reasonable doubt that they are to be referred to the period 
when the Calukyas reigned in Maharastra ; and probably fl»>urish- 
ed in the Deccan or the Telugu and Kanarese countries. For the 
revival of Brahmanis-n W3.s carried on vigorously in the 
Southern India. The ritual of the sacrifices must during the pre¬ 
vious centuries have become confused, and it was the great object 
of these w'riters to settle it by the interpretation of the w'orks of 
the old Rsis. 

And the Puranic side of Brahmanism also received a great 
development during this period. Temples in honour of the Pur&nic 
triad, Brahma, Visnu, and Mahesvara with a variety of names 
were constructed in many places. The worship of Siva in his terrific 
form seems also to have prevail- hI, as the Nasik grant of Naga- 
vardhana assigning a certain villa.ge to the worship of Kapalike- 
svara, or the god wearing a garland of skulls, would show. Cave 
Architecture came to be used for the purpo.se8 of the PurSnic 
religion about the time of the early princes of the dynasty, as we 
see from the cave temple at Badami dedicated to the worship of 
Visnu by Mahgalisa. The Calukyas, like their piedecessors in 
previous times, were tolerant tow’ards all religions. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 77. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p. 128. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p. 131. 

4 J3PRA8.. Vol, XVI, pp. 237, 239. 



11. Klrtivannan II, Saka 669 or A. D- 747, deprived of 
^preme sovereignty by Dantidurga before 
Baka 675 or A. D. 753. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE EARLY CALUKYAS. 



SECTION XI. 

The Rastrakutas. 

• • • 

The Rastrakutas are represented to have helonped to the race 
of Yadu.’ Accordinpr to the Wardha plates they were members of 
the Satyaki branch of the race; and were the direct descendants 
of a prince of the name of Ratta. He had a son of the name of 
Ristrakuta after whom the family was so called. These are clearly 
imaginary persons; and as remarked before, the Rastrakuta family 
was in all likelihood the main branch of the race of Ksatriyas 
named Ratthas who gave their name to the country of Maharastra 
and were found in it even in the times of Asoka the Maurya. 

The Rastrakutas were the real native rulers of the country 
and were sometimes eclipsed by enterprising princes of foreign 
origin, such as the Satavahanas and the Calukyas who established 
themselves in the Deccan and exercised supreme sovereignty, but 
were never extirpated. 

The earliest prince of the dynasty mentioned in the 
grants hitherto discovered is Govinda I. But in an Inscription in 
the rock-cut temple of the Dasavataras at Ellora, the names of two 
earlier ones, Dantivarman and Tndraraja, occur. * The latter was 
Govinda’s father ani the former his grandfather. Govinda I 
was probably the prince of that name who in Ravikirti’s inscrip¬ 
tion at Aihole is spoken of as having attacked the Cftlukya king 
Pulakesi II and to have afterwards become his ally. 

Govinda was succeeded by his son Karka, during whose reign 
the Brahmans performed many sacrifices and who seems to have 
patronized the old Vedic religion. After him his son Indrarftja 
came to the throne. Indraraja married a girl who belonged to the 
Cilukya family, though on her mother’s side she was connected 
with the lunar race, probably that of the Rastrakutas themselves. 

1 Kharepatan plate, JBBRAS, Vol. I, p. 217 ; Sangli plates. JBBRA8, Vol. 

IV, p. 111.; Navasarl plates and Wardha plates, JBBRAS, Vol. XVIII. 

p. 239 et seq. 

2 Arch. Snrv, West Ind., No. 10, pp. 92- 96. 
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From this union sprang: Dantidurpra, who became king after his 
father. With a handful of soldiers Dantidurga defeated the army 
of Karnataka, which hitherto had achieved very great glory by 
vanquishing the forces of the kinps of Kahcl, the Keralas, Colas, 
and Pandyas, and of Srlharsa, the lord paramount of Northern 
India, and Vafrata and thus conquered Vallabha or the last 
Calukya king Kirtivarman II with ease. He thus acquired para¬ 
mount sovereignty in the South.* He also subdued the 
kings of Kaflci, Kalihga, Kosala, Srl-Saila, ^ Malava, Lata, and 
Tanka. At Ujjayinl he gave large quantities of gold and jewels 
in charity.* A grant of Dantidurga found at Samangad in the 
Kolhapur district bears the date 675 of the Saka era, corresponding 
to A. P. 753.® 

Dantidurga died childless according to a grant found at 
Karda,® and his paternal uncle Krsiiaraja succeeded to the throne. 
Another grant found at Baroda^ omits the name of Dantidurga, 
since the object of the writer was simply to give the pedigree of 
the reigning monarch, with reference to whom Dantidurga was 
but a collateral, and not to give the names of all the previous 
kings. In that grant Krsnaraia is spoken of as having “ rooted 
out ” a prince belonging to the same family with himself who 
had taken to evil ways and to have himself assumed the task of 
governing for the “ benefit of his race.” 

The prince dethroned or destroyed by Krsnaraja could not 
have been Dantidugra, as has been supposed by some writers, 
since he was a powerful monarch who for the first time acquired 
supreme sovereignty for his family. In a grant found at Kavi, 
and another found in the Navasari district, Krsna is represented 

1 The army of KarniXtaka was thus the army of the Culukyas. 

Z Samangad grant, JBBBAS, Vol. II, p, 375. 

3 This mu.st have been the country about Sri-Saila which contains the cele¬ 
brated shrine of Mallikurjunu and which is situated on the lower 

in the Karnul District, Madras Presidency. 

4 Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. loc. cit. 

5 Referred to above. 

6 JRAS, Vol. III. 

7 Published in JBAS. Vol. VIII. pp. 892-303. 
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to have succeeded to the throne after Dantidurpa’s death.' The 
prince whom he set aside, thereh re, mi’st either have been a son 
of Dantidurga or some other person with a bettor claim to the 
throne than himself. The .statement of the Karda plate that 
Dantidurga died childless may be d'scrediied as being made 
two hundred years after the occurrence. 

Krsimraja, otherwise called Subhatuhga and al.so Ak&lavarsa, 
carried on the work of Dantidurga and reduced the Calukyas to 
complete subjection. In two of the grant.s* he is spoken of “ as 
having with the aid of gods in the form of his counsellors or 
followers churred the ocean of the Calukya race which had been 
resorted to by mountains in the shape of kings afraid of their 
wings or power being destroyed^ — an ocean that was inaccessible 
to others, - and drawn out from it the Lak.^ml*’’ of paramount 
sovereignty. He is said to Imve defeated Rahappa who was 
proud of his own power and prowess, and afterwards assumed the 
ensigns of supreme sovereignty. Who' this person was we have 
not the means of determining. 

In the Wardha plates Krsnaraja is represented to have 
constructed many temples of Siva, whicli resembled the 
Kailasa mountain.® In the Bar«xla grant it is stated that Krsiia- 
raja “caused to be constructed a temple of a wonderful form on the 
mountain at Elapura. When the gods moving in their aerial cars 
saw it, they were struck with wonder, and constantly thought 

1 See stanza 11 ( Ind. Ant., Vot. V, p. 146) of the first half of which only 

L^J *^®™^**^**» linos 15 and 16 ; JBBRAS, Vol. XVIII, p. 257, 

lines 14, 15. 

2 Vani-Dindori ( J HAS., Vol. V ) and Radhanpur (Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., 
p. 65 ) grants. 

3 The legend is that in early times mountains had wings, and as they did 
considerable mi.schief by their use, Indra set about cutting them. The 
mountains thereupon took refuge in the sea. The story originated from 
the double sense which the word parvata bear.s in the Vedas. It denotes 
“ a mountain ” and “ a cloud ” also. Indra was the god who prevented 
the cloud.s from flying from place to place, and compelled them to dis¬ 
charge their freight on the earth for the benefit of his human worshippers. 

4 Vi§pu churned the ocean with the aid of the gods and drew out Lakfinl 
from it, whom he married. 

5 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 182, 1. 13, 

6 Loc. cit. 
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much over the matter saying to themselves, ‘ This temple of Siva 
is self-existent; for, such beauty is not to be found in a work of 
art.’ Even the architect ^^o constructed it was struck with 
■wonder, saying when his heart misgave him as regards making 
another similar attempt, ‘ Wonderful! I do not know how it was 
that I could construct it.’ King Krsna with his own hands again 
decorated Sambhu (Siva) placed in that temple, by means of gold, 
rubies, and other precious jewels, though he had already been 
decorated by the wonderful artificial ornaments of the stream of 
the Gahgil, the moon, and the deadly poison.” 

The ending pura in the names of towns, when it 
undergoes a change at all, is invariably changed to ur, 
as in Sihur for Siihhapura, Indur for Indrapura, Sirur for 
Srlpura, &o. The Elapura of the Inscription, therefore, is 
Elur; and the temple described in the grant in such 
terms must be one of those excavated on the hills at the place, 
perhaps the temple of Kailasa itself.' Thus it appears that it 
was Krenaraja that caused the Kailasa to be constructed, and the 
date assigned to it by Drs. Fergusson and Burgess simply on 
architectural grounds is verified. Krsnaraja must have reigned 

1 Dr. Buhler in his paper in Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, simply states that the 
** grant (Baroda) connect.s him ( KrsparSja) with the bill at Elapur, 
where he seems to have built a fort and a splendid temple of Siva." He 
has not identified ElSpura and did not perceive the important signihcanoe 
of this and the next two stanzas. He, however, suspected that one of the 
verses was badly deciphered. That this and the following verses are 
somewhat badly deciphered there is no doubt; but the translation in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal is far Worse and Dr. Buhler was misled 
by it. Dr. Fleet has published a revised translation (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, 
p. 162), but as regards this passage it certainly is no improvement on the 
first. He also once Spoke of “a hill fort" (Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 124), 
and now thinks ElSpura is in the passage meant to be represented aa 
KrsparSja’s " encampments." He identifies Elapura with Yellapur in the 
North Kanara districts. But the manner in which the temple is described 
according to my translation and also the obvious derivation of Blur from 
Elfipura, and Elur3 from ElSpuraka, leave little doubt that a rook-out 
temple at EUira is meant to be spoken of; and actually the existence of a 
Rffstraknt-a Inscription in one of the temples confirms my conclusion. 
That my translation is correct and appropriate, I have shown in an article 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 221, where the reader 
irlU Sad the point fully disoussed. 
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in the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era, i. e., 
between 753 and 775 A. D. 

Krsiwr&ja was succeeded by his son Govinds II.' Nothing 
particular is recorded of him in the grants, except, of course, the 
general praise which is accorded to every prince, however weak 
and inglorious. It however appears from the Vani-Dindori and 
Radhanpur grants that he was superseded by his younger brother, 
Dhruva, and the grants endeavour to palliate his crime in having 
thus usurped the throne. The Wardha grant states that he gave 
himself up to sensual pleasures, and left the cares of the kingdom 
to his younger brother Nirupama; and thus allowed the sovereign¬ 
ty to drop away from his hands. But subsequently he seems 
from the Paithan* grant to have endeavoured to regain his power 
with the assistance of the neighbouring princes, when Dhruva 
vanquished him in a battle and formally assumed the insignia of 
supreme sovereignty. 

At the end of a PurSna entitled Harivaiiisa o" the 
Digambara Jainas, it is stated that the w-ork w'as com¬ 
posed by Jinasena in the Saka year 705 while Vallabha the son 
of Krsna was ruling over the South. Govinda II is in the Kavi 
and Paithan grants called Vallabha, w'hile one of the names of 
Dhruva, the second son of Krsna I, was Kalivallabha. Govinda 
II, therefore, must be the prince alluded to, and he appears thus 
to have been on the throne in the Saka year 705, or A.D. 783.* 

Dhruva was an able and warlike prince. His other names were 
Nirupama or the “ Matchless, ” Kalivallabha, and Dharavarsa. 
He humbled the Pallava king of KaficI and obtained from him 

1 The name of thi.s prince is omitted in the Vani-Dindori and Radhanpur 
grants, for the same reason apparently as that for which Dantidurga's is 
omitted in the Baroda grant; but he is alluded to when they state that 
Dhruva or Nirupama set aside his elder brother. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 107. 

(n w Tfin ii 

Rajoiidralars Bkr. MSS. Vol. VI, p. 80, and MSS in the Deccan College 
Collections. 

12 [ R. O. Rhaodsrkar's Works. Vol. III. ] 
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a tribute of elephants. He detained in custody the prince of the 
Qahga family, which ruled over the Cera country. He also carried 
his arms into the North acainsi the king of the Vatsas, whose 
capital must have been Kausambi, the modern Kosam near 
Allahabad, and who had grown haughty by his conquest of a king 
of the Gauda country. He drove the Vatsa prince into the 
impassable desert of Marwar and carried away the two state 
umbrellas which he had won from the Gauda king.' The Jaina 
Harivarhsa represents a Vatsa prince as ruling over the west in 
Saka 705. He must have been the same as that vanquished by 
Nirupama. According to the Navasari grant Nirupama took away 
the umbrella of the king of Kosala also; and in the Wardha plates 
he is represented as having three white umbrellas. A stone 
Inscription at Pattadakal was incised in the reign of Nirupama. 
There he is styled Dharavarsa and Kalivallabha. * The last name 
occurs also in the Wardha grant and the first in that found at 
Paithan. This prince does not appear to have reigned long, as his 
brother was on the throne in Saka 705 and his son in Saka 716, the 
year in which the Paithan charter w'as issued. 

Dhruva-Nirupama was succeeded by his son Govinda III. 
The Radhanpurand Vani-Dindori grants were issued by him in 
the Saka year 730 corresponding to a. D. 808 * while he w'as at 
Mayiirakhandl. This place has been identified with a hill-fort in 
the Nasik territory of the name of Morkhand. Whether Mayura- 
khandl was the capital of the dynasty in the time of this king 
cannot be satisfactorily determined. Govinda III was certainly 
one of the greatest of the Rastrakuta princes, and the statement in 
his grant that during his time the Rastrakutas became invincible, 
as the Yadavas of Puranic history did when under the guidance of 
Krsna, appears credible. Seeing he had grown up to be a brave 
prince his father proposed to abdicate the throne in his favour; but 

1 Vani-Dindori and Kadhanpur plates; 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI. p. 125. 

3 The Sathvatsara or cyclic year given in the first is Sarvajit, the current 
Baka year correspondidg to which was 730, while in the second it is Vyaya 
corresponding to 729 current, As regards the exact signification to be 
attached to these dates, see Appendix D. 
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he declined, expressing himself perfectly satisfied with his posit’on 
as Yuvarftja or prince-regent. ’ 

TVhen after his father s death he ascended the throne, 
twelve kings united their forces and rose against him, 
desirous of striking an effectual blow at the power of 
the Rastrakiitas. But alone and unassisted, he by his personal 
valour suddenly inflicted a crushing defeat on them and broke the 
confederacy. He released the Gahga prince of Cera, who hod 
been kept in custody by his father; but no sooner did he go back to 
his native country, than he put himself into an attitude of hostility. 
But Govinda III immediately vanquished him, and threw him into 
captivity again. 

Subsequently he marched against the Ourjara king, 
who fled away at his approach. Thence he proceeded to 
Malwa, the king of which country knowing himself to be unable 
to resist his power surrendered to him. After receiving his 
obeisance he directed his march to the Vindhyas. When M5r&sar- 
va, the ruler of the adjoining c(*untry, who had been watching his 
movements, heard from his spies that Govinda’s army had encamp¬ 
ed on the slopes of that mountain, he w'ent up to him, and throw¬ 
ing himself at his feet presented to him his most highly valued 
heirlooms which no other prince had ever got before. On this 
occasion Govinda spent the rainy season at a place colled Srlbha- 
vana, which has not been identified. When the rains were over, 
he marched with his army to the Tuhgabhadra, where he stayed 
for a short time, and brought the Pallava king of KaiicI under 
a more complete subjection than before. Thence he sent a message 
to the king of Vehgi, or the country between the lower KrsnS 
and the Godavari, who probably belonged to the eastern 
Cslukya dynasty, and he come and attended on him as if 
he were his servant.* _ 

1 The Kavi grant, however, states that the father did raise him to the su¬ 
preme sovereignty which his enemies were endeavouring to deprive his 
family of, i. e. when he found the enemies of his family too powerful for 
him, he raised his son to the throne and assigned to him the task of sup¬ 
pressing them. Ind. Ant., Vol. V, p. 147, v. 27. The reading, however, 
is somewhat corrupt. The enemies spoken of here roust be those twelve 
whom he is represented to have vanquished in the other grants, 

^ Vani Dindori and Radbanpur plates, 
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This grand victorious march to the North and the 
South must have taken place before Saka 726 or A. D. 
804. For, in a copper-plate grant bearing that date 
found in the Kanarese country, it is stated that when the 
king { Govinda III) “having conquered Dantiga who ruled over 
Kftftcl had come to levy tribute, and when his encampments were 
onthebanksof theTuhgabhadrft’’ he allotted some lands to one 
^ivadhSrl at a holy place named Ramesvara. * His expeditions 
against the neighbouring princes must have been undertaken after 
Saka 716 past, or 794 A. D., since the Paithan charter which was 
issued in that year makes no mention of them. 

Govinda III thus acquired a large extent of territory and 
established his supremacy over a number of kings. He appears 
to have become the paramount sovereign of the whole country 
from Malwa in the North to KSficIpura in the South, and to have 
under his immediate sway the country between the Narmadft and 
TuhgabhadrS. The Vani-Dindori plates convey a village situated 
in the Nasik district, while those found in the Kanarese country 
assign some land near the TuhgabhadrS. The province of LSta, 
situated between the Mahl and the lower Tapi, was assigned by 
him to his brother Indra,® who became the founder of another 
branch of the dynasty. Govinda III, as stated in the Baroda 
grant, made and unmade kings. His secondary names as found 
in his own grants were Prabhutavarsa or “ Raining profusely, ’* 
Prthvivallabha or ** the Lover of the Earth, and SrI-Vallabha. 
Others will be noticed below. The Baroda grant was issued by 
Karka, the son of Govinda’s brother Indra, the king of LSta, in 
i^aka 734 or A. D. 812, and the Kavi granj:, by Govinda the younger 
brother of Karka, in Saka 749 or A. D. 827. We need not notice 
these princes further, since they belong more to the history of 
Gujarat than of the Deccan. 

In several of the grants belonging to this dynasty, the son 
and successor of Nirupama is stated to bo Jagattuhga. Now, 
since Govinda III was one of the greatest princes of this dynasty. 


1 Ind, Ant.. Vol. XI, pp. W6-7. 

2 Kavi plate. Ind. Ant., Vol. V, p. 147, v. 29; Baroda grant. JBAS, Vol. 
VIII, p. 296. V, 21, in which ought to be *7^ a> in the Kavi. 
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it is impossible that he should have been passed over by the 
writers of these grants. Jagattuhga, the son of Nirupama, must, 
therefore, be Govinda himself and no other. 

After his death his son Amoghavarsa, whose proper 
name appears to have been Sarva,' came to the throne. 
He seems to have marched against the Cslukyas of Vehgi 
and put several of the princes to death.^ In the Navasari 
grant Amoghavarsa is spoken of simply as Vallabha and is styled 
R&jar&ja or king of kings and also Vira-Narayana. This last 
title is justified by the poetic writer of the grant by saying that 
as the God NSrSyana brought out the earth which was immersed 
in the ocean, so did Vallabha bring the goddess of sovereignty 
out of the ocean in the shape of the Calukyas in which it had 
sunk. He is also represented to have “ burnt" the C&lukyas. 
These also must be allusions to Amoghavarsa’s wars with 
the CSlukyas of Vengi; and he probably conquered some territory 
belonging to them. 

In the Karda grant the city of Manyakheta is spoken 
of as being in a very flourishing condition in his time. 
There is little question that it was his capital; but whether it 
was he who founded it and made it the capital of the dynasty 
cannot be clearly made out from that grant, as the reading given 
by Mr. Wathen is corrupt. But the Wardha plates are clear on 
the point. In them the successor of Jagattuhga is called Nn>a- 
tuhga ; and he is represented to have founded the city of Mfinya- 
kheta, which “ put the city of the Gods ” to shame. M&nyakheta 
has been'properly identified with Malkhed in the Nizam's terri¬ 
tory. 

In the Eanheri caves there are three Inscriptions, in which 
the reigning paramount sovereign is represented to be Amogha¬ 
varsa. In one of them Pullasakti of the Sil&h&ra family, and in 
the other two his son, Kapardin, are mentioned as his dependents 
ruling over Konkan, which province had been assigned to them by 
Amoghavarsa. The dates occurring in the last two are Saka775and 


1 Ind. Antn Vol. XII, p. 183,1. 25. 
f Sangli platea. Bat the reading is somewhat corrupt. 
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799.’ An Insoriptionat Sirur in the Dharwar district published 
by Dr. Fleet is dated Saka 788, vyaya, which is represented as 
the fifty-second year of the reign of Amoghavarsaso that the 
year 799 Saka of the Kanheri Inscription must have been the 
sirty-third of his reign. The cyclic year vyaya corresponds to 
the Saka 788 pant and 789 currenl. This prince appears thus to 

t 

have begun to reign in Saka 737 pafff- 

In a historical appendix at the end of a Jaina work 
entitled UttarapurAna, or the latter half of the MahS- 
purAna, by Gunabhadra, Amoghavarsa is represented to 
have been a devoted worshipper of a holy Jaina saint 
named Jinasena, who was the preceptor of Gunabhadra, and 
wrote the Adipurana or the first part of the same work.* Jinasena 
himself at the end of his poem the Parsvabhyudaya gives ex¬ 
pression to a wish that Amoghavarsa may reign for a long time. 
An important work on the philosophy of the Digambara Jainas 
entitled JayadhavaU is represented at the end to have been com¬ 
posed when 759 years of the Saka king had elapsed in the reign 
of Amoghavarsa. In the intoductory portion of a Jaina mathe¬ 
matical work entitled Sarasamgraha by VlraeArya, Amoghavarsa 
is highly praised for his power and his virtues, and is spoken of 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VI, West’s copies Nos. 15 and 42; Ibid, Vol. XIII, p. 11; and 
Prof. Kielhorn’s paper, Ind. Ant., Vo). XIII, p. 133. The cyclic year 
given with 775 is PrajSpati, the current Saka year corresponding to which 
however, was 774. Prof. Kielhorn has recently calculated the true Saka 
from the day of the week and fortnight and found it to bo 773 expired, 
i, e. 774 current. 

% Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 216. 

3 Several copies of this PurH^a have been purchased by mo for Government. 
The stanza in which Amoghavarsa is alluded to is this :— 

*' The king Amoghavarsa remembered himself to have been purified that 
day when tht lustre of the gems was heightened in consequence of his 
diadem becoming reddish by the dust>pollen of [ Jinasena's ] foot-lotuses 
appearing in the stream ( of waterlike lustre ] flowing from the collection 
of the brilliant rays of his nails ;—enough—that prosperous Jinasena with 
the worshipful and revered feet is the blessing of the world. " 
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as a follower of the Jaina doctrine ( Syadvada).’ He is mention- , 
ed there also by his other name Nrpatuhga. The authorship of a 
small tract consisting of questions and answers on moral subjects, 
entitled Prasnottara-ratnamalika, which has been claim¬ 
ed for Samkaracarya and one Sarhkaraguru by the 
Brahmans, and for Vimala by the Svetambaras, is attributed 
to king Amoghavarsa by the Digambara Jainas. At the end of 
the Digambara copies occurs a stanza, in which it is stated 
that Amoghavarsa composed the Ratnamalika after he had abdi¬ 
cated the throne in consequence of the growth of the ascetic 
spirit * in him. There is another Amoghavarsa in the dynasty 
who is represented as being of a thoughtful and religious temper. 
But he reigned for a short time and does not appear to have 
had any connection with the Jainas. There is a translation of 
the work in the Tibetan language, and there, too, the tract is 
attributed to Amoghavarsa, who is represented as a great king. 
The Tibetan translation of the name has been retranslated, 
however, into Amoghodaya by Schiefner; but if he had known the 
Digambara tradition, he would have put it as Amoghavarsa.* 

From all this it appears that of all the Rastrakuva princes, 
Amoghavarsa was the greatest patron of the Digambara Jainas; 
and the statement that he adopted the Jaina faith seemstobetrue. 

Amoghavarsa’s son and successor was Akalavarsa. He married 
the daughter of Kokala, king of Cedi, who belonged to the Hai- 
haya race, and by her had a son named Jagattuhga. Ak&lavarsa’s 
proper name was Krsna as is evident from the Navasari grant and 
also from the Wardha and the Karda plates. He is the Krsna- 
raja during whose reign a tributary chief of the name of Prthvi- 
rSma made a grant of land to a Jaina temple which he had caused 
to be constructed in the Saka year 797 at Saundatti. * Another 

1 This and the two preceding references I owe to the kindness of Mr. K. B 
Pathak. 

2 See my Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-84; Notes, &o., p* 
ii. The stanza is 

n‘sT*i I 

8 Weber's Indische Streifen, Vol. I., pi 210i 

4 JBBRAS., Vol. X., p, 200, The cyclic year mentioned i« Manmatha, 
which corresponds to Saka 797 past, 
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Jaina temple was built by a Vaisya or Bania named Cik&rya dur¬ 
ing his reign in Saka 824 at Mulgund in the Dharwar district; 
and in the Inscription which records this fact he is styled Kmna 
Vallabha.' 

Krsna or Akalavarsa appears to have been a powerful 
prince. He is represented as having frightened the Gurjara, 
humbled the pride of the LAta, taught humility to the Gaudas, 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of their repose, and exacted 
obedience from the Andhra, Kalihga, Gahga, and Magadha.^' 

In the reign of this prince the Jaina Pur Ana noticed above, was 
consecrated in Saka 820, the cyclic year being Pihgala,* by Loka- 
sena the pupil of Gunadhara, who was the author of the second 
part. In the historical appendix, “ the lofty elephants of AkAla- 
varsa ” are represented “ to have drunk the waters of the Ganges 
rendered fragrant by being mixed with the humour flowing from 
their temples, and, as if not having their thirst quenched, to have 
resorted to the KaumAra forest (in the extreme south), which was 
full of sandal trees set in gentle motion by the breezes blowing 
over the sea waves, and into the shade of which the rays of the 

1 J6., p, 192, The cyclic year ia Dundubhi, which fell in 82S current. 

2 Wardhu and Navasari plates. JBBRAS., Vol. XVIII pp. 239-269. 

V. 1. 

all « ♦ « 

ad * ale afc 

3Tni% fapTTd tl 

“ VictorioUK in the world is this holy PurSpa, the essence of the SBstras 
which was finished and worshipped by the best among respectable [men]* 

• • in the year Pihgala ihat brings about great prosperity and confers 
happiness on all mankind, at the end of the year measured by 820 of the 
era of the Snka king * * * , while that king AkSlavarsa, all of whose 
enemies were destroyed and whose fame was pure ( or who acquired reli¬ 
gious merit and fame ) was protecting the whole earth.” 

The oyolie year year Pihgala corresponded to 820 Saka current, 
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8un did not penetrate. ” ’ The date 833 Saka has also been assign¬ 
ed to Akalavarsa.* It will have been seen that an Inscription at 

Saundatti represents Krsnaraja to have been the reigning prince 
» 

in Saka 797, while one in the Kanheri caves speaks of his father 
Amoghavarsa as being on the throne two years later, i. e., in 799. 
This discrepancy must be duo to the fact mentioned in the Ratna- 
mSlika that the latter had abdicated the throne in his oldage. 
The real reigning prince therefore in Saka 797 and 799 must 
have been Akalavarsahis son; butthe writer of the Kanheri Inscrip¬ 
tion must in the latter year have put in Amoghavarsa’s name, 
as he was not dead, and his having abdicated had probably no 
significance in his eyes. 

Akalavarsa’s son was Jagattuhga. But he did not ascend the 
throne as appears from the fact that his name is not mentioned in 
the list of kings given in the Kharepatan grant, after Akilavarsa, 
but that of Indra, who is spoken of as Akalavarsa’s grandson, 
while Jagattuhga is mentioned in another connection helow. And 
in the Navasari grant Indra is represented as “ meditating on the 
feet ” of Akalavarsa, and not of Jagattuhga though he was his 
father, which shows that he was the Immediate successor of 
Akfilavarsa. But the Wardha grant is explicit. It tells us that 
Jagattuhga had a beautiful person, and that he died without having 
ascended the throne. Jagattuhga married Laksnil, the daughter 
of his material uncle, the son of Kokkala, who is called Rana- 
vigraha in the Sangali and Navasari grants, and Samkaragana in 
the Karda plates. But it will be presently shown that the Karda 
plates contain many mistakes and are the source of a good deal 
of confusion in the history of this dynasty. From this union 
sprang Indra, who succeeded his grandfather. Ilis title was 
Nityavarsa according to the Navasari grant; and his son Govinda 
IV is in the Sangali grant spoken of as “ meditating on the feet " 
of Nityavarsa, which also shows, that that was India’s title. 

TTK ^ w.; i 

2 Ind. Aat., Vol. X(, p. 109. 

13 I R. G. Bhandarkar's Work -, Vol. m. J 
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Nityavarsa is the donor in the Navasari grant. He is re¬ 
presented as residin" at his capital Manyakheta, but to have on 
the occasion gone to Kurundaka, identified with the modem 
Kadoda on the banks of the Tapi, for his Patlabandhotsava. This 
must have been the festival in honour of his coronation. At 
Kurundaka he granted that and many other villages, and restored 
four hundred more which had once been given in charity but had 
been resumed by former kings. He also gave away twenty lacs 
of Drammas in charity after having weighed himself against 
gold. The village conveyed by the Navasari grant is Tenna 
situated in the Lata country. It has been identified with Tena in 
the Nava.sari division of the Baroda State. The grant was issued 
in Saka 836 ; so that Indra appears to have come to the throne in 
that year. Another set of copper-plates found in the Navasari 
district records the grant of the village of Gumra (identified with 
the modern Baguinra) by the same prince. The grant was issued 
at the same time as the other, and the contents mutatis mutandis 
are exactly the same.' 

From these grants of villages in the Navasari district 
which must have formed a part of the old country of Lata, 
and from the statement in the Wardha plates that Krsna 
or Akalavarsa humbled the pride of the Lata prince, it 
appears that the main branch of the Rasirakutas reigning at 
Manyakheta must have, in Akalavarsa’s time, supplanted or 
reduced to a humble position the dynasty of their kinsmen in 
Gujarat, which had been founded in the time of Jagatcuhga or 
Govinda III. Indra was the reigning monarch in Saka 838, the 
cyclic year being Dhatu, as appears from an Inscription published 
by Dr. Fleet.* 

As regards the next king there is some conftision in the Karda 
plates. The Sangali grant, however, is clear. Indra married a 
lady rom the Haihaya family of Cedi again. Her name was 
Vijariiba;^ and she was the daughter of Ahganadeva, the son of 

1 JBB.<a 8. Vol. XVlII, p. 261f. 

i Ind. Ant., Vol. XH. p. 221. 

3 Dr. Fleet in his revised transcript and translation of the Sangall grant 
calls her Dvijhiiiba, but in the facsimile given by him the name is distinct¬ 
ly VijiiiiibS in both the places where it occurs. The Sanskrit of VijSmbB 
is Vidjaiiiba, Ind. Ant., Vol. XI', p. 250. 
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Arjuna, who was the eldest son of Kokkala, mentioned above. 
By. her Indra had a son named Govinda, who is the last king 
noticed in the Sangali grant, since it was issued by him. But 
according to the Kharepetan grant, Govinda was the younger 
brother of a prince named Amoghavarsa.* The immediate suc¬ 
cessor. of Indra, therefore, was Amoghavarsa, and after him his 
younger brother Govinda came to the throne. And this is con¬ 
firmed by the Karda plates also. Amoghavarsa and Govinda are 
there meant to be mentioned as the two sons of Amba, who is the 
same as the Vijamba of the Sangali plate. But in the text of the 
grant Govinda and Amba form one compound, so that the transla¬ 
tors of the grant call the lady Govindamba, which certainly is an 
unique or an absurd name. Thus they drop king Govinda alto¬ 
gether.* But the Wardha grant is explicit on the point. From it 
we learn that Amoghavarsa was the elder brother of Govinda, but 
that he died immediately after his father, as if “ out of love for 
him ”, and then Govinda came to the throne. The Sangali grant 
of Govinda IV, as he must be called, does not mention Amogha¬ 
varsa by name ; but states that ‘‘ though Govinda had the power, 
he did not act with any reprehensible cruelty towards his elder 
brother, and did not render himself infamous by incest, or assume 
the nattire of a devil by casting aside considerations of impurity, 
but became Sahasahka by his matchless enterprise and 
liberty. ” What this statement exactly means it is diffi¬ 
cult to say. But probably Govinda was believed to have 
encompassed his brother’s death, and the other accusations 
referred to were w'hispered against him ; and this is 
intended as a defence. _ 

1 Dr. Fleet in his genealogical table at p. 109, Vol. XT, Ind. Ant., speaks of 
Govinda’s brother as unnamed. But he is named Amoghavarsa in the 
Eharepatan grant, and also in that of Karda, if properly understood. 
i The 14th stanza, the latter part of which I have construed as in the text, is : 

i ii Now the 

first line of this is, as it stands, out of place and must contain some mis¬ 
takes. For, (1) it contains, in substance, a repetition of what we have in 
the first line of stanza 12, and (2) if it is read here as it is, we shall have 
to make Amba a wife of Jagattunga along with Laksmi, who has been 
represented as his wife in stanza 12, and understand her to be Laksmi s 
sister, the father of both being Sathkaragaija. But Amba or Vijamba is in 
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The Kharepatan and Wardha grants agree in represent¬ 
ing Quvinda as a prince addicted to sensual pleasures. 
The former says that he was “ the abode of the dramatic senti¬ 
ment of love and was always surrounded by crowds of beautiful 
women, ” and the latter, that he was “ the source of the sportive 
pleasures of Love, his mind was enchained by the eyes of women, 
be displeased all men by his vicious courses, and his health being 
undermined, he met with an untimely death. " The words used 
have double senses from which it would appear that the affairs of 
the state also fall into confusion and hastened his destruction. 
But the Sangali grant which was issued by him has of course 
nothing but praise for him. Govinda’s other names were Prabhu- 
tavarsa and Suvarnavarsa ( raining gold ) and probably Saha- 
sahka also. The grant w-as issued in Saka 855, or A. D. 933, in 
the Vijaya ' year of the cycle, while he was at his capital Manya- 

the Sangali grant clearly spoken of as the daughter of Ahgapadeva, the 
son of Arjuna, who was the brother of Bapavigraha, the father of Lakfml; 
that is, Amb3 was the daughter of Lakaml’s first cousin. She is also 
distinctly represented as the wife of Indra and the mother of Qovinda IV. 
Again, if we take the lines as they are, the result will be that the Karda 
grant makes no mention of 'ndra's wife VijSmba and of his sons Amogha- 
varsa and Govinda IV, the latter of whom reigned, as we shall see, for 
at least fifteen years. Such an omission is aot likely. Then, again, the 
Sangali grant makes no allusion whatever to Jagattuhga’s marriage with 
a lady of the name of GovindSmbS. And the second line 

I looks as if the intention of the writer of it was to set 
forth the names of the two sons of Indra, Amoghavarsa and of their 
mother AmbS or VijHmba. And it seems to me that the following stanza, 
in which the liberality of a monarch has been praised refers to Govinda 
IV, who, as noticed in the text below, was called Suvari;iavar8a by people 
because he “ rained down gold. " The name of the prince, therefore, 
must occur in the verse immediately previous. The first line must, it is 
clear to me, have crept in through mistake. If It were not read here, the 
Second would be applicable to the king mentioned immediately before, i.e, 
Indra, and the whole would be consistent with the information derived 
from the Sangali grant. The emendation I make in the second line is to 
read for and then AmbS would bo released from her incongruous 
association with Govinda, and the whole would bo consistent and intelli¬ 
gible. There must be other mistakes also in the Karda grant. Very pro¬ 
bably a verse or two are omitted here, as also after the next stanza, where 
KfsparSja is abruptly introduced and spoken of parenthetically. 

1 The current Saka year was 856, 
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kheta> Govinda IV was on the throne in Saka B41, as appeara 
from an Inscription published by Dr. Fleet, in which under the 
name of Prabhutavarsa he is represented as the reigning sovereign.' 
The Inscription, however, is dated 840 Saka; but from the 
cyclic year Pram&thin, which is also given, it must be understood 
that the year meant is 841 Saka. It will appear h‘om this that 
Indra or Nityavarsa, who succeeded his grandfather in Saka 836, 
had a very short reign, and his eldest son, Amoghavarsa, could 
have been on tbe throne only for a few months. Govinda IV, like 
Amoghavarsa I, was at war with the Calukyas of Vehgi. ■ 
Another Inscription represents Govinda IV as the reigning 

t _ 

monarch in Saka 851. ^ 

From the Kharepatan plates it appears that Govinda IV was 
succeeded by his paternal uncle Baddiga, the second son of Jagat- 
tuhga. He is represented to have been a virtuous prince, serene 
like a sage. He was succeeded by his son Krsnar&ja, and after 
his death his younger brother Khotika become king. The Karda 
grant is somewhat confusing here, but when properly understood 
it is perfectly consistent with that of Kharepatan. It states: 
“ When the elder brother Krsnarajadeva went to heaven, KhoV- 
tigadeva, who was begotten by the king Amoghavarsa on Kanda- 
kadevl, the daughter of Yuvaraja, become king.’ * Here the expres¬ 
sion “ elder brother ” must be taken as related to Khottigadeva 
and not to the preceding king,® whoever he may have been. 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 222. Dr. Fleet however identifies this PrabhOta- 
varsa with Jagattunga the son of Akttlavarsa or Efspa II and father 
of Nityavarsa. But as we have seen, Nityavarsa was on the throne in 
S'aka 836 and 838, wherefore his father could not have been the reigning 
prince in Saka 840 or 841. Besides, as I have shown, Jagattunga did not 

ascend the throne at all. ^ 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 249, and my note on Professor Peterson s Report on 

MSS for 1883-84. p. 48. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 249. 

4 

5 For, the clause containing that expression is dependent on the principal 
sentence, which is in the next or 16th stanza, and the subject of which is 
Rho^figadeva. See tbe passage in tbe last note. 
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Kho^ika therefore was even according to the Karda grant, the* 
younger brother of Krsnar&ja. But he is represented to have 
been the son of Amoghavarsa, while Krsnaraja is spoken of in 
the Kbazepatan plates as the son of Baddiga. In an Inscription 
at Salotgi, Krsnar&ja, the son of Amoghavarsa, is represented to 
have been reigning at M&nyakheta in 867 Saka, ’ that is, twelve 
yaars after the Sangali grant of Govinda IV was issued. He 
must have bean the same prince as that mentioned in the grants 
we have been examining. For the Krsna of these was the second 
king after Govinda IV. His father Baddiga, who was Govinda’s 
unole, must have been on old man when he succeeded, and conse¬ 
quently must have reigned for a very short time. Hence his son 
.Krsna came to be king within twelve years after Govinda’s grant; 
and there is no other Krsna mentioned in the grants who is likely 
to have been on the throne in 867 Saka. If, then, the Krsna of the 
grants is the same as the Krsna of the Salotgi In.scription here we 
have evidence that his father s name was Amoghavarsa ; so that 
the Baddiga of the Kharepatan plates was the same as the Amo¬ 
ghavarsa of the Karda plates. Krsnaraja and Kholika were. thus 
brothers, and it would appear from the wording of the statement 
in the Karda plates that they were the sons of the same father but 
of different mothers. * 

1 Ind. Ant.. Vol. I, p. 205 I. The cyclic year given is Plavaiiga, which 
followed next after Saka 869 and the current year corresponding to which 
was 870. According to another system, which however was rarely used 
in Soothern India, it was Plavahga in a part of the ye\r 867 Saka expired. 
S Dr. Fleet, following Mr. Wathen’s translation, makes Krstja, whom he 
oalla Kfyea III. the elder brother of Amoghavarsa and thus a son of 
Jagattuhga. But in the Kharepatan grant ho is distinctly represented as 
the son of Baddiga who was the son of Jagattuhga, and in the Wardha 
plates, as the son of Amoghavarsa, the son of Jagattuhga, and was thus a 
grandson of Jagattuhga. He is also represented as Khotika’s elder 
brother. I have shown in the text that the expression “ elder brother 
ooo'jrring in the Karda grant, should by the rules of construction be taken 
aa referring to KboHiga and in this way that grant becomes perfectly 
consistent with that of Kharepatan. The Amoghavarsa who was the son 
of Jagattuhga is that spoken of in the sixteenth stanza of the Karda grant, 
and was different from the one mentioned in the fourteenth, who was the 
son of Tndra and nephew of that Amoghavarsa, as I have shown above. 
Dr. Fleet brings in another Kfspa and makes him the younger brother of 
Kholika, and identifies him with Nirupama ( see the text below ) and with 
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And these points have been placed beyond the possibility of doubt 
by the Wardha grant. After Govinda’s death, we are told, the feuda¬ 
tory chiefs entreated Amoghavarsa the son of Jagattuhga, who was 
“ first among the wise ” and the “ best of serene sages ”, to assume 
the reins of power. He was assisted in the government by his 
son Krsna, who, though but a crown-prince, wielded very great 

tile Krsea wht se dates raiiKe from Saka 867 to 878. What his authority 
is I do not know. But the Kliarepatan grant mentions one Kr?9a only, the 
elder iirotlier of Khotika and son of Baddiga. The Karda also mentiona 
one only, and as to his relation with tlie other princes, I have shown that 
that grant agrees with the Kliarepatan plates. The Kr.siia whose dates range 
from 867 to 878 is to be identified with the elder brother of Kliotiku and is 
not to he coiisidtM’ed a different prince unalludcd to in the grunts. Nini- 
paiiia, tile younger brother of Khotika, is not and cannot have been tbia. 
Kj'sna. because bis elder brother and the elder brother of Kbofigu was 
called Kr.sna, and he too could not have been called by the same name, 
Ninipania does not appear to have been a reigning prince, for in the Karda 
plate.s lie is only parenthetically introduced as the father of Kakka, who 
was a reigning prince : and in the Kharepatan grant he is lot mentioned 
at all L'y name, but Kukkala is said to be the son of the brother of Kfio^ika. 
Krsp.'i, on the other hand, was on the throne from 867 to 878 Saka accord¬ 
ing to tlie stone Inscriptions. Again if Khotika was the elder brother of 
this Nirupaina-Kr.sna it i.s impossible that ho should be reigning in 893 
Suka, while Krsna should bo on the throne from 867 to 878 
Saka, that is, before bis elder brother. Kpsiia, therefore, was the elder of 
the two as stated in the Kliarepatan grunt, and Khotika the younger. Dr. 
Fleet, however, being under the belief that this last was the elder brother, 
gives the following explanation of the discrepancy in the dates:—“Kofliga 
or Khottiga left no issue, and thi.s explains why the date of his Inscription 
now published is considerably later than the dates obtained for Kr?9a IV, 
viz;, there being no probability of Kottiga leaving any issue, first bis 
■ younger brother Krsna IV, was joined with him in the government and 
then the latter’s son Kakka III."—(Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 255 ). This 
supposition is not supported by any circumstance ; on the contrary it is 
utterly discountenanced by the Inscriptions of Kpspa which represent 
him to be the “ Supreme king of great kings," (Ind. Ant,, Vol. XII, p. 268), 
and to have been reigning at the time at MSnyakheta and governing the 
kingdom (Ind. Ant.. Vol. I, p, 210 ). Otherwise, they would have spoken 
of him as Yuvaraja. Thus there were not t wo Kpspas but only one. He 
was the son of Baddiga or Amoghavarsa, not his brother. His earliest 
date is that of the Wardha grant, i. e., 862 ^aka and the latest 881 that of 
the Yasastilaka. He was the same monarch as that spoken of in the 
Salotgi and other stone Inscriptions bearing the dates 867, 873 and 878 
Baka. Kho^iga was his younger brother, and Nlrupama tha yoangeatj 
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power. The enemies who transgressed his commands were 
punished; he put to death Dantiga and Bappuka who had grown 
insolent. He thoroughly subdued the O&t^a prince; and planted 
what appears to be a colony of the Ary as in his dominions. 
Hearing of the ease with which he captured the strongholds in 
the South, the Gurjara prince, who was preparing to take the 
fortresses of KAlahjara and Citrakuta in the North, had to give up 
the enterprise. All feudatory chiefs between the eastern and 
the western oceans and between the Himilaya and Sithhala 
( Ceylon) paid obeisance to him. After he had thus rendered the 
power of his family firm, his father died, and he ascended the 
throne. The Wardha plates announce the grant of a village to 
the north-west of Nagpur near the modern Mohagaon made by 
Krsnar&ja, who is also called Ak&lavarsa, in the name of his 
brother Jagattunga to a Brahman of the K&nva school of^ the 
white Yajurveda on the 5th of the dark half of VaisSkha in Saka 
862, corresponding to 940 A. D., the cyclic year being SSrvari. This 
prince is called Sri-Vallabha also in the grant. 

KrsnarSja was the reigning monarch in Saka 873 and 878.* At 
the end of a Jaina work called Yasastilaka by Somadeva it is 
stated that it was finished on the 13th of Caitra when 881 years of 
the era of the Saka king had elapsed, the cyclic year being 
Siddharthin, during the reign of a feudatory of Krsnar4jadeva. 
Krsnarajadeva is spoken of as reigning gloriously, having sub¬ 
dued the Pandyas, Simhala, the Colas, the Ceras and others.* 
Khotika, his brother, was on the throne in Saka 893 Prajapatl.* 

Khoiika w'as succeeded, according to the Kharepatan grant, by 
Kakkala, the son of his brother. The name of this brother was 
Nirupama, according to the Karda grant. Kakkala is said to have 
been a brave soldier; but he was conquered in battle by Tailapa, 
who belonged to the Calukya race, and thus the sovereignty of the 
Deccan passed from the hands of the Rastrakutas once more 
into those of the Calukyas. The Karda grant, which was made 
in the reign of Kakkala, is dated Saka 894 or A. D. 972. And 
another Tnscri]«tion represents him as being on the throne in 896 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XT I, p. 257, and Vol. XI, p. 109. 

S Prof. Peterson’s Report, loo. clt. 

9 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 355. 
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Am 6$^olio yest b«ii4ir SrMhftfkha. Bui in this y«ar or 
8^^eMiTftilftpitattafinod aovereigu powcrrs* Tho Rtetra- 
kfttte ireird tbu« supreme masters of this omintry from about 
A, t>. 74W <0 A. D. 973, ^at is, for nearly two hundred and twenty- 
yaare. 

Ilsai the IrTinces of this race were very powerful there cari bo 
little douht. The rock-cut temples at Elura still attest their 
power emd magnificence. Uuder them the worship of the Purinio 
gode rose into much greater importance than before. The days 
When kings and princes got temples and monasteries cut out of 
the solid rock for the use of the followers of Qotama Buddha had 
gcme by, never to return. Instead of them, we have during this 
period temples excavated or constructed on a more magnificent. 
■ei^ Mid dedicated to the worship of Siva and Visnu. Several 
of the grants of these Bdstrakuta princes praise their bounty, and 
saention ^eir having constructed temples. Still, as the Kanheri 
Insoriptions of the reign of Amoghavarsa I show. Buddhism bad 
its votarioB and benefactors, though the religion had evidently 
sunk into unimportance. Jainism, on the other hand, retained the 
prominence it had acquired during the CAlukya period, or even 
mspde greater progress. Amoghavarsa was, as we have seen, a 
. great p^ron of it, and was perhaps a convert to it; and some of 
the miAor chiefe and the lower castes, especially the traders, were 
its devoted adherents. The form of Jainism that prevailed in the 
country was mostly that professed by the Digambara sect. A 
good many of the extant f>igambara works were, as we have 
seen, composed during this period. 

It is remarkable that, unlike the grants of the early C&lukya 
princes, those of the RSstrakutas contain accounts in verse of the 
ancestors of the grantor, and most of the verses are of the nature 
of those we find in the ordinary artificial poems in Sanskrit 
literature, possessing the same merits and ff ults. The Rfistra- 
feutss;- tlMmfore, must have been patrons of lemming, and probably 
had poets fn their service. One of the three Krsnas belonging to 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 270. 

S The cyolio year mentioned along with the first of these two dates U 

Ahgiras, the current daka year corresponding to which was 895. 

14 ( R. O. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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the djnastj ig the hero of an artificial poem by Halftyudha entitled 
the Eavirahasya, the purpose of which is to explain the distinction 
as regards sense and conjugational pecularities between roots 
having the same external form. He is spoken of as the paramount 
sovereign of DaksinEpatha.' Prof. Westergaard, however, thought 
him to be the Kranar&ja of the Vijayanagara dynasty who reigned 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. But in the Eavira- 
hasya he is spoken of in one place as “ having sprung from the 
B&strakuta race,” ‘ and is in another called “ the ornament of 
the lunar race,” which description is of course not applicable to 
the Vijayanagara prince. 

Arabic travellers of the tenth century mention a powerful 
dynasty of the name of Balhar&s who ruled at a place called 
Mankir. The name of the city would show that the Rftstrakutas, 
whose capital was MSnyakheta or Mankhed, were meant. But 
Balharfi, the name of the dynasty, has not been identified with 
any that might be considered to be applicable to the Bfistrakutas. 
But to me the identification does not appear difficult. The Bistra- 
kutas appear clearly to have assumed the title of Yallabha which 
was used by their predecessors the Cslukyas. We have seen that 
Govinda II is called Vallabha in two grants, Amoghavarsa I in 
a third, and Ersna III in a fourth. In an Inscription on a stone 
tablet at Laksmesvara, Govinda III is called SrI-Vallabha,* while 


1 I 

nsTT ii 

"In Dak^ioSpathn, which is rendered holy by the light of the sage 
Agastya, there was a king of the name of KrfparSja who was crowned as 
a paramount sovereign." 

“ Who will equal in strength that lord of the world sprung from the 

power bears an incomparable burden." 

That ornament of the lunar race extracts the juice of Soma in 
sacriBces." 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 156. 
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in the Radhanpur plates he is spoken of as Vallabha-narendra. In 
theSangaliandEardagrantsalsothereigningkins is styled Valla- 
bba-narendra, while in other Inscriptions we find the title 
Prthivivallabha alone used. Now Vallabha-narendra means “the 
king Vallahha,’’, and is the same as Vallabhar&ja, the words 
r&ja(n) andjnarendra both denoting “a king". Vallabha-r&ja 
should, by the rules of Prakrit or vernacular pronunciation, be¬ 
come Vallahha-r5y, Ballaha-rSy, or Balha-riy. This last is the 
same as the Balhara of the Arabs. 
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Th« genealosTf of the B&strakhtas ia shown in the £^UU>iv{nc 
table.— 


1. Pantivannan* 


t. 


Iro 


ra I. 


S. Govinda T. 


4. Karka I. 


6. Indra II. 7. Krsna I. AkSlavarya, or ^ubhatuiga. 


I I I 

6. DANTIDUBOA. 8. GoviMDA II. 9. Dhbova, Nirupama, 

(875 S.) (705 ^.) or DbSrSvarfa. 


10. Govinda HI. Jagattunga I, or Prabhatavar?a. Indra. 

(716,726 & 730 8.) _I_ 

Karka. Govinda. 
(724 8.) (749 8.) 

^ ' '< 

Gujarat Branch. 

11. I^ABVA Nrpatunoa or Amoghavar?a I. 

(759. 773, 788 & 799 ^.) 

12. Kr^aa II. or Amoghayar;a I. 

(797, 820, 824 & 833 8.) 

Jagattufiga. 


13. Indba Ill.or Nityavaraa. 16. BADDIOA or Amogbavarfa III. 
(836 & 838 8.) | 


14. Amcqhavab^a II. 15. Govinda IV., 

(841,851 A 855 8.) 


17. KRSNA III or AkHlavar^a. 18. KllOTiKA. Nirupama. 

(86^' 867, 873, 878 & 881 8.) (893 8.) j 

19. Ka a.KALA, Karka II, or 
AmoghaTar?a,IV. 

(894 & 895^.) 

(а) The names of those who were supreme sovereigns in the Deooan are 
printed in capitals. 

(б) The names of those who were kings before the attainment of supreme 
power are printed in small letters. 

(c) The order of succession is represented by the numbers. 

(d) The names of those who did not ascend the throne at all, have bfsa 
pointed in Italics, 
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THB LATBK CXLUXYA& 

Wa histor 7 of the kings of the C&lukya race at Klrtl* 

vfrman n. Between him and Tailapa—who wrested the supreme 
eoyereignt^ of the Depoan from Kakkala, the last of the Ristra- 
ku^ kings—the Miraj copperplate grant and the Yevur tablet place 
six kihga Klrtivarman ascended the throne in Saka 669 and was 
yeiga ing (o h^fofo whieh time be bad been reduced to the 
OQiiditiPa of ft minor obief ( and Tailapa regained sovereign power 
in 885 ^kft.' We bave thus seven princes only between 668 and 
895, i, lor 586 fears, This gives an average reign of 32 years 
to fftobt wblob is fftr too muob. 

This was the darkest period in the history of the 
Cilukya dynasty, and probably no correct account of the 
succession was kept. Where the dynasty reigned and what 
the extent of its power was, cannot be satisfactorily de¬ 
termined in the absence of the usual contemporary evidence, viz.. 
Inscriptions. There must have been several branches of the Cftlu- 
kya family, and it is even a question whether Tailapa sprang 
from the main branch. I am inollnsd to believe that he belonged 
to quite a collateral and unimportant branch, and that the main 
branch became extinct. For, the princes of the earlier dynasty 
always traced their descent to H&rlti, and spoke of themselves as 
belonging to the MSnavya race; while these later Calukyas traced 

their pedigree to Satyfttraya only, and those two names do 
Mil ooQur in ttMV InacripHooe except in the Mirai grant and its 
ftopifti* wbftft an effort ie made to begin at the beginning. But 
evidenttf the writer of «iat grant had not sufficient materialeat 
big oonunaadt since, as above stated, he places six princee m^y 
hatyeftn syrtivarman II and Tailapa* There is little question 
fret Ibwe was no continuity of tradition. The titles Jagadeka* 
Tribhuvanaiuftllai dec., which the later Cftlukyas assumed 
mark them off distinctively from princes of the earlier dynasty* 
who had none like them, __ 


t JRAg, Vol.IV,p.i. 
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In a copper-plate grant dated Saka 735 found in Mysore 
a G&lukya prince of the name of Vimal&ditya, the son of 
Ya^ovarman and grandson of Balavarman, is mentioned. 
To ward off the evil influence of Saturn from Vimal&ditya, a 
village was granted to a Jaina sage on behalf of a Jaina temple 
by Govinda III, the Rftstrakhta king, at the request of C&kir&ja 
of the Gahga family, the maternal uncle of Vimalfiditya. ‘ These 
three G&lukya names do not occur in tha usual genealogy of the 
family. This therefore appears to have been an independent 
branch. 

Another independent off-shoot ruled over a province called 
Jola, a portion of which at least is included in the modern 
district of Dharwar. In the Kanarese Bh&rata written in 863 Saka 
by a Jaina poet of the name of Fampa, Arikesarin belonging to 
this brhnch, is mentioned by the poet as his patron. The genea¬ 
logy there given is as follows 

Yuddhamalla 

1 

Arikesafin 

Narasiriiha 

Dugdhamalla 

Baidiga 

Yuddhamalla 

Narasiitiha 

Arikesarin 

At the end of a work entitled Saihksepas&riraka, the. author 
Sarvajii&tman, the pupil of Suresvara, who himself was a pupil of 
the great Sarhkar&o&rya, states that he composed it while V the 
prosperous king of the Ksatriya race, the Aditya ( sun ) of the 
race of Manu whose orders were never disobeyed, was ruling over 
the earth.This description would apply with propriety to 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. i. 
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Buoh « king: as Aditjravarman, Vikram&ditya I, Vinayftditya, 
Vijayftditya, or Vikramfiditya II of the early C&lukya dynasty, 
since they were very powerful princes and were “ Adityas of the 
race of Manu. ” For the MSnavya race to which they belonged 
may be understood as the race of Manu. ” But Samkar&cftrya 
is said to have lived between Saka 710 and 742, wherefore his 
grand-pupil must have flourished about the year 800 of that era, 
while VikramSditya II, the latest of the four, ceased to reign in 
669 Saka. Supposing then that the date assigned to Saihkarlct- 
rya is correct, the king meant by Sarvajfifttman must be one of 
those placed by the Miraj grant between Kirtivarman II and 
Tailapa. He may be VikramSditya, the third prince after Kirti¬ 
varman II, * but if the description is considered hardly applicable 
• to a minor chief, SamkarScarya’s date must be pushed backwards 
so as to place the pupil of his pupil in the reign of one of the 
five princes of the early Calukya dynasty mentioned above. 

Tailapa seems to have carried his arms into the country of the 
Colas* and humbled the king of Cedi.* He despatched an ex¬ 
pedition into Gujarat, under a general of the name of BSrapa, against 
Mular3.ja, the founder of the Calukya dynasty of Anahilapattana, 
who for some time was hard pressed; but according to the 
Gujarat chroniclers the general was eventually defeated with 
slaughter.* Somesvara, the author of the KIrtikaumudI, speaks 
, of B&rapa as the general of the Lata, from which it would appetr 
that Tailapa was in possession of that country.* 

I Tailapa invaded Malwa also, which at this time was governed 
by Muiija, the uncle of the celebrated Bhoja. Muflja, instead of 
strictly confining himself to the defensive, took the offensive, and, 
against the counsels of his aged minister RudrSditya, crossed the 

The DeveivfcTB spoken of in the first line is Suresvurs, the pupil of Baifa- 
karScSrya. 

, 1 See the-genealogy at the end of this Section. 

8 Ind. Ant* VoU V,p.l7. 

3 Jnd; Ant.. Vol. VIIL P> 15.. 

4 RBsa Mala, Chap. IV, p. 38, netr Ed. 

Q KIrtikaumudI, II. 3. 
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» 

.GkidfttwrI with a lat^ army. He w«» eseovlflkiredhy 
i^Meied a otu^ins ^eak on hi*] and iiook him prisoMt< M llfft 
lltifija wae treated with oomlderation by ho* eaptor; hwl an 
attmapt to effect his escape ha^rins been detaftetf, ha mh- 
jeeied to indignitieB, made to beg from door to dc/otf aad flaafiy 
bdhaaded.' This ervent is alluded to in om af Thilapais Inserip- 
tteoBv” Tailapa reigned for twenty-four yeara^ One of bis feada- 
tory dtiefe granted a ideee of land to a Jaina teiii^ tbal he bad 
oDOstreetad at Steundetti^ in tie* Belgaaitt dietriet^ in tbe year 
dOlt Sak^ or A. D. Si80. 

Tlailapa married Jlkabb*^ the dsAigbtsf of tlie Iasi 
king, and had by heir ftro sons, whose namea were Saiy atyay a 
’ and Datayarman.^ The lorwer streeeeded hdu hi §19 Sakm «r 
■ JL Di §97, Hothing particular is mentkased of him in any of tte 
lltBoriptiona The- Kharepatan graai, which we have so eften 
referred tc^ was hrswed in bis iei«n in Saha 989 by • de pe ndent 
><diief of Sil&h&ra family which ruled over southern Konkan. * 

Satshhaaya died without issue soad waa sneeeaded by Vlkramt- 
dHya 1,7 the son of hkr yocmger brother Daerayasmetti by huhr trife 
BhegarvatlL The enfiest of his laacriptione w dated Stiia 990, 
' which is afeo tim latest dato of his p se d eo o seo r . He tiierelbve 
stMoeeded-to the throne in that year, k A, in 1669 and 

^appears to have reigned for only a short timei* 

He was succeeded by his bTryther JayasMdia of Jagads- 
kamalla, who in am Inscription dated 941 f. e., IfffO 

JL V:, is tepreseoted to have put to fight oe beokesi the 
eonlederaoy of Malwa and hi styled **the lUoon of tie 


S- MefeMiaea's BbojaprabanAw aSd Ble$»earftts by m^brf SHj aiia,. ■ 

2 fRk», Vot. ZV. p. 12, and Ind. Aot., Voir. XXI, p. M». 

S JRAB, Vol. IV, p. 4. 

4 JBBRAS. Vol. X. p. 2W. 

5 Miraj platas, JRAS, Vol. Ill, p. 262, St. 30-35; Ind. Aat^ Vol. VIII, 
pp. 16-17. 

6 JBBRAS, Vol. I. p. 200. 

7 I call him VikramSditya I, seM Set VihrafengHye V; se dSMUeAg bwaSse 
1 would keep the two dynasties distinct for thefbaSodS gteaW M tiw #nct 
above. I shall call VikramSditya TribhurttoenMltS, tlfcr s iM t gWiya II, 
and so on. 

8 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 4. 
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Ib(6s #hioh was Kin^ Bhoja, ’’ that is, one who humbled 
Min.' tte is also spoken of as having beaten ti e Colas 
and the Cefas. The Miraj grant was executed by him five years 
httitt, 1. e, in Saka 946, when “ after having subdued the powerful 
Cola, the lord of the Dramila country, and taken away everything 
belonging to ttie ruler of the seven Konkans, he had encamped 
with his victorious Army at Kolhapur in the course of a march to 
the northern countries to vanquish them.”* The latest date of 
this prince is Saka 962.^ 

Jayasiihha ceased to reign in 962 Saka, or 1040 A. D., and was 
sncceSded by his son Soniesvara I, who assumed the titles of 
Ahavamalla and Trailokyamalla. As usual with the Calukya 
prineds, the first enemy he had to turn his arms against was the 
king of the Colas.* He is then represented by Bilhana to have 
marched against Dhar&, the capital of Bhoja, and captured it. 
Bhoja Was comjielled to abandon the city. These hostilities with 
the king of Malwa seem to have been inherited by this king and 
his predecessor from Tailapa, who had caused Muftja to be put to 
d^th. Bhoja was but a boy when this event t(X»k place. It is 
narrated in the Bhojacaritra that after he had come of age and 
begun to administer the affairs of his kingdom, on one occasion a 
dramatic play representing the fate of Muiija was^ acted before 
Mm, and thereupon he resolved to avenge his uncle’s death. He 
invaded the Deccan with a large army, captured Tailapa. subjected 
him to the same indignities to which Mufija had been subjected 
by him, and finally executed him. * Bhoja, who ruled over Malwa 
for aboot fifty-three years, was but a minor when Mufija died. 

Mufija was on the throne in 994 A. D.,* while Tailapa died or 
ceased to reign in 997 a. D. He must Jh^re have been slam 


3 Drill r; another form of Dravi.)a. There so.ne mistake hero 

in the original. The letters are ^ ^ *** ^ 

one word and as another, but >1 cannot 

Chandramila is unknown. The first word must be 4^. » 

auoh word as .H, " down." " below.” and the second DramdSdh.put.m. 


3 Ind. Ant.. Vol. XIX. p. 164. „ „ . tv la 

4 Bilhava-s Vikramahka Caritra, I. 90; JBA8. Vol. IV. p. 13. 

t BAoJacarttra. I. 50-56. laao IS 

6 My Report on the search for MSS. during 1382-83. p. 45. 

15 1 B. G. Bbandarkar’s Works. Vol. III. j 
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by the latter between 994 and 997 A. D., and Tailapa did not sur¬ 
vive Mubja for a sufficiently long time to allow of Bhoja’s 
attaining majority and fighting with him. Hence Bhoja could 
not have wreaked vengeance on Tailapa. But the wars of Jaya- 
siihha and Somesvara I with him show that the tradition recorded 
in the Bhojacaritra must have been correct to this extent, that to 
avenge his uncle’s death the king of Malwa formed a confederacy 
with some neighbouring princes and attacked the dominions of 
the Calukyas. Perhaps he captured Vikramaditya I, of whom 
we know so little, and put him to death. It was probable on that 
account that Jayasimha took arms against him and broke the 
confederacy, as represented in the Inscription dated 941 Saka. 

After some time Somesvara attacked Cedi or Dfthala, the 
capital of which was Tevur or Tripura, and deposed or slew 
Karna.' King Bhoja must have died before this event; for, just 
about the time of his death, Karna had formed a confederacy 
with Bhimadeva I of Gujarat with a view to attack Malwa from 
two sides, and sacked Dhara after his death.® Bilhana next 
represents the Calukya prince to have marched against the 
countries on the sea-coast, probably the western. 
These he conquered, and having erected a triumphal 
column there, proceeded by the sea-shore to the eitte^- 
mity of the peninsula. In his progress through that part of the 
country the king of the Dravidas or Colas attacked him, but wis 
defeated. Somesvara thereupon proceeded to his capital KSfiol, 
which he captured, and the Cola king had to flee away to save his 
life. ^ Ahavamalla’s operations against Bhoja and the Colas are 
alluded to in an Inscription, and he is also represented to have 
fought with the king of Kanyakubja or Kanoj artd compelled him 
to betake himself to the caverns of mountains for safety. * 

Ahavamalla or Somesvara founded the city of Kalyftna and 
made it his capital. Bilhana mentions the fact,® and the name of 

1 Bahama’s Vikr., 1,102-103. 

2 Merutunga’s Bhojaprabandha; RSsa MSlI, Vl, p. 69, new £d. 

3 Vikr. Ca., 1,107-116. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 19. 

5 Bilhapa's Vikr. Ca., II, 1. The natural construutiea appears to be to take 

“ most excellent ” as an attributive adjective, not predicative, and 
take as tbe predicate. The sense then will be: “ He made (founded) 
(be most excellent city named KalyBpa, ” 
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the city does not occur In any Inscription of a date earlier ttian 
975 l§aka, when Somesvara was reiffningr. ’ In the course of time 
three sons were born to Ahavamalla, the eldest of whom was 
named Somesvara, the second VikramSditya, and the third Jaya- 
sirhha.* The ablest of those was Vikramaditya, and Ahavamalla 
intended to raise him to the dignity of Yuvarfija or prince-regent 
in supersession of his elder brother; but Bilhana tells us he de¬ 
clined the hdnour. * Somesvara therefore was installed as prince- 
regent, but the real work was done by Vikramaditya, who was 
invariably employed by his father to fight his battles. 

The first thing ho did was to march as usual against 
the Colas, whose king was defeated and deprived of his 
kingdom. The king of Malwa, who had been driven 
from his country by somebody whose name is not given, 
sought' Vikramaditya’s aseibtance. That prince put down 
his enemies and placed him on the throne.* Vikramaditya 
ds said to have invaded the Gauda country or Bengal and Kama- 
Tupa or Assam. ® In the more detailed description of his career 
of conquest, Bilhana teils us, he first marched against the Keralas, 
whom he conquered. * The king of Simhala submitted to him at 
his approach; ^ then he took the city of Gahgakunda and pro- 
deeded to the country of the Colas, the prince of which fled and 
•took refuge in the caverns of mountains. Vikramaditya then en¬ 
tered KaficI and plundered it; and thence directed his march to 
Vehgii and to Cakrakpta. * 

While Vikramaditya was so employed, Ahavamalla was seized 
with a strong fever. ^Vhen he observed his end approaching, he 

1 See Dr. Fleet’s remarks on the point, Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 105. The 
word EalySoa occurring in the Salotgi Inscription ( Ind. Ant., Vol. I, 
p. 210 ) is also, like that in Klrtivarman’s grant, to bo taken in the sense 
of “ good, ” “ benefit, ” “ beneficial, ” and not as the name of a town as 
Mr. Pandit and Dr. Buhler have done, 

* Bilbaoa's Vikr. Ca., II, 57-58 and 85; III. 1, 25. 

3 Ib., Ill, 2fr-32, 35-41, and 48-54. 

4 Ib., Ill, 55-67. 

5 Ib., Ill, 74. 

6 Ib., IV, 2,18. 

7 Ib., IV, 20. 

8 Ib., IV, 21*30. For the situatien of Vengi, see supra, Section X, 
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caused himself to be taken to the banks of the Tuhgabhadift. Hi 
bathed in the waters of the river and gave aY^ay a greai* deal of 
gold in charity. Then entering the river a^ain, he propeadad iipir 
til the water reached his neck, and, in the dii^ caused by tbs 
waves and a number of musical instrument, drowned himself*' 
This event must have taken place in Saka oorrespondimir b) 
1069 A.D. ‘ Ahavamalla, according to Bilhauai performed a Sliest 
jneny sacrifices and was very liberal to men of learuipg. ’ Qr 
account of his virtues, poets made him the herO of the ttdePr 
poems, and dramas composed by them. * 

Sometvara, the eldest son of Ahavamalla, having been prince- 
regent, ascended the throne as a matter of course, and assumed 
the title of Bhuvanaikamalla. Yikram3,ditya received intelli*' 
genoe of his father’s death while returning from Vengi. He hast¬ 
ened to the capital and was received with affection by his brother, 
Vikramftditya made over to him all the spoils he had won in the 
course of his conquests, and for some time there was a good 
understanding between the brothers. But Sometvara was a 
weak and tyrannical prince. He oppressed his subjects and lost 
their affection. He would not be guided by the counsels of wiser 
and better men; and the kingdom of Kuntala lost a good deal of 
its importance and influence. Vikram&ditya, unable to control his 
brother and suspecting his intentions towards himself, left the 
capital with his younger brother Jayasimha and a large army. * 
Somesvara II sent his forces after him, but they were defeated by 
Vikram&ditya with great slaughter. • 

The prince then proceeded to the banks of the Tuhga- 
bhadr&, and, after some time, directed his march towards 
the country of the Colas. On the way he stopped at 
Banav&sl, where he enjoyed himself fo): some time* and 
then started for the country of Malaya. Jayakesj ip rapre- 

1 Bilhaca’s Vikr. Ca. IV, 46-68. This mode of destb is kqown by the hspe 
of JalasamSdki. 

2 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 4. 

3 Bilhapa’s Vikr. Ca.. I, 97-99 ; IV, 52. 

4 Ib,, I. 88. 

.S Ib., IV, 88-119. V, I. 

6 Ib., V, 5-8. 
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seated to have submitted to Vikram&ditya and “ given him more 
wealth than be deeired, and thus to have rendered laetiMr the 
smile on the face of the Konkan ladies.” ' Jayakeai appears thus 
to have been king of the Konkan, and was the same as the first 
king of that name, who, in the copper<plate grants of the Goa 
Kadambas, published by Dr. Fleet, is spoken of as having entered 
into an alliance with the G&lukya and Cola kings, and made Go* 
pakapattana or Goa his capital. Vikramaditya or Tribhuvana* 
malla in afterdife gave his daughter Mallalamah&devl in marri* 
age to his grandson, who also was called Jayakesi; and this oir* 
oumstanoe is mentioned in all the three grants, since the conneor 
tion with the paramount sovereign of the Deccan raised the 
dignity of the family.® 

The king of the Alupas * also rendered his obeisance to 
the Calukya prince, who showed him marks of favour. 
He then subjugated the Keralas or people of Malabari 
and turned towards the country of the Dravidas or Colas. Being 
informed of this, the Cola prince sent a herald with proposals of 
peace, offering his daughter in marriage to Vikramilditya. These 
were accepted by the latter, and at the solicitations of the Cola 
he fell back on the Tuhgabhadr^, where tha prince arrived with 
his daughter and concluded an alliance. * 

Some time after, the king of the Colas died and there was a 
revolution in the kingdom. When the Calukya prince heard of 
this he immediately proceeded to Kahol, and placing the son of 
his father-in-law on the throne, remained there for a month to sup¬ 
press his enemies and render his position secure. A short time 
after his return to the Tuhgabhadra, however, Rajiga, the king of 
Vehgi, observing that the nobility of the Cola prince were dis¬ 
affected, seized the opportunity, and, having deposed him, usurped 
the sovereignty of the oountry. To embarass Vikramaditya and 
prevent his descent on K&ficI, Rajiga incited his brother Someik 
vara II to attack him from behind. Vikram&ditya, however, 


1 Ib., V, 10.18-*5. 

8 JBBRAS, Vol. IX, pp. 248, 268, 379. 

3 See supra, Seotion X. 

4 Bilhapa’s Vikr. Ca., V. 26-29, 46 56,60, 73, 79-89. 
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marohed on, and, by tbe time be came in sight of the Dravida 
forces, Somesvara overtook him in his rear. He had a very 
large army, which was well equipped.' Bilhana, who is, of course, 
aiucious to show his patron to be guiltless in this fratricidal war, 
represents him to be deeply afflicted when he saw that his brother 
had made common cause with his enemy, and to have endeavour¬ 
ed to dissuade him from the course on which heihad embarked. 
Somesvara made a show of yielding to his brother’s expostulation, 
seeking however in the meanwhile for a favourable opportunity 
to strike a decisive blow.* But Vikramaditya finally resolved to 
give a fight to the armies of both. Then a bloody battle ensued 
Vikram&ditya proved victorious, the new king of the Dravidas 
fled, and Somesvara was taken prisoner. The Calukya prince 
then returned to the TungabhadrS, and after some hesitation de-* 
throned Somesvara and had himself crowned king. To his 
younger brother Jayasirhha he assigned the province of Banav&sl.^ 
I’hese events took place in the cyclic year Nala, Saka 998, or A.D. 
1076. * 

Vikram&ditya II then entered Kaly&na and had a long and 
upon the whole a peaceful reign of fifty years. ^ He assumed the 
title of Tribhuvanamalla, and is known by the names of Kalivi- 
krama and Faramardiraya also. He abolished the Saka era and 
established his own; but it fell into disuse not long after his 
death. Some time after his accession, he went to Karah&taka or 
Karhad and married the daughter of the Silahara king who reign- 

1 Ib., VI, 7-54. 

S lb., VI, 56-61. 

3 Ib., VI, 90-93, 98-99. 

4 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 4; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 189. The curreQt ^aka 
year was 999. Dr. Fleet thinks that the festival of his Pattabandha or 
coronation, grants on account of which are recorded as made on the 5th 
day of the bright half of FhBlguna in the Mala year, in an Inscription at 
Vadageri, was tbe annual festival. But this is a mere assumption. One 
would expect in such a case the word vBrsikotsava. The utsava or festival 
spoken of must be that which followed the ceremony. The date in this 
Inscription refers to the grant, and does not, in my opinion, show at 
ell the day on which the coronation ceremony took place. All we can 
gather from this Inscription and that at Arale^vara is that.the Nala Sath- 
vatsara was the first year of his reign. 

5 JBA8, Vol. IT, p. 14. 
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edat the place. Her name was Candralekhi and she was a woman 
of rare beauty. Bilhana represents her to have held a Svayathvara 
where a great many kings assembled, out of whom she chose 
the C&lukya prince and placed the nuptial wreath round his neck. 
Whether the Svayamvara was real, or imagined by the poet to 
give himself an opportunity for the display of his poetic and 
descriptive powers, it is not possible to decide. Candralekhft is 
spoken of in the Inscriptions as CandaladevI, and many ether 
wives of Tribhuvanamalla are mentioned besides her. The reve¬ 
nues of certain villages were assigned to them for their private 
expenses.’ 

Some years after, Vikrama’s brother Jayasimha, who had been 
appointed his viceroy at BanavasI, began to meditate treason 
against him. He extorted a great deal of money from his subjects, 
entered into an alliance with the Dravida king and other chiefs, 
and even endevoured to foment sedition and treachery among Vi- 
kramSditya’s troops. When the king heard of this, he made 
several attempts to dissuade his brother from his evil course, but 
they were of no avail; and in a short time Jayasimha came with 
his numerous allies and his large army and encamped on the 
banks of the Krsna. He plundered and burned the surrounding 
villages and took many prisoners, and considered success so cer¬ 
tain that he sent insulting messages to Vikraraa. * The king then 
marched against him at the head of his forces. As he approached 
the river he was harassed by the enemy’s skirmishers, but driving 
them away he encamped on the banks. ^ He surveyed his brother’s 
army and found it to be very large and strong. Then a batUe 
ensued. At first the elephants of the enemy advanced and spread 
confusion in the ranks of Vikrama. All his elephants, horses, 
and men turned backwards ; but with remarkable bravery the 
king rushed forward on the back of his maddened elephant, deal¬ 
ing heavy blows right and left. The elephants of the enemy were 
driven back and the king killed a great many of his soldiers. The 
army was defeated and Jayasimha and his followers fled away« 
Vikrama .dit not pursue the enemy, but took the elephants, horses, 

1 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 15, and Bilhapa’s Vikr. Ca., VIII—XI. 

S Bilhapa’s Vikr. Ca.. XIV, 1-13,18, 49-56. 

3 lb., XIV, 57, 70, 71, 
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women, and baEgage left on the battle-field, and returned to hia 
^capital. After a time Jayasimha was caught skulkiog in a forest 
•and brought to Vikram&ditya, who, however is represented to 
have pardoned him.' 

In the latter part of Vikrama’s reign, his dominions were invaded 
by a prince of the Hoysala branch of the Yfidava family reigning at 
Dv&rasatnudra, the modern Halebid in Mysore {and with him were 
associated the kings of the Pandya country, Goa, and Konkatt. This 
Hoysala prince must have been Visnuvardhana, the younger 
brother of Ballala and the grandson of Vlnayaditya, who first brought 
the dynasty into prominence. For, in the Inscription of Vira Bal- 
lila, the grandson of Visnuvardhana, at Gaddaka, Visnuvardhana 
is represented to have overrun the whole country between hiscapial 
and Belvola and washed his horses with the waters of the Krsna- 
Venft, It is also stated that “ he was again and again reminded 
by his servants of the honour done to him by the king Paramardi- 
deva (VikramSditya), who said, ‘ Know the Hoysala alone among 
Jail princes to be unconquerable. ’ Vikramfiditya despatched 
against these enemies a dependent chief of the name of Aca or 
Acagi, whose territory lay to the south. Aca, who was “ a very 
lion in war and shining like the hot-rayed sun, sounding his 
war-cry, pursued and prevailed against Poysala, took Gove, put 
(to flight Laksma in war, valorously followed after P&ndya, dis- 
IMTsed at all times the Malapas, and seized upon the Konkan.”^ 
vAoa must have fought several other battles for his master; for he 
is represented to have made “ the kings of Kalihga, Vahga, Maru, 
Qfiriara, M&lava, Cera, and Cola ( subject) to his sovereign.’** 
Vikram&ditya himself had to take the field against the Cola 
prince, who had grown insubordinate. He was defeated and fled, 
and the king returned to his capital.* 

1 Ib., XV. 23. 41-42. 55-71. 85-87. 

■ S Ihd; Ant.. Vol. II. p. 300. Dr. Fleet'8 translation of this verse is incOf* 
feet. The words ar« to be thus collocated t-—eiWirV 

n-. f 5 rg%: 55: 1 

. 8 JBBRAS. Vol. XI. p. 244. Poysala and Hoysalu are ohe and the saifie 
Word. 

4 Ib., p, 269. 

8 Bllhapa’s Vikr. Ca., XVlI, 48-68. 
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Vikramiditya II constructed a large temple of Vitnu 
and had a tank dug in front of it. In the vicinity jhe founded 
a town which was called Vikrama pura.' He governed his 
subjects well and they were happy under his rule. The 
security they enjoyed was so great that, according to Bilhana, 
“they did not care to close the doors of their houses at 
night, and instead of thieves the rays of the moon entered 
through the window openings." He was very liberal and bounti¬ 
ful to the poor and “ gave the sixteen great gifts at each holy 
conjuncture. ’** That he was a patron of learning is shown by the 
lact of a E&smirian Pandit like Bilhana, who travelled over the 
whole of India in quest of support, having been raised by him to 
the dignity of Vidyapati or chief Pandit. Vijfianesvara, the 
author of the Mitaksara, which is at present acknowledged over a 
large part of India, and especially in the Maratha country, as the 
chief authority on matters of civil and religious law, flourished 
in the reign of Vikramaditya and lived at Kalyana. At the end 
of most Manuscripts of that work there occur three stanzas, which 
may be translated as follows ^: 

“ On the surface of the earth, there was not, there is not, and 
there will be not, a town like Kalyana; never was a monarch like 
the prosperous Vikramarka seen or heard of; and—what more ?— 
Vijfianesvara, the Pandit, does not bear comparison with any 
other * (person). May this triad which is like a celestial 
creeper' exist to the end of the Kalpa ! 

1 Ib., XVH, 15, 22, 29. and JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 15. 

2 Bilhaga’s Vikr. Ca., XVII, 6, 36-87. 

8 Sea Dr. Buhler'a article on the subject in JBBRAS, Vol. IX, p. 134. 

4 Dr. Buhler'a reading of the last two lines is 

I The Doctor connects jpgqw 
With translates “nothing else that exists in this Kalpa bears 

comparison with the learned VijfiBncsvara. *’ To mean “nothing eUc, 

Rr must bo and in this construction nib«iir, <he nomina¬ 
tive, has no verb, being taken as the nominative to the verb 

Again, it will not do to say “ nothing that exists in this Kalpa bears 
eomparison," &o., for one-half of this Kalpa only has passed away ; the 
other half still remains, and what it will produce but bas not yet produced, 
cannot be spoken of as or “ existing in the Kalpa. The only 

proper reading with a slight alteration is that of the Bombay lithographed 

16 \ ». G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. HI. J 
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“ May the Lord of wisdom* live as long as the sun and tdpon 
endure,—^he who produces words which distil honey, shdth^ 
which nothing is more wtmderful to the learned, gives wealtft 
exceeding their wishes to a multitude of supplicant's,* cont6ni- 
plates the foi^m of the subjugator of Mura, and has conquered thS 
enemies that are born with the body. 

** May the lord Vikramaditya protect this whole earth as long 
as the moon and the stars endure,—he whose feet are refulgent 
with the lustre of the crest jewels of prcstjrate kings from the 
bridge, which is the heap of the glory of the best scion of the 
Raghu race, to the lord of moiintains, and from the "Western 
Ocean, the waves^ of which surge heavily with the niinble shoals 
of fishes, to the Eastern Ocean.” 

Though Sanskrit authors often indulge in hyperbolic exprespione 
without sufficient basis, and as mere conventionalities, still,the 
language and manner of these stanzas do show, a really enthusir 
astic admiration in the mind of the writer for the city, its.ruler, 

edition, which he has given in a footnote and which is 
Instead of H, there must be ^ here. And this is the reading of a Manu¬ 
script of the Mitaksara, dated Sariivat 1535 and Saka .1401, purobasied .by 
me about ten years ago for the Bombay Government. The reading is to b^e 
translated as in the text. 

1 Like the celestial creeper, in so far as the triad aatiahes all .desires. 

2 Dr. roads ^ and construes it as a vocative. The vdcatiVe 

does not look natural here. Tho Bombay lithographed edition and my 
Manusctlpt have the nominative. Instead of ^ the former has 

and tho latter I liave adopted this last. The author htts here 
taken tlie name Vijnfiiiosvara in its etymological sense and given to 
l%flH or ■■ knowledge " tho object ffv’f or “ truth." the whole meaning "the 
lord of tl»o knowledge of truth 

3 Dr. Buhier’s reading here is Here 'SuJwns 

cannot make any sense ; it ought to be ‘which the lithogra1)hed 

edition and my Manuscript have. Tlie latter reads the whole line thus 

There is another tji after this, Which 

is redundant. 

4 The reading of the epithet of the " Western Ocean '* is corrupt in afl the • 
three. I would improve that of the lithographed edition, ikhidh is 

to of mjt Manudeript 

to The root is used in connection with ‘waves ( see B. dt 

^'s Lexicon Mth voc «). ' • . ’ ‘ 
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and the great Pandita, who from the fact of the liberality attributed 
to him appears to have enjoyed the favour of the king and per¬ 
haps held a high office, broin this and from the description given 
by Bilhana, as well as from Vikramaditya’s Inecriptic ns, i f which 
vre. have about two hundred, it appears to bean undoubted fact 
that he was the greatest prince of this later Calukya dynasty, and 
that during his reign the country enjoyed happiness and pro¬ 
sperity. 

Vikrain&ditya II was succeeded in Saka 1048 and in the cyolio 
year Parabhava ( A. d. 1127 ) by his son Soraesvara III, who 
assumed the title of Bhulokamalla. ' He had a short reign of 
about 11 yeara He is represented to have “ placed his feet on 
the heads of the kings of Andhra, Dravija, Magadha, Nepfija; 
and to have been lauded by all learned men. This last praise 
4066 not seem to be undeserved; for we have a work in Sanskrit 
written by Somesvara entitled Manasollasa or Abhilasit&rtha- 
Cintamani, in which a great deal of information on a variety of 
subjects is given. The book is divided into five parts. In the 
first are given the causes w-hich lead to the acquisition of a king¬ 
dom ; in the second, those that enable one to retain it after he has 
acquired it; in the third, the kinds of enjoyment which are open 
to a king after he has rendered his power firm ; in the fourth, the 
modes of diversion which give mental pleasure ; and in the fifth, 
sports or amusements. Each of these consists of twenty kinds. 
In the first are included such virtues as shunning lies, refraining 
from injury to others, continence, generosity, affability, faith in 
the gods, feeding and supporting the poor and helpless, friends 
and adherents, &c. Under the second head are described what 
are called the seven angas, i. e., the ideal king, his ministers in¬ 
cluding the priest and the astrologer, the treasury and the way of 
replenishing it, the army, &c. The enjoyments art—a beautiful 
palace, bathing, anointing, rich clothing, ornaments, &c. The 
: diversions are—military practice, horsemanship, training elephants, 
wrestling, cockfights, bringing up of dogs, poetry, music, dancing, 
and others. The last class comprises sports in gardens and fields 

1 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 15. The current Saka year corresponding to 
FarBbhava was 1049. 

' IJBBRAS, Vol. XI, p 268 
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or on mountains and sandbanks, games, enjoyment of the com¬ 
pany of women, &o. In connection with these subjects there are 
few branches of learning or art in Sanskrit the main principles of 
which are not stated. We have polity, astronomy, astrology, 
dialectics, rhetoric, poetry, music, painting, architecture, medicine, 
training of horses, elephants and dogs, &c. The king does appear 
to have been a man of learning, and it was on that account that 
he received the title of Sarvajnabhupa' or the “ all-knowing 
king. ” In the Manasollasa, in connection with the preparation 
of ah almanac, the day used as an epoch from which to calculate 
the positions of certain heavenly bodies is stated as “ Friday, the 
month of Caitra, one thousand and fifty-one years of Saka having 
elapsed, the year of the cycle being Saumya, while the king Soma, 
the ornament of the Calukya f race ], who was the very sage Aga- 
stya to the ocean of the essences of all the Sfistras,* end whose 
enemies were destroyed, was ruling over the sea-begirt earth.” * 
This work, therefore, was written in the fourth year after his 
accession. 

SomeSvara III or Bhulokamalla was succeeded in the cyclic 
year Kalayukti, * 6aka 1060 or A. D. 1138, by hie son Jagadeka- 


1 Ib., pp. 259 and 268. 

2 That is, he drank the essences of all the ^Sstras or sciences as the sage 
Agastya drank the whole ocean. 

3 1 

sTWfv ii 

II 

4 The Siddhffrthin Saifavatsara is mentioned as the second of his reign, 
wherefore the preceding KBlayukti ( Saka 1060 ) must have been the fiist. 
The current Saka year was 1061. Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 141. There are 
several Inscriptions in which the name of Jagadekamalla occurs, but it il 
difficult to make out whether they belong to the reign of this king or Jaya- 
siihha-Jagadekamalla, since the cyclic year only is given in them. Some¬ 
times ihe year of the king’s reign is also given, but that even does not 
help in settling the point. For Jayasiibha began to reign in Saka 940, 
just 120 years or two complete cycles of 60 years each before Jagadeka¬ 
malla II, and consequently the cyclic years and the year* of theiy reigni 
are the same. 
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malla. Nothing particular is recorded of him. He reigned for 
12 years and was succeeded by his brother Tailapa IT, Numadi 
Taila or Trailokyamalla, in Saka 1072, Pramoda Saihvatsara.' 


During these two reigns the power of the Calukyas rapidly de¬ 
clined, and some of the feudatory chiefs became powerful and arro¬ 
gant. The opportunity was seized by a dependent chief named 
Vijjala or ^ijjana of the Kalacuri race, who held the office of 
Dapdan&yaka or minister of war under Tailapa. He conceived 
the design of usurping the throne of his master, end endeavoured 
to secure the sympathies and co-operation of some of the powerful 
and semi-independent chiefs. VijaySrka, the Mah&mandaledvara 
of Kolhapur, was one of those who assisted him, * and Frolar&ja 
of the Kfikateya dynasty of Tailahgana, who is represented to 
have fought with Tailapa, did so probably to advance the same 
cause. * He kept his master Tailapa under complete subjection 
till Saka 1079 or A.P. 1157, when Tailapa left KalySna and fled 
to Annigeri in the Dharwar district, which now became 
the capital of his kingdom, greatly reduced in extent. There 
is an Inscription dated Saka 1079, in Vijjana’s name, the cyclic 
year being Isvara; and the next Saihvatsara, Bahudhftnya, is 
spoken of as the second year of his reign.* He does not however 
seem to have assumed the titles of supreme sovereignty till 
Saka 1084, when he marched against Tailapa II, who was at 
Annigeri, and proclaimed himself an independent monarch, 
Tailapa seems then to have gone further south and established 
himself at BanavSsI.® The latest year of his reign mentioned in 
the Inscriptions is the fifteenth, the Saihvatsara or cyclic year 
being Pfirthiva, which was current next after Saka 1087. 


1 For the Yuva Saifavatsara was the sixth of his reign and it fell next after 
^aka 1077. In Pramoda, 1073 was the current Saka year and 1072 yeari 
had expired; Pali, Sans, and old Can. Ins. No. 181. 

2 Grant of Bhoja II of Kolhapur, Trans. Bomb. Lit. Soc. Vol. III. Bee Beo- 

3 HTielaid to have captured Tailapa and let him off through hi. devotion 

for him. He probably owed some allegiance to the Cllukya severe gn. 
In., of Rudradeva; Ind. Ant., VoL XI, pp- 12-13. lines 27-30. 

4 P. 8. dt O. C. Ins. Nos. 219 and 182. 

5 JRA8, Vol. rV, p. 16. 

6 P. s. dc 0. c. Ins. No. 140. 
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soxnotimo there was an interruption in the Cftlukyn power, 
%n4 ijhe Kalacuria seem to have held possession of the whole terri? 
torj' pf that dynasty. But internal dissensions ccnsec^uent on ihp 
rise of the Lihg&yata creed and the assassination of Vijiana consi- 
dernhly weakened the power of the Ealacuris, and about the i^eka 
J9jfa 1104, ^meavara, the son of Nurmadi Tails, succeeded in 
wresting a considerable portion of the hereditary dominions of his 
family, and established himself at Annigeri. He owed his resto¬ 
ration to power, to the valour and devoted attachment of a feuda¬ 
tory of hia family named Brahma or Etmma, who fought several 
battles with the enemies of his master and is said to have con¬ 
quered sixty elephants by means of a single one.’ Ecmna is 
represented in an Inscription at Annigeri dated Saka llCStohave 
destroyed the Kalacuris and restored the C&lukyas to the throne.* 
But a short time after, the Yadavas of the south rose under Vlra 
Ballfila, and of the north, under Bhillama. They both fought with 
]Pomma: but success at first attended the arms of Vlra Ballfila, 
who subdued the Calukya general and put an end to the power of 
the dynasty.^ We lose trace of Vlra Soina or Someivara IV after 
^ka 1111. 

The Calukya family must have thrown out several branches of 
petty ohie&. One such has been brought to light by a copper¬ 
plate grant dated Saka 1182, Baudra Seihvatsara, which was in 
•the possesaion of the Khot of Teravan, a village in the Bajapur 
Taluka of the Hatnagiri District.* The donor Kesava Mahfijani was 
the minister of a Mahfimandalesvara or chief of the name of 
Kftthvadeva, one of whose titles was “the sun that blows open the 
lotus bud in the shape of the Calukya race. ” He is also called 
KalySnapuravarfidhisvara “ Lord of Kalyana the best of cities, ” 
which like several such titles of other chiefs^ simply shows that 
he belonged to the family that once reigned with glory at 
ICalyllna. The village conveyed by the grant was Teravfitaka, 

I JTRAa. Vol. IV, p. X6; Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 300, 1. 29. 

. i JBA8. Vol. IV, p. 16. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 300, II. 29-30. 

4 Published in JBAS, Vol. V. in JBBRAS, Vol. IV. p. 105, and Memoir, 

Bavantwadi State, Oovt. Reo. No X. 

5 S*e Infra, Section XVI. 
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idantified with Teravan itself, from which it would appear that 
KAihvadeva was chief of that part of Kcnksn. There is an 
Inscription in the temple of Aiubfibfii at Kolhajur in which is 
recorded the grant of a village by Somadeva who belonged to the 
CSlukya family and reigned at Saihgame-svara, which is twelve 
kosas to the north-east of Ratnagiri. Somadeva was the toil of 
Vetugideva and the father of the last was Karradeva.' Probably 
the KSiiivadeva of the Teravan grant belonged to this branch of 
the family. There are still Maratha families o' the name of 
Ch&lke reduced to poverty in the Sairigamesvf ra Taluka or in the 
vicinity. _ ___ 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. II, p. 263. 
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The Kalacurib. 

The earliest mention of a family of this name that we have is 
in connection with Mahgallsa of the early C&lukya dynasty. 
Vinay&ditya is represented in one of his Inscriptions to have sub¬ 
dued the Haihayas; and Vikram&ditya II married, as we have 
seen, two girls who were sisters belonging to the family.' The 
later Rfistrakula princes were also connected by marriage with 
the Haihayas. This family known also by the name of Kalacuri 
or Kulacuri * ruled over Cedi or the country about Jabbalpore. 
The Kalacuris of Kalyana must have been an offshoot of this 
family. One of the titles used by Vijjana was Kfilafijarapurava- 
r&dhlsvara or "Lord of the best city of K&lafijara.”^ K^lahjarawas a 
stronghold belonging to the rulers of Cedi * and was probably 
their capital, though Tripura, the modern Tevur, is also known 
to have been the principal seat of the family. The title, therefore, 
connects the Kaly&na branch of the Kalacuris with the Cedi 
family. This branch was founded by Krsna, who in the Belgaum 
grant^ is spoken of as “another Krsna, ” the incarnation of 
Visnu, and as “ having done wonderful deeds even during his boy¬ 
hood. ” He was succeeded by his son Jogama, and Jogama by 
his son Paramardin. 

Paramardin was the father of Vijjana. Vijjana before 
his usurpation called himself only a MahSmandalesvara or 
minor chief, and is first mentioned as a feudatory of Jagadeka- 
malla, the successor of Somesvara III *. The manner in whi^h 
he drove away Taila III from Kalyana, and having raised him¬ 
self to the supreme power in the state, gradually assumed the 
titles of a paramount sovereign, has already been described. But 

1 Supra, Seotion X. 

8 See grant published In Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 

8 JBBRAS, Vol. IX. p. 330, No. 50. 

4 Bilhapa's Vikr. Ca., XVIII, p. 93. Xarpa seents to be represented here to 

have conquered EBlafijara. 

6 JBBRAS, Vol. XVIII, p. 970. 

8 Belli Sanskrit end Old Cenerese Inseriptiohs, No. 119, 
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soon after, a religious revolution took place at KalySra, and 
Vijjana and his family succumbed to it. 

The principal leader «f that revolution was a person of the 
name of Basava. A w'ork in Kanarese entitled Bnsava FurSna 
gives an account of Basava ; but it is full of marvellous stories 
and relates the wonderful miracles wrought by him. The princi¬ 
pal incidents, how'ever, may be relied on as historical. On the 
other hand there is another work entitled Vijjalarayaccrita, 
written by a Jaina, which gives an account of the events frtmi 
the opposite side, since the attacks of the Lih^ Ssi^tas were chiefly 
directed against the Jainas, and these w'ere their enemies. 

Basava was the son of a Brahman named Mtldiraja, who lived at 
Bagevadi in the Kaladgi district. Baladeva, the prime minister of 
Vijjana, was his maternal uncle and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. ' After Baladeva’s death the king appointed Basava his 
prime minister as being closely related to Baladeva. ^ The Jainas, 
however, state that Basava had a beautiful sister named Padmft- 
vatl, of whom the king became enamoured and whom he either 
married or made his mistress ; and it was on that account that 
he was raised to that office and became a man of influence. There 
must be some truth in this story ; h^r the Basava Purina narrates 
that the king gave his younger sister Nllalocani in marriage to 
Basava, which looks as if it were a countar-story devised to throw 
discredit on the other which was so derogatory to Basava.* 
Basava had another sister named Nagalimbika, who had a son 
named Cenna-Basava or Basava the younger. In concert with 
him Basava began to propound a new doctrine and a new mode 
of worshipping Siva, in which the Lihga and the Nandin or 
bull were prominent. He speedily got a large number of followers, 
and ordained a great many priests, who were called Jahgamas. 
Basava had charge of the king’s treasury, and out of it he spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertaining these Jahgamas, who 
led a profligate life. Vijjana had another minister named Mafi- 
canna, who was the enemy of Basava, and informed the king of 

1 Basava j^rHoa, JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 67. 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 69. 

3 Ibid., p. 97. Sir W. Elliot’s paper, JRA3, Vol. IV, p. 80*; 

4 JBBRAS. Vol. Vlll, p. 70. 

It 1 B« 0* Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. til. j 
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his rival’s embezzlements. ’ In the course of time Vijjana was 
completely alienated from Basava and endeavoured to apprehend 
him. But he made his escape with a number of followers, where¬ 
upon the king .sent some men in pursuit. These were easily dis¬ 
persed by Basava, and then Vijjana advanced in person. But a 
large number of followers now joined Basava, and the king was 
defeated and had to submit to his minister. Basava was allowed 
to return to Kalyana and re-instated in his office. * There was, 
however, no possibility of a complete reconciliation, and after 
some time, the leader of the new sect conceived the design of 
putting the king to death. The circumstances that immediately 
led to the deed and the manner in which it was perpetrated are 
thus stated in the Basava Furana. 

At Kalyana there were two pious LihgSyatas named Halleya- 
ga and Madhuveyya, who w'ere the devout adherents of their 
master Basava. Vijjana, listening to the calumnious accusations 
of their enemies, caused their eyes to be put out. All the disci¬ 
ples of Basava were highly indignant at this cruel treatment of 
these holy men, and assembled in thir master’s house. Basava 
ordered Jagaddeva to murder the king, pronounced a curse on 
Kalyana and left the town. Jagaddeva hesitated for a moment, 
but his mother spurred him on, and with two companions, Malla- 
ya and Bommaya, went straight to the palace of the king; • 
and rushing through the throng of courtiers, counsellors and 
princes, they drew their poignards and stabbed Vijjana. 
Thence they went into the streets, and brandishing their 
weapons, proclaimed the reason of their perpetrating the deed. 
Then arose dissensions in the city, men fought with men, horses 
with horses, and elephants with elephants; the race of Vijjana was 
extinct, Kalyana was a heap of ruins, and the curse pronounced 
by Basava was verified. Basava went in haste to his favourite 
shrine of Samgamesvara, situated on the confluence of the Mala- 
prabha with the KrsnS, and there in compliance with his prayers 
the god absorbed him in his body.^ 

1 Ibid., pp. 78 and 89. 

2 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 21 ,■ JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 89. 

9 JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 8G; Wilson’^ Mack*nzi« MSS, pp. 309 810. 
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The account given by the Jainas is different. Viijana had gone 
on an expedition to Kolhapur to reduce the SilshSra chief Bhoja 
II to subjection. In the course of his march back to the capital, 
he encamped at a certain place on the banks of the Bhlnift, and, 
while reposing in his tent, Basava sent to him a Jahgama dis¬ 
guised as a Jaina with a poisoned fruit. Vijjana, who is said to 
have been a Jaina himself, unsuspectingly took the fruit from the 
hands of the seeming Jaina priest; and as soon as he smelled it, 
he became senseless. His son Immadi Vijjana and others hasten¬ 
ed to the spot, but to no purpose. Vijjana, however, somewhat 
recovered his senses for a short while ; and knowing who it was 
that had sent the poisoned fruit, enjoined his son to put Basava 
to death. Immadi Vijjana gave orders that Basava should bo 
arrested and all Jahgamas, w’herever found, executed.' On 
hearing of this, Basava fled; and being pursued went to the 
Malabar coast and took refuge at a place called Ulavi.* The town 
was closely invested and Basava in despair threw himself into 
a well and died, while his wife Nllambfi put an end to her 
existence by drinking poison. When Vijjana’s mm was pacified, 
Cenna-Basava surrendered all his uncle’s property to him and was 
admitted into favour.^ He now became the sole leader of the 
Lihg&yatas; but, even before, his position was in some respects 
superior to that of Basava. The religious portion of the move¬ 
ment was under his sole direction, and it was he who shaped the 
creed of the sect. In him the Praiiava or sacred syllable Om is 
said to have become incarnate to teach the doctrines of the Vira 
i^iva faith to Basava,* and, according to the Cenna-Basava 
Purina, “ Cenna-Basava was Siva; Basava, Vrsabha (or Siva’s bull, 
the Nandin ); Bijjala, the door-keeper ; Kalyana, Kailasa; (and) 
Siva worshippers (or Lihgayatas ), the Siva host (or the troops of 
Siva’s attendants.)”* 

Vijjana’s death took place in Saka 1089 ( 1090 current), or A.D. 
1167. He was succeeded by his son Soma, who is also called 
Sovideva or Somesvara. The Belgaum copper-plate charter was 

1 Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS, p. 320. 

2 JRA8, Vol. IV. p. 22. 

3 Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS, p. 320. 

4 Ibid., p. 311. 

5 JBBRA8, Vol. VIII, p. 12?. 
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issued by him on the twelfth of the bright half of Kfirttika in 
Saka 1096, the cyclic year being Jay a, to confirm the ‘ grant of 
land to fourteen Brahmans and the god Somesvara made by one 
of his queens named Bavaladevl. The king had given her his 
consent to make che grant as a reward for a beautiful song that 
she sang, on an occasion when the most influential persons belong¬ 
ing to his own and other kingdoms had gathered together in his 
audience-hall. 

Soma reigned till Saka 1100 and was followed by his 
brother Saihkama, whose Inscriptions come down to the 
cyclic year Subhakrt. In an Inscription at Balagfiihve, the cyclic 
year Vik&rin (S. 1101) is called the third of his reign,' while in 
another at the same place the same year is spoken of as the fifth.* 
In other- Inscriptions we have two names Samkama and Aha- 
vamalla, and the cyclic years Sarvarin ( S. 1102 ) and Plava 
(S. 1103) are represented as the third year of his or their reign, 
which is possible, and Subhakrt (S, 1104) as the eighth.* 

About Saka 1104 the Cfilukya prince Somesvara IV wrested 
some of the provinces of his ancestral dominions from the 
Kalacuris, and the rest must have been conquered by the Northern 
Yftdavas; so that about this time the Kalacuri dynasty became 
extinct. 

During the period occupied by the later Calukya dynasty and 
the Kalacuris ( Saka 895-1110 or A. D. 973-1188), the old state of 
things as regards the religious and social condition of the country 
may be said to have finally disappeared and the new ushered in. 
First, we have in this period what might be considered the last 
traces of Buddhism. In the reign of Tribhuvanamalla or Vikra- 
maditya II, in the cyclic year Yuvan, and the nineteenth of his 
era (Saka 1017 ), sixteen merchants of the Vaisya caste construct¬ 
ed a Buddhistic Vihara or monastery and temple at Dharmavolal, 
the modern Dambal in the Dharwar District, and assigned for its 
support and for the maintenance of another Vihara at Lokkigundi, 
the modern Lakkundi, a field and a certain amount of money to 
be raised by voluntary taxation.* In Saka 1032 the Silahara 

1 Pali, Sanskrit and Old Canaroso Inscriptions, Ins, No. 183. 

2 Ibid. No. 189. 

3 Ibid. Nos. 190, 192 and 193. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol, X, p. 185. 
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chief of Kolhapur constructed a large tank and placed on its 
margin ‘an idol of Buddha along with those of Siva and Arhat, 
and assigned lands for their support.' 

Jainism ceased in this period to be the conquering reli¬ 
gion that it was, and about the end, received an effectual 
check by the rise of the Lihgftyata sect. Thi-? new creed 
spread widely among the trading classes, which before 
were the chief supporters of Jainism. There is a tradition 
in some parts of the country that some of tl\e existing temples 
contained Jaina idoh at one time and that afterwards they were 
thrown out and Brahmanio ones placed instead. This points to a 
change of feeling with reference to Jainism, the origin of which 
must be referred to this period. 

The worship of the PurSnic gods flourished ; and, as in the 
times of the early Calukyastheold sacrificial rites were reduced to 
a system, so during this period the endeavours of the Brahmans and 
their adherents were for the first time directed towards reducing 
the civil and the ordinary religious law to a system, or towards its 
codification, as it might be called. The texts or precepts on the 
subject were scattered in a great many Smrtis and Puranas; and 
often there were apparent inconsistencies and the law was dimbtful. 
Nibandhas or digests, of which we have now so many, began to be 
written in this period, but the form which they first took, and which 
even now is one of the recognized forms, was that of commentaries 
on Smitis. Bhoja of Dhara, who belongs to the first part of this 
period, must have written a treatise on the subject, since under 
the name of Dharesvara he is referred to by Vijnanesvara in his 
work. He was followed by Vijnanesvara, who, as we have seen, 
lived at Kalyana in the reign of Vikramaditya II. Apar&rka, 
another commentator on Yajnavalkya, who calls his work a 
Kibandha on the Dharmasastra or Institutes of Yajnavalkya, was 
a prince of the Silahara family of northern Konkan and was on 
the throne in Saka 1109 (a. D. 1187) and in the cyclic year 
Parftbhava* Or, if he was the earlier prince of that name, he 
must have flourished about fifty years before. This movement 
was continued in the next or thirteenth century by Hemtdri, and 
by Sayana in the fourteenth. 

1 JBBRA8, Vol. XIII, p. 4. and infra, Section XVI. 
i JBBRA8, Vol. XII, pp. 334-335, 
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Genealogy of the Cftlukya family between VijayEditya and 
Tailapa as given in the Miraj grant of Jayasiihha 
dated Saka 946. 

VljaySditya. 

..,..l . _ 


VikFamtditya II. Another son. 

Krtivarman II. Kirtivaman. 

Tailapa. 

Vikramaditya. 

Ayyava. married 
the daughter 
of Krspa. 

VikramSditya, 
married BomtbS- 
devl the daughter 
of Laksmapa. 
king of Cedi. 

I 

Tailapa. 
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section XIII s the KALACUBis. 


Genealogy of the Later C&lukyas. 


1. Tailapa I. /Saka 895-919.\ 
\A. D. 973-997./ 


2. SatySHfaya, Dasuvarman. 

Irivibhujahga. | 

/Saka 919-930.\ | I 

Va.D. 997-1008./ 3. VikramSditya I. 4. Jaya-siihha. Jagadakamalla I. 

/Saka 930 940. \ /Saka 940-962. \ 

Va.D. 1008-1018./ Va.D. 1018-1040./ 

5. Somesvara It .Ahavamallai 
Trailokyamalla I. /Saka 962-991. \ 
VaD- 1040-1069./ 


O.Soinelvara Bhuvanaika- 7. VikramSditya II. Jayaaiifaha. 

malla. /Saka 991-998. \ Tribhuvanamalla./Saka 908-1048.\ 

Va.D. 1069 1076./ j Va.D. 1076 1126./ 

8. Someavara.III. Bhnloka* 
malla /Saka 1048-1060.\ 

V A. D. 1126-1138./ 


9. Jagadekamalla II. 
/Saka 1060-1072.\ 
Va. D. 1138-1150./ 


10. Tailapa II, Nurmadi 
Taila, .Trailokyamalla II. 
/Saka 1074-1087 7\ 

V A. D. 1150-116S. / 

ll.,8ome^vara IV. 
/rfaka 1104-1111 fk 

V A. D. 1182-1189. / 



SECTION XIV. 

The Y a day as of devagiri. 

E<uiij Hislanj of the Family. 

The genealogy of the Yadavae is given in the introduction to 
the Vratakhanda attributed to or composed by HemSdri who was 
a minister of Mahadeva, one of the later princes of the dynasty. 
Some of the Manuscripts of the work, however, do not contain it, 
and in others, it begins with Bhillama, as it was he who acquired 
supreme power and raised the dynasty to importance. Others 
again contain an account of the family from the very beginning, 
the first per.son mentioned being the Moon who was churned out 
of the milky ocean. From the Moon the genealogy is carried 
down through all the Puranic or legendary ancestors to Mahadeva. 
But it is not difficult from the account itself to determine where 
the legend ends and history begins. Besides, the names of most 
of the historical predecessors of Bhillama agree with those 
occurring in the copper-plate grant translated by Pandit Bhagvan- 
lal Indraji.’’ He considered the Yadava dynasty mentioned in 
his grant to be different from that of Devagiri, and called it “ A 
New Yadava Dynasty,” as, of course, in the absence of the in¬ 
formation I now publish, he was justified in doing. But it is 
now perfectly clear that the princes mentioned in the grant 

I 

were the ancestors of the Devagiri Yadavas. The following 
early history of the family is based on the account given 
in the 'Vratakhanda* and on the grant published by the 
Pandit. The latter, however, brings down the genealogy only to 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 119 f. 

2 The edition of the VratakhiUjda in the Bibliotheca Indica contains neither 
of these two very valuable and important Prasastis, I have therefore had 
recourse to Manuscripts. There is one Manuscript only in the Govern¬ 
ment collections deposited in the Library of the Deccan College and that 
is No. 234 of Collection A of 1881-82 which was made by me. It contains the 
shorter Prasasti beginning with the reign of Bhillama. :There is another 
copy in the Collection belonging to the old Sanskrit College of Poona, 
which contains the longer Prasasti. Unfortunately, however, the third 
find fourth leaves of the Manuscript are missing; and the second endi 
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SeuMoandra II who was on the throne in 991 Saka or 1069 A.ix, 
and omits the names of seme of the intermediate princes. Two 
other grants, by princes of this dynasty found at Sangamner and 
Kaias-Budruk of earlier dates ' have been recently published, and 
these also have been compared. 

Subfthu who belonged to the Y&dava race was a universal 
sovereign. He had four sons among whom bo divided the whole 
earth ruled over by him. The second son DrdhaprabRra became 
king in the South or Deccan. The Yadavas, it is stated, were at first 
lords of Mathura ; then from the time of Krsna they became sove¬ 
reigns ofDvaravatl or Dvaraka, and came to be rulers of the South 
from the time of the son of Subahu, viz. Drdhaprabara. His capi¬ 
tal was Srinagara according to the Vratakhanda, while from the 

with Farammadeva the successor of Seuijacandra II, while the fifth begins 
with some of the last stanzas of the introduction referring to HemSdri 
and his works. The valuable portion therefore %vas in leaves 3 and 4 ; 
but that is irretrievably lost. I therefore endeavoured to procure copies 
from the private Collections in the city of Poona and obtained one from 
Khasgivale’s library. It contains the shorter Prasasti only. My learned 
friend Gangadhar Shastri Datar procured another. In it the two, the 
shorter one and the longer, are jumbled together. There are in the com¬ 
mencement the first seventeen stanzas of the shorter, and then the longer 
one begins; and after that is over, we have the remaining stanzas of the 
shorter. This is the only Manuscript of the four now before me, which 
contains the whole of the longer Prasasti, and the information it gives 
about the later princes of the dynasty known to us from the Inscriptions is 
also valuable and new, but the Manuscript is extremely incorrect. 1 there¬ 
fore caused a search for other copies to be made at Nasik, Kolhapur, and 
Ahmedabad; but none was available at those places. I give the two 
Prasastis in Appendix C. [ Since the first edition was published I have 
obtained and purchased another copy of the Vratakhapda for the Govern¬ 
ment Collections. The introductory portion here is more correctly written, 
and I have used it in revising this Section and the Prasasti in Appendix C.1 

1 Mr. Cousen’s impression of the first of these grants was seen by mo before 
it was published by Prof. Kielhorn in Epigfephia Indies, Vol II, p. 212, .., 
and its contents embodied in the copy of this work revised for this 
second «>dition. I have, however, since availed myself of one or two points 
made out by Prof. Kielhorn and not noticed by mo. The second grant is 
published in lud. Ant., Vol. XVII, p. 120, f. 

. S He is called Drdhaprahirl (uom-sing.) in the MSS.; stanza 20, Appendix C. L 

18 IR. O. Bhandarkar'e Works, Vol. III.) 
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grant it appears to have been a town of the name of Candraditya* 
pura, which may have been the modern Chandor in the Nasik 
district. 

« 

He had a son of the name of Seunacandra who succeed¬ 
ed to the throne. The country over which he ruled was called 
Seunadesa' after him, and he appears to have founded a town 
also of the name of Seuuapura. Seunadesa was the name of the 
region extending from Nasik to Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad, 
since later on we are told that Devagiri was situated in Seunade- 
Eia and that this latter was situated on the confines of Dandakli- 
ranya. * This name seems to be preserved in the modern Khan- 
desh. In a footnote on the opening page of the Khandesh Volume, 
the Editor of the “ Bombay Gazetteer ” observes that the name of 
the country was older than Musalman times, and it was afterwards 
changed by them to suit the title of Khan given to the Fftruki 
kings by Ahmed I. of Gujarat. Seunadesa, therefore, was very 
likely the original name and it was changed to Khandesh, which 
name soon came into general use on account of its close resem¬ 
blance in sound to Seunadesa. The country however extended 
farther southwards than the present district of Khandesh, since it 
included Devagiri or Daulatabad, and probably it did not include 
the portion north of the Tapi. 

Seunaoandra’s son Dhadiyappa* became king after him and he 
was succeeded by his son Bhillama. After Bhillama, his son Sriraja 
according to the grants, or Rajugi according to the other authority, 
came to the throne, and he was succeeded * by his son Vaddiga or 
Vadugi. 

1 Stanza 22, Appendix C. I. 

8 Stanza 19, Appendix C. II. 

3 Called DhSdiyasa in the MSS.; Appendix C. I. etanza 23. 

4 Ibid. Pandit Bhagvanlal translates the words arvSk tasya ( see note 

below ) occurring in the YSdava grant as “ before him, " and placing Vad¬ 
diga before SrlrSja, coujeotures that he was Bhillama’s son and that Sri- 
rSja his uncle deposed him and usurp ed the throne; (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, 
pp. 125a and 1286 ), But arv5k tasya can never mean “ before him ”, and 
must mean ” after him ”, and hence the conjectures are groundless. I 
have never seen a precedimj prince mentioned in the grants after his 
successor, with such an introductory expression as '* before him so and so 
became king.” By the occurrence of the word in stanza 23, line 2, 

Appendix C. I, it appears RSjagi was the son of Bhillama X. 
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Yaddlfira is in the Sangmner prrant represented as a 
follower of KrsnarSja who was probably Krsna III of the 
R&strakuta dynasty, and tohave married Voddiyav v5, daughter of a 
yrinoe of the name of Dhorappa. 

Than oame Dhadiyasa,’ who was the son of Vadugl 
BOOordinfT to the Vratakhanda. Two of the grants omit his 
name, probably because he was only a collateral and not an 
ancestor of the grantor in the direct line, and the third has a line 
or two missing here. 

Dhadiyasa was succeeded by Bhillama, who was the son 
of Vaddiga or Vadtigi and consequently his brother. * 
Bhillama married according to the grants Laksml or 
Laociyavva,* the daughter of Jhafljha, who was probably 

1 Appendix C. I, stanza 24. If he had been mentioned in the srant, he 
would probably have been called DhSdiyappa. 

2 Ibid. Pandit Bhagvanlal omits this prince though he is mentioned in his 
grant. The last iwo lines of the fourth stanza in this are :— 

The Pandit translates this :—“Before him was the illustrious king Vaddiga. 
a Harl on earth; and therefore he was exactly like the illustrious good 
Bhillama in his actions, ” I have already remarked that instead of "before 
him, ” we should have “ after him " here. The word 'TORf is translated 
by therefore. " “ Wherefore ? ” I would ask. No reason is given in the 
first of these lines for his being exactly like Bhillama; and therefore, it 
will not do to translate by “ therefore. ” Again, the Pandit’s in* 

terpretation of grzrsiuqT ** exactly like in actions " is far^fetehed and 

unnatural. The thing is, the genitive or ablative fiqiTtR': cannot bo con* 
nected with any word in the line, and is therefore one of the innumerable 
mistakes which we have in this grant and most of which have been pointed 
out by the Pandit himself. What is wanted here is the nominative 
for and then the whole is appropriate, and h“’*^o 

its proper sense of " after him, ” or " from him. ” The correct translation 
then is " .A/fcr Am " was a king of the name of Vaddiga the prosperous. 
Who was a Hari on earth, and after him or of him ( i. e. Vaddiga ) came 
the prosperous, great Bhillama in whom Virtue became incarnate. ’’ In 
this way we have here another king Bhillama, as mentioned in the Pra- 
Aasti in the Vratakhanda in the passage cited above. 

This lady, according to my translation, becomes the wife of Bhillama, who 
is the king mentioned immediately before, and not of bis father Vaddiga 
as th# Pdhdit makes out. 
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the Sil&hfira prince of Thana of that name. LacoiyavvK sprang 
on her mother’s side from the R&strakata family, and through her 
•son became ** the upholder of the race of Yadu; so that she was 
connected with three ruling dynasties and flourishing kingdoms. 
The Sangamner grant api)ears to have been issued by this Bhilla> 
ma in theSaka year 922, i.e. 1000 A.D.. and the prince mentioned in 


1 Here there is another diffloulty arising from a mistake in the grant which 
Pandit Bhagvanlal has in my opinion not succeeded in solving; and he 
bases upon that mistake conjectures which are rather too far-reaching 
( p. 125o, Ind, Ant., Vol, XII.). The stanza Is:— 

»nvi vpf >51 gwovifTfnn 

tn 5Ti5n 

fPT; || 

The Pandit's translation is :—“Whoso wife was the daughter of king Jhafi- 
jha Lasthiyawa by name, possessed of the (three) good qualities of 
virtue, liberaUty, and hospitality, who was of the BSstrakUta race, as 
being adopted ( by them ) at the time of the rule of the young prince ( during 
his minority ) and who therefore by reason of bearing the burden of the 
kingdoms, with the seven ahgas, was an object of reverence, to the 
three kingdoms. ’’ 

I agree with the Pandit in reading sfj before and taking nq tpT 

as rryqV’T, generally, in his translation of the first two and the fourth 
lines. But the translation of the third line, that is, the portion italicised 
in the above, is very objectionable. The Pandit reads TTvT from and 
says that the V in Wt*RT e ought to bo long for the metre, but would make 
no sense. How, in seeking the true solution of the difficulty here, we 
must bear in mind that in the fourth line the lady is spoken of as “ an 
object of reverence to the three kingdoms. ” Which are the three king¬ 
doms? First evidently, that of Jhahjha, her father, who is spoken of in 
the hrst line; and secondly, that of the BSftrakUtas from whose race 
she is spoken of as having sprung in the second line. Now we must expect 
some allusion to the third kingdom in the third line- The third kingdom 
was clearly that of the YSdavas into whose family she had been married. 
I, therefore, read 0 for and thus the difficulty about the 

metre is removed, the ? becoming prosodially long in consequence of the 
following 5. In the same manner I think is a mistake for ’USTSTW. 

The word the writer must have taken from his vernacular and consi¬ 
dered it a Sanskrit word; or probably not knowing Sanskrit 
well, he must have formed it from the root on the analogy 

of BW irora from *1^, from At, Or 
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the grant as having struck a blow against the power of Mufija, 
and rendered the sovereign authority of Ranarahgahhima firm 
seems also to he he himself. Ranarahgahhima was probably Tailapa, 
and thus it follows that the Yadava prince Bhillama II assisted 
Tailapa in his war with Mufija, which we have already noticed. 
Vaddiga was a follower of Krsna III of the RUstrakuta family, 
whose latest known date is 881 Saka, and Bhillama II, of Tailapa. 
The date 922 ^aka of Bhillama’s grant is consistent with these 
facts. The Yadavas appear thus to have transferred their allegi« 
anoe from the old to the new dynasty of paramount sovereigns as 
soon as it rose to power. 

The next king was Vesugi ’ called in Pandit Bhagyanlal’s 
grant Tesuka, which is a mistake or mis-reading for Vesuka or 
Vesuga. He married NayaladevI, the daughter of (iogi, who 
is styled a feudatory of the Calukya family,* and was perhaps the 
same as the successor of the Thana prince Jhaftiha. The Rislra- 
kGtas must have been overthrown by the Calukyas about the end 
of Jhaftiha’s reign, and thus his successor became a feudatory of 
the Calukyas. 

The Vratakhanda places Arjuna after Vesugi, but th? two 

may be considered as a mistake for the seme 

being the same, viz. “ birth of a child. ” The compound 1“ t® 

be dissolved as I smrifoT being made the second mem¬ 

ber according to PSa*®! 2. 37. Or, the lino may bo read as ^ 

the dot over being omitted by mistake, and 
written as 3T17!T in consequence of the usual confusion between V and 5T, 
The translation of the line, therefore, is “ who became the upholder of the 
race of Yadu on the occasion of the birth of a now child,” i. e. through 
her child she became the upholder of the YSdava race. In this manner 
the supposition of her being adopted by the RiSstrakO^s during the 
younger prince’s minority becomes groundless. She must have belonged 
to the RSf^raka^a race on her mother's side. 

1 Stanza 24, Appendix C. I. 

2 The expression in tbe grant admits of being taken in the 

manner I have done, being a mistake for The Pandit un¬ 

derstands OogirSja as belonging to the CSlukya race. I consider my in¬ 
terpretation to be more probable, 

9 Stanzg 24, Appendix C. I- 
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grants omit his name; and perhaps the former mentions Aijuna 
not as a Y&dava prince, but Arjuna the P&ndaya, meanining to 
compare Vesugi with him and his enemies to Bhisma. The next 
king was Bhillama’ who according to the Kalas-Budruk grant was 
Yesugi’s son. He married Hamma, the daughter of .fayasiinha 
and sister of Ahavamalla, the Calukya emperor, under whose 
standard ho fought several battles.® The Kalas-Budruk charter 
was issued by this prince in 948 Saka. The cyclic year being 
Erodhana, 948 Saka must have been the current year, correspond- 
ing to A. D. 1025. Pandit Bhagvanlal’s grant then proceeds at once 
to the donor, the reigning prince Seuna, who is spoken of in 
general terms as " having sprung from the race ” of the last- 
mentioned king, and is represented to have defeated several kings 
and freed his kingdom from enemies after “the death of Bhillama.” 
This Bhillama was his immediate predecessor, but he was a 
different person from the brother-in-law of Ahavamalla, 
since Seuna is spoken of, not as the son of the latter 

or any such near relation, but simply as " having 

sprung from his race. ” 

The Vratakhanda supplies the names of the inter¬ 

mediate princes. The elder Bhillama was succeeded by 
Vftdugi, * his son, “ whose praise was sung by poets 

In melodious words. ” After him Vesugi ■* became king, but how 
he was related to Vadugi we are not told. He humbled a number 
of subordinate chiefs who had grown troublesome. Then came 
Bhillama, and after him Seuna ® who issued the charter translat¬ 
ed by pandit Bhagvanlal. What relationship the last three 
princes bore to each other is not stated. 

Seuna is represented to have saved Paramardideva, that 
is, VikramSditya II, who is styled the “ luminary of the 
C&lukya family ” from a coalition of his enemies, and to 
have placed him on the throne of Kalyana.® This appears 

1 Stanza 26, Ibid. 

2 This appears to me to be the general sense of stanza 8 and not that he 
fought with Ahavamalla as Pandit Bhagvanlal understands. I need not 
discuss the matter in detail. 

3 Stanza 26, Appendix C. I. 

4 Stanza 27, Ibid. 

5 Stanza 28, Ibid. 

6 Stanza 29, Ibid. 
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to be a reference to the coalition between the Vengi 
prince and Vikram5ditya*s brother Somesvara. The YAdava 
prince Senna was thus a close ally of the Calukya monarch and 
their dates also are consistent with the fact. Seunacandra’s 
grant is dated Saka 991 Saumya Saihvatsara, while Vikramaditya 
II got possession of the Calukya throne in Saka 998 Nala. The 
grant mentions the relations of previous Yddava princes to the 
Calukyas of Kalyana, while the important service rendered by 
Seunacandra to Vikramaditya is not recorded, and he is spoken of 
only in general terms as having vanquished “ all kings. ” This 
itself shows that in all likeliliood the fact mentioned in the Vrata- 
khaiida of Seunacandra’s having delivered that prince from his 
enemies and placed him (ju the throne, tiH»k place after Saka 991, 
and we know it as a matter of fact that Vikramiditya became 
king in Saka 998. 

Seunacandra was succeeded by Parammadeva who was pro¬ 
bably his son, and after him came SimharAja' or “ King Siihha,” 
whose full name was Sihghana'*' and who appears to have been 
his brother. He is said to have brouKht an elephant of the name 
of Karpuratilaka from Lanjipura and thus did a piece of service 
to Paramardin, wdio appears to be VikramAditya II of the 
CAlukya dynasty.’ 

He was succeeded by his son Mallugi, who took a 
town of the name •)f Parnakheta from his enemies, and 
while residing there, carried away by force the troop of elephants 
belonging to the king of Utkala or Orissa* Then followed his 
son Amaragangeya^ whose name is mentioned in a copper-plate 
grant issued in the reign of a subsequent king.* After him came 
Govindaraja who was probably his son. GovindarAja was succeeded 
by Amaramallagi, a son of Mallugi, and he by KaliyaBallAla. This 
prince was in all likelihood the son of Amaramallagi, though it 
is not expressly stated. 


1 Stanzas 30 and 31, Appendix C. I. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV. p, 315. 

3 Stanza 32, Appendix C. I. 

4 Stanzas 33 and 34, Ibid. 

5 Stanzas 35, Ibid. 

« JBBRAS, Vol. XV, p. 386. 
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BallSla’s sons were set aside and the sovereignty of 
the Yfidava family fell into the hands of his uncle 
Bhillama,' who was possessed of superior abilities. Bhillama 
(being represented as the uncle of Eallala) must have been another 
son of Mallugi, and he is so spoken of in the grant referred to 
above.® He got possession of the throne after two of his brothers 
and their sons, wherefore he must have been a very old man at the 
time. Hence it is that he reigned only for a short time, having 
come to the throne in Saka 1109 and died in 1113. It was this 
Bhillama who acquired for his family the empire that was ruled 
over by the Calukyas. 

Pandit Bhagvanlal has published a Stone-Inscription* existing 
in a ruined temple at Anjaneri near Nasik, in which a chief of 
the Yadava family, named Seunadeva, is represented to have 
made some grant in the Saka year 1063* to a Jaina temple. From 
the account given above, it will be seen that there were two 
princes only of the name of Seuna in the Yadava family, and 
that the later of the two was an ally of Vikramaditya II, and con¬ 
sequently reigned about the end of the tenth and the beginning 


1 Stanzas 35-37, Appendix C. I. 

2 In an Inscription at Gadag published by Dr. Eielhorn (Epigraphia Indies, 
Vol. Ill, p, 819 ) Bhillama is represented a* the son of Karpa, who is said 
to be a brother of AmaragShgeya. In the many Inscriptions of the 
YKdava dynasty and in the Pra^astis given in several books the name 
Karpa does not occur even once. The Gadag Inscription makes Mallugi 
the son of Sevapadeva, while in the Vratakhapda and the Paithan plates 
he is represented as the son of Siiighapa. who according to the former 
authority was one of the successors of Seupachandra and was probably his 
younger son. The Inscription is here opposed to two authorities which 
agree with each other. Hence this must be mistake ; and that makes it 
probable that the other is. also a mistake. These suppositions are 
strengthened by the fact that the composer of the Gadag Inscription does 
not mention a single particular fact with reference to any one of the 
princes, thus showing that he had no accurate knowledge of them. Such 
a merely conventional description is characteristic of a forged charter. 
I am, for these reasons, inclined to think that the Gadag grant published 
by Dr. Kielhorn is a forgery. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 126. 

4 The correct year has been shown to be 1061 Saka by Prof. Keilhorn, Ind, 
Aat., Vol. XX, p. 482. 
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of ih« oIoTenth eentnry of the Saka am The Seunadeva of the 
Anjaneri Inscription therefora eanaot be this individual, and no 
other prince of that name is mentioned in the Vratakhaivla. 
Besides, Seunadeva calls himself pointedly a Mahasamanta or 
chief only; while about 1063 Saka, when the Calukya power had 
begun to decline, it does not appear likely that the Yadovas of 
Seunadesa should give themselves such an inferior title. It there¬ 
fore appears to me that the Seunadeva of Anjaneri belonged to a 
minor branch of the Yadava family dependent on the main branch, 
and that the branch ruled over a small district of which Anjaneri 
was the chief city. 

The number of princes who reigned from DrdhaprahSra to 
Bhillama V inclusive is 22. There are in the list a good many 
who belonged to the same generation as the predecessors, and con¬ 
sequently these twenty-two do not represent so many different 
generations. Allowing, therefore, the usual average, in such 
oases of 18 years to each reign, the period that must have elapsed 
between the accession of Drdhaprahftra and the death of Bhil¬ 
lama V is 396 years. The dynasty, therefore, was founded about 
717 Saka or 795 A. b., that is, about the time of (lovinda Ill of the 
R&strakuta race. Possibly considering that Vaddiga 1 was con¬ 
temporary of Krsna III, one might say that the dynasty was 
founded in the latter part of the reign of Amoghavarsa 1. 


19 ( R. G. Bbandarkar’s Works. VoL III. 1 
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GENEALOGY OF THE EARLY YADAVAS OR THE YiDAVAS 
OF SEUNADESA. 

Dr4baprahSrit. 

Seupachandra I. 

DhS^iyappa I. 

Bhillama I. 

I , 

R8}agi or SrlrSja. 

VBdugi or Vaddiga I. 

_l„.„ 

DhB^iyappa II. Bhillama ll, Baka 922. 

Vesugi I. 

Bhillama III, ^aka 948. 

Vsdugi II. 

Vesugi II.* 

Bhillama IV,* 

Sauoacandra II,* Saka 991 or A. D. 1069. 

_I_ 

I . .1 

Parammadeva. Singhapa. 

Mallugi. 

AmaragShgeya. Amaramallagi. BRILLaMA V or I. 
I I died 6'aka 1113 or 

GovindarSja, BallSla. A. D. 1191. 

* The relations of those whose names are marked with an asterisk to their 
predecessors are not clearly stated. 



SECTION XV. 

The Yidavas of devaoiri. 

Later History. 

We have seen that the Hoysala Y&davas of Halebid in Mysore 
•were becoming powerful in the time of Tribhuvanamalla or 
Vikram&ditya II and aspiring to the supreme sovereignty of the 
Deccan, and Visnuvardhana, the reigning prince of the family at 
that period, actually invaded the C&lukya territory and encamped 
on the banks of the Ereni-Veni. But those times were not 
favourable for the realization of their ambitious projects. The 
G&lukya prince was a man of great ability, the power of the 
family was firmly established over the country, its resources were 
large, and the dependent chiefs and noblemen were obedient But 
the state of things had now changed. Weaker princes had succeed¬ 
ed, the Cftlukya power had been broken by their dependents the 
Kalacuris, and these in their turn had succumbed to the internal 
troubles and dissensions consequent on the rise of the Lihgftyata 
sect. At this time the occupant of the Hoysaia throne was Vlra 
Ball&la, the grandson of Visnuvardhana. He fought with Br&hma 
or Bomma, the general of the last Calukya prince Somesvara IV, 
and putting down his elephants by means of his horses, defeated 
him and acquired the provinces which the general had won back 
from Vijjana.' 

Tlie Yidavas of the North were not slow to take advantage of 
the unsettled condition of the country to extend their power and 
territory. Mallugi seems to have been engaged in a war with Vi jjana. 
A person of the name of Didi was commander of his troops of 
elephants and is represented to have gained some advantages over 
the army of the Ealacuri princp. He had four sons of the names 
of Mahidhara, Jahla, Samba, and Gahgadhara. Of these Mahl- 
dhara succeeded his father and is spoken of as having defeated 
the forces of Vijjana.* But the acquisition of the empire of the 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 300. 

8 Introduetlpn to JabUpa’i SaktimuktSvali. now brought to notice for the 
flnt time oontiqued oq the next page} 
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O&lukyas was completed by Mallugi’s son Bbillama. He captured 
a town of the name of Srlvardhana from a king who is oidled 
Antala, vanquished in battle the king of Pratyandaka,put to death 
the ruler of Mahgalavestaka ( Mangalvedhe) of the name of 
Villana, and having obtained the sovereignty of Kaly&na, put to 
death the lord of Hosala who was probably the Hoysala Y&dava 
Narasiihha, the father of Vira Ballfcia.' The coiamaader of hie 
elephants was Jahla, the brother of Mahldham, and he ie 
represented to have rendered Bhillama's power firm. He led a 
maddened elephant skilfully into ttie army of (Sae O&riara king* 
struck terror into the heart of Malta, frightened the fmeea of 
Mallugi, and put an end to the victorious career of Mnfija and 
Anna.‘ When in this manner Bhillama made himself maeter of 
the whole country to the north of the KrenS., he founded the city 


^ *ut ii u 

» 
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The full introduction is published in the Report on the Search of Sanakrii 
Manuscripts for the year 1887-91. 

1 Appendix C. I, stanza 38. Mangalredhe is near Fandharput. 1% Wm pro¬ 
bably the capital of a minor chief. 

2 Introduction to Jahlapa’s SuktimuktSvaU ^ 

%5Tai I 
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The Mallugi mentioned here must hare been one of the ettetnlei of 
Bhillama. He probably belonged to a minor branch of the Yldava fsniily. 
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of and having got himself crowned, made that city his 

Oftyttal. This took place about the Saka year 1109. 

Bhillama ttieh endeavoured to extend his territory farther 
southwards, but he was opposed by Vlra Ballfila, who, as we have 
seen, had been pushing his conquests northwards. It was a con¬ 
test for the possession of an empire and was consequently arduous 
and determined. Several battles took place between the two 
rivals, and eventually a decisive engagement was fought at 
Lokkigundi, now Lakkundi, in the Dharwar District, in which 
Jaitrasiihha, who is compared to “the right arm of Bhillama" 
and must have been his son, was defeated ami Vlra Ball&la 
became sovereign of Kuntala. The Inscription in which this is 
recorded bears the date Saka 1114 or A. d. 1192 ;* and Vlra Ballala, 
who made the grant recorded in it, was at that titne encamped 
^ith his victorious army at Lokkigundi, from which it would 
appear that the battle had taken place but a short time before. 
The Northern Ysdavas had to put off the conquest of Kuntala or 
the Southern Maratha Country for a generation. 

Bhillama was succeeded in 1113 Saka by his son JaitrapS,la or 
Jaitugi. He took an active part in his father’s battle. “He assumed 
the eacrificial vow on the holy ground of the battle-field and 
throwing a great many kings into the fire of his prowess by means 
of the ladles of his weapons, performed a human sacrifice by 
immolating a victim in the shape of the fierce Rudra, the lord of 
the Tailahgas, and vanquished the three worlds.”* This same 
fiMJt is alluded to in the Paithan grant, in which Jaitugi is repre¬ 
sented to have killed the king of the Trikalingas in battle. He is 
there spoken of also as having released Ganapati from prison and 
to have placed him on the throne. * The Rudra therefore whom 


1 Appendix C. I, stanza. 39. 

i Ind. Ant., Vol. II. p. 300. 

3 Appendix C. I, st. 41. Just as the fruit of a horse-sacrifice is the conquest 
of the whole world, the fruit of a man-sacrifice is supposed hero to be the 
conquest of the three worlds. JaitrapSla performed metaphorically such 
a sacrifice; and that is considered to be the reason, as it wore, of his 
having obtained victories everywhere, i. e., in the usual hyperbolic 
language, of his having succeeded in vanquishing the three worlds. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 318, 
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he is thus represented to have killed on the field of battle must 
have been the Rudradeva of the ESkatlya dynasty whose Inscrip> 
tion we have at Anamkond near Warangal, and the Ganapati, 
his nephew ' who was probably placed in confinement by I^udra- 
deva. In other places also his war with the king of the Andhras 
or Tailangas and his having raised Ganapati to the throne are 
alluded * to, and he is represented to have deprived the Andhra 
ladies of the happiness arising from having their husbands liv¬ 
ing. Laksmldhara, the son of the celebrated Mathematician and 
Astronomer Bh&skar&cSrya, was in the service of JaitrapSla and 
was placed by him at the head of all learned Panditas. He knew 
the Vedas and was versed in the Tarkasastra and Mimaihsa. * 
Jaitrapala’s son and successor was Singhana, under whom 
the power and territory of the family greatly increased. He as¬ 
cended the throne in 1132 Saka.’^ He defeated a king of the name 
of Jajjalla and brought away his elephants. He deprived a 
monarch named Kakkula of his sovereignty, destroyed Arjuna 
who was probably the sovereign of Malwa, and made Bhoja 
a prisoner. Jan^rdana, the son of Gangadhara, who was 
Jahla’s brother, is said to have taught Singhana the art of 
managing elephants which enabled him to vanquish Arjuna.* 
He had succeeded to the office of commander of ele¬ 
phants held by Jahla and after him by Gangadhara. * King La- 
ksmldhara, the lion of Bhambhagiri, was reduced, the ruler of 
Dhara was besieged by means of troops of horses, and the whole 
of the country in the possession of Ballala was taken. All this 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, p. 197. 

i JBBRAS, VoL XV, p. 386, and Epigraphia Indioa, Vol. Ill, p. 113. 
S JBAS, Vol. I, N. S., 9. 414. 

4 Il>.p. 415. 

5 JRA8, Vol. IV, p. 5. 

6 Introduction Jahlapa's SCktimuktSvali 

n ii 
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was but a child’s play to King Sihghana. ” ' Jajjalla must have 
been a prince belonging to the eastern branch of the Cedi dynasty 
that ruled over the province of Chattisgarh, for that name occurs 
in the genealogy of that dynasty. * The name Kakkula I would 
identify with Kokkala which was borne by some princes of the 
western branch of the fatnily, the capital of which was Tripura 
or Tevur. The kings of Mathur& and K&sl wese killed by him in 
battle, and Hammira was vanquished by but a boy-general of 
Sihghana.In an Inscription also at Tilivalli in the Dharwar 
Djstrict, he is represented to have defeated Jajalladeva, conquered 
Ball&la the Hoysala king, subdued Bhoja of Panhala, and humbl¬ 
ed the sovereign of Malava. * He is also spoken of as “ the goad 
of the elephant in the shape of the Gurjara king. ” ‘ We have an 
Inscription of his at Gaddaka dated 1135 Saka, which shows that 
Vira BallSla must have been deprived of the southern part of the 
country before that time. * Sihghana is represented as reigning 
at his capital Devagiri. ^ 

The Bhoja of Panhala spoken- of above was a prince of the 
Sil&h&ra dynasty, and after his defeat, the Kolhapur kin^om 
appears to have been annexed by the Yadavas to their dominions. 
They put an end to this branch of the family as later on, they didj 
to another, which ruled over Northern Konkan. From this time 
forward the Kolhapur Inscriptions contain the names of the 
Yadava princes with those of the governors appointed by them to 
rule over the district. An Inscription of Sihghana at Khadrapur 
in that district records the grant of a village to the temple of Kop- 
pesvara in the year 1136 Saka. 

Sihghaiia seems to have invaded Gujarat several times. In 
an Inscription at Ambe a Brahmana chief of the name of Kholes- 
vara of the Mudgala Gotra is spoken of as a very brave general 
in the service of the Yadava sovereign. He humbled the pride of 
the Gurjara prince, crushed the Malava, destroyed the race of the 

1 Appendix C. I, st. 43 and 44. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 311. 

2 General Cunningham's Arch. Reports, Vol. XVII, pp. 75, 76 and 79. 

3 .IRAS, Vol. I, N. S., p. 414, 

4 JBBRAS, Vol. IX, p. 326. 

5 Major Graham's Report on Kolhapur, Ins. No. 13, 

6 Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 297. 

? Major Graham’s Report, Ins, No. 10, 
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king of the Abhlras, and being like “ wild fire to- &e eaeniM “ 
of his master, left nothing for Sihghana to be anxioua about Hi» 
son R&ma succeeded him, and a large expedition uader hia co»- 
mand was again sent to Gujarat. Bama advanced up to the Maa* 
mad&, where a battle was fought, in which ho slew nnmban of 
Ourjara soldiers, but he himself lost his life.' From this it 
would appear that Gujarat was invaded by Sihghapa. on two 
occasions at least, if not more; and this is borne out by what we 
find stated in the authorities for the history of Gujarat. 

Somadeva, the author of the Klrttikaumudl, which gives an 
account of the minister Vastupala and his masters-the princes of the 
Vaghela branch of the Calukya family-describes an invasion of 
Gujarat by Sihghana in the time of LavanaprasSda and his son 
Viradhavala. “ The capital of Gujarat trembled with fear when the 
advance of Sihghana’s army was reported. Being aftraid of this 
foreign invasion no one among the subjects of the Gurjara king 
began the construction of a new house or stored grain, and the . 
minds of all were restless. Neglecting to secure the grain in their 
fields they showed a particular solicitude to procure carts, and as 
the army of the enemy approached nearer and nearer, the people 
with their fears greatly excited, removed farther and farther. 
When Lavanaprasada heard of the rapid advance of the in¬ 
numerable host of the Yadava prince, he knit his brow in anger; 
and though he had but a small army, proceeded with it to meet 
that of the enemy, which was vastly superior. When the forces 
of Sihghana arrived on the banks of the TSpI he rapidly advanced 
to the Mahl. Seeing, on the one hand, the vast army of the 
enemy and, on the other, the indomitable prowess of the Calukya 
force, the people were full of doubt and could not foresee the 
result. The enemy burnt villages on their way, and the volume of 
smoke that rose up in the air, showed the position of their camp 
to the terrified people and enabled them to direct their movements 
accordingly. The Yadavas overran the country about Bharoch 
while the plentiful crops were still standing in the fields; but the 
king of Gujarat did not consider them unconquerable. 

I Arch. Ssrv. of W. I., Vol. Ill, p. 85. 

e 

8 Kirttik«ui;audi IV, stanxas 43-53. 
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In the meanwhile, however, four kings of Msrwar rose against 
Lavanapras&da and his son Vlradhavala,and the chiefs of Godhr& 
and L&ta, who had united their forces with theirs, abandoned them 
and joined the Marwar princes. In these circumstances Lavana- 
pras&da suddenly stopped his march and turned backwards.' The 
Y&dava army, however, did not, according to Somesvara, advance 
farther; but he gives no reason whatever, observing only that 
“ deer do not follow a lion’s path even when he has left it. "* But 
if the invasion spread such terror over the country as Somesvara 
himself represents, and the army of Sihghana was so large, it is 
impossible to conceive how it could have ceased to advance when 
the Gurjara prince retreated, unless he had agreed to pay a tribute 
or satisfied the Yadava commander in some other way. In a 
Manuscript discovered some years ago of a work containing forms 
of letters, deeds, patents, &c., there is a specimen of a treaty with 
the names of Simhana and Lavaiiaprasada as parties to it, from 
which it appears that a treaty of that nature must actually have 
been concluded between them.^ The result of the expedition, 
therefore, was that Lavanaprasada had to submit and conclude a 
treaty of alliance with Sihghana. _ 

1 Ib., St. 55-60. 

t Ib., st. 63. 

3 This work is entitled Lokhapaflc5sikS, and the Manuscript was purchased 
by me for Government in 1883. The first leaf is wanting and the colophon 
does not contain the name of the author. The Manuscript, however, is 
more than four hundred years old, being transcribed in 1536 of the Vikrama 
Saihvat. For the variable terms in the forms given by the author, he often 
uses the usual expression amuka, meaning “ some one ” or “ such a one. 
This general expression, however, is not used to indicate the date, and we 
have in all the forms one date, viz. 15 Sudi of VaisSkha, in the year of 
Vikrama 1288, except in one case where it is the 3rd Sudi. This probably 
was the date when the author wrote. Similarly, when giving the form 
of a grant inscribed on copper-plates, the author in order probably to make 
the form clear, uses real and specific names. He gives the genealogy of 
the Calukya kings of Anahilapat^apa from Malaraja to Bhima IT, an 
then introduces l.avaijaprasStla, whom ho calls LSlv.tnyaprasSda .and styles 
a Mahamapfjalosvara, as the prince making the grant. Similarly, in 
giving the form of a treaty of alliance called Yamalapattra, the persons 
who are introduced as parties to it are Simhapa and LSvapyapraaBda and 
the form runs thas 

20 [ B. G. Bbandarkar s Works, Vol. IIL J 
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This invasion of Gujarr.t must have been one of the earlier 
one’s alluded to in the Ambe Inscription, and Kholesvara himself 
must have been the commander of the Yadava army on the 
occasion. For Lavanaprasada is said to have declared himself 
independent of his original master Bhima II of Anahilapattana, 
about the year 1276 Vikrama,’ corresponding to 1141 Saka, which 
was about the ninth or tenth year of Sihghana’s reign, and the 
work in which the treaty mentioned above occurs, was composed 
in 1288 Vikrama, i. e. 1153 Saka. But the expedition under the 
command of Rama, the son of Kholesvara, must have been sent a 
short time before Saka 1160, the date of Ambe Inscription. For 
Rama’s son is represented to have been a minor under the guar¬ 
dianship of that chief’s sister LaksmI, who governed the 
principality in the name of the boy. Rama, therefore, had not 
died so many years before Saka 1160 as to allow of his 


^ (i. e., again ) I I 

" On this day the 15th Sudi of VaisSkha, in the year Saiiivat 
1288, in the Camp of Victory, [ a treaty ] between the paramount 
king of kings, the prosperous Sidiha^a and the Mahamaiji^lo^vara 
RSi^aka, the prosperous LSvanyaprasada. Siriiha^ja whose patri¬ 
mony is paramount sovereignty, and the MahamaijcJale^vara R5i?a 
the prosperous LSvapyaprasSda should according to former usage 
confine themselves, each to his own country; neither should invade 
the country of the other. ” 


The treaty then provides that when either of them is taken up by an 
enemy, the armies of both should march to his release; that if a prince 
from either country ran away into the other with some valuable things, he 
should not be allowed quarter, &o. Now, it is extremely unlikely that the 
author of the work should introduce these persons in this form unless he 
had seen or heard of such a treaty between them. Simhapa is but another 
form of Singhapa, and he is spoken of as a paramount sovereign. The 
treaty, it will be seen, was concluded in the “ victorious camp, ” which is 
a clear reference to the invasion described by Someivara. 

In Tfoffq we have, I think, the vernacular root “ to remain, ** “ to 
live. *' For further details see my Report on the Search for Manuscripts 
during 1882-83, pp. 39 and 225. 

; Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 190., 
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boy having attained his majority by that time. On the ocoaeion 
of this expedition Visaladeva, the son of Vlradhavala, was 
the sovereign of Gujarat. For in an Inscription of his he boasts 
of his having been " the submarine fire that dried up the ocean of 
Sihghana’s army, " ' and he must have succeeded his father about 
the year 1292 Vikrama corresponding to Saka 1157, * though he 
obtained possession of the throne at Anahilapaftana in Vikrama 
1302, corresponding to Saka 1167 and 1246 A. l). The foundation 
of his boast was probably the fact of Rama's having been killed in 
the battle. What the ultimate result was, however, the Inscription 
does not inform us. 


Sihghana appointed one Bicana or Blca, the son of Cikka 
and younger brother of Malla, to be governor of the southern 
provinces and his viceroy there. He fought with his master s 
enemies in the South as Kholesvara did in the North and kept them 
in check. Bicana is represented to have humbled the Rattan who 
were petty feudatories in the Southern Maratha Country, the 
Kadambas of Konkan, i. e., of Goa, the Guttas sprung from the 
ancient Guptas, who held a principality in the South, the Panclyas, 
the Hoysalas, and the chiefs of other Southern provinces, and to 
have erected a triumphal column on the banks of the Kaverl. 
The date of the grant in which all this is recorded is Saka 116 


or A. D. 1238. 

It thus appears that the Yadava empire became in the time of 
Sihghana as extensive as thatruled over by the ablest monarchsof 
the preceding dynasties. The full titles of a paramount sovereign 
are given to Sihghana in his Inscriptions, such as the sup¬ 
port of the whole world,” ” the lover of the earth ( PFthvlvalla- 

bha) ” and “king of kings.” Since Krsna, the eighth incarna- 
Hon of Visnn. is represented in the Fnranas to ^ 

the Yidaye family, the princes of Deva^.r. called 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI. PP. 191 and 21t. 

, VreahereW « 

r :ri'::: r^isn., »cce..i.n..«« 

3 Jsa V-xn. P.«. 
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Visnuvarhsodbhava; ’ and as Krsna and his immediate descen¬ 
dants reigned at Dvaraka, they assumed the title of DvSravatlpur- 
avarSdhlsvara, “ the supreme lord of Dvaravati, the best of 
cities." ® 

In the reign of Sihghana as well as of his two prede¬ 
cessors the office of Chief Secretary or SrlkaranSdhipa, which in a 
subsequent reign was conferred on HemSdri, was held by a man 
of the name of Scxlhala. He was the son of the BhSskara, a native 
of Kashmir who had settled in the Deccan. Sodhala’s son SSrhga- 
dhara wrote in this reign a treatise on music entitled Samgita 
Ratnakara which is extant. * There is a commentary on this work 
attributed to a king of the name of Sihga who is represented as a 
paramount sovereign of the Andhra circle. This Sihga appears 
in all likelihood to be Sihghana; and the commentary was either 
written by him or dedicated to him by a dependant, as is often 
the case. Cahgadeva, the grandson of Bhaskaracarya and son 
of Laksmldhara, was chief astrologer to Sihghana; and also 
Anantadeva, the grandson of Bhaskartcarya’s brother Sripati and 
son of Ganapati. Cahgadeva founded a Matha or college for the 
study of his grandfather’s Siddhantasiromani and other works at 
Patna in the Chalisgaon Division of the Khandesh District, and 
Anantadeva huilt a temple at a village in the same Division, and 


1 i. e. '* of the race of Visriu. ’’ 

2 Graham’s Report, Ins. No. 10, and JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 7. 

3 gnP-fl— 


Then follows one verse in praise of Sihghana and two in praise of Sodhala, 
•in which he is represented to have pleased Sihghapa by bis merits and to 
have conferred benefits on all through the wealth and influence thus ac¬ 


quired ; and then we have !W5»*.iiT»g->jnrr: ?rnjp^: gum: I RWIsp 

II Introduction to Saifagitaratnakara, MSS. No. 979, Deccan 
College Collections of 1887-91 

«?T5n^qi%T%% iltftoT5pp:qiqKJffk: fiqiff; I fol. 1220. 


4 My Report on MSS for 1882-83, pp, 37, 38 and 282. 
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dedicated it to BhavSnl on the Isst of Caitra in the Saka year 
1144 expired.' 

Sihghana’s son was Jaitngi or Jaitrap&la, who “ was the abode 
of all arts, and was thus the very moon in opposition, full of all 
the digits, that had come down to the earth, to protect it. He 
was death to hostile kings and firm in unequal fights. * But if he 
protected the earth at all, he must have done so during the lifetime 
of his father as Yuvaraja, for the latest date of Singhana is Saka 
1169, and in a copper-plate Inscription of his grandstm and Jai- 
tugi’s son Krsna, Saka 1175 (Pramadi-Samvatsara) is stated to be 
the seventh of his reign, so that Krsna began to reign in Saka 
1169 corresponding to 1247 A. D. ^ And in the longer of the two 
historical Introductions to the Vratakhanda, Jaitugi is not men¬ 
tioned at all. After Singhana, we are told that his grandsons 
Krsna and Mahadeva came to the throne, of whom theelder-Krana-* 
reigned first. * 

Krsna’s Prakrit name was KanhSra, Kanhara, or 
Kandhara. He is represented to have been the terror of the kings 
of Malwa, Gujarat, and Konkan, to have “ established the king 
of Telahga, ” and to have been the sovereign of the country 
of the Cola king. ^ In the Vratakhanda also he is said to 
have destroyed the army of Visala, who we know was 
sovereign of Gujarat at this time, and who had been at 
war with Singhana, and, in general terms, to have *' conquered 
a great many enemies in bloody battles in which numbers 
of horses and elephants were engaged, reduced some to captivity 
and compelled others to seek refuge in forests, and, having thus 
finished the work of vanquishing the series of earthly kings, to 
have marched to the heavenly world to conquer Indra. ” * Laks- 
mldeva, son of Janardana, is represented by bis wise counsels to 


1 JRAS, Vol. I, N. s., p. 415, and Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 113. 

2 Appendix C. II. stanza 7. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 42. 

4 Appendix C. I, st. 45, 

5 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 38. 

6 That is, left this world, ’’ “ died, " Appendix C. II, st. 11 
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have helped Krena to consolidate his power and to have by hie 
sword subdued his enemies.' 

Krena performed a great many sacrifices and thus 
“brought fresh strength to the Vedic ceremonial religion 
which in the course of time had lost its hold over 
the people.” In a copper>plate grant dated Saka 1171, found in 
the Belgaum Taluka, Malla or Mallisetti is spoken of as the 
elder brother of Bica or Bicana, the Viceroy of Sihghana in the 
South, and was himself governor of the province of Kuhundi. He 
lived at Mudugala, probably the modern Mudgala, and gave, by 
the consent of Krena, his sovereign, lands in the village of Bage- 
vadi to thirty-two Brahmans of different Gotras.* Among the 
family names of these it is interesting to observe some borne by 
modern Maharastra Brahmans, such as Patavardhana and 
Ghais&sa, prevalent among Chitpavanas, and GhalisSsa, Ghalisa, 
and Pathaka, among Desasthas. The name Trivadi also occurs; 
but there is no trace of it among Maratha Brahmanas, while it is 
borne by Brahmanas in Gujarat and Upper Hindustan. In another 
grant, Caunda the son of Bicana, who succeeded to the office and 
title of his father, is represented to have personally solicited king 
Krena at Devagiri to permit him to grant the village mentioned 
therein.^ 

Jahlana, son of Laksmideva who had succeeded his 
father, assisted Krena diligently by his counsels in conjunction 
with his younger brother. He was commander of the troops of 
elephants and as such fought with Krsna’s enemies. He compiled 
an anthology of select verses from Sanskrit poets, called Sukti- 


1 Intr. Jahla^a’s Sdktimuktavali:— 


ivjt: I 


^ 3 r ii ^9 11 


t JBBRAS, Vol. XIII, p. 87. Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 304. Kuhundi corresponds 
to a part of the modern Belgaum District, 


3 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 43. 
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muktAvali, which is extant.' The Vedantakalpatarn, which is a 
commentary on Vacaspatimisra's Bhamatt which itself is a com¬ 
mentary on Samkaracarya’s Vedantasutrabhfisya, was written by 
AmalSnanda in the reign of Krsna ' 

Krsna was succeeded by his brother Mah&deva in 1182 Sakaor 
1260 A. D. “ He was a tempestuous wind that blew away the 
heap of cotton in the shape of the king of the Tailanga country, 
the prowess of his arm was like a thunderbolt that shattered the 
mountain in the shape of the pride of the swaggering Gurjara, he 
destroyed the king of Konkana with ease, and reduced the arrogant 
sovereigns of Karnata and Lain to mockery."' The Gurjara here 
mentioned must be Visaladeva noticed above, as Mah&dova is 
represented in the Paithan grant to have vanquished him ;* and 
the king of Karnata was probably a Hoysaja Yadava of Halebid. 
“ King Mahadeva never killed a woman, a child, or one who sub¬ 
mitted to him knowing this and being greatly afraid of him, the 
Andhras placed a woman on the throne ; and the king of M&lava 
also for the same reason installed a child in his position, and 
forthwith renouncing all his possessions practised false penance 
for a long time. Ho took away in battle the elephants and the 
five musical instruments of the ruler of Tailangana, but left the 
ruler Rudrama as he refrained from killing a woman."* In a 
work on Poetics called Prataparudriya by Vidyanatha there occurs 

1 Introduction, Jahlajja’s SOktimuktavali 

?Tr»‘RTin%^niiig ii ii 

W- il r'* II 

S’PTt'it R3I?Ut I 

II II 

nRiR ii •^<^ ii 

2 Transactions, Ninth Congress of Orientalists, Vol. I, p. 423, 

3 Appendix C. I, st. 48, and II, st. 13. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 316. 

§ Appendix C. I, st. 53, and II, st. 14 and 15, 
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a specimen of a dramatic play in which Ganapati of the Kakatlya 
dynasty, the same prince who is represented in the Paithan grant 
to have been released from confinement by Jaitugi, is mentioned 
as having left his throne to his daughter, whom, however, he 
called hie son and named Rudra, and who is spoken of as “a king” 
and not queen. She adopted Prataparudra, the son of her daughter, 
as her heir. This, therefore, was the woman spoken of above as 
Rudrama and as having been placed on the throne by the Andhras.’ 

“Soma, the lord of Kohkana, though skilled in swimming in the 
sea, was together with his forces drowned in the rivers formed by 
the humour trickling from the temples of Mahadeva’s maddened 
elephants.” “ Mahadeva deprived Somesvara of his kingdom and 
his life.”® We have seen that Krsna fought with the king of 
Konkan, but it appears he did not subjugate the country 
thoroughly. His successor Mahadeva, however, again invaded 
it with an army consisting of a large number of elephants. 
Soma or Somesvara was completely defeated on land and his 
power broken, whereupon he appears to have betaken himself to 
his ships. There somehow he met with his death, * probably by 
being drowned, for it is said that “ even the sea did not protect 
him ” and that “ he betook himself to the submarine fire, ” think¬ 
ing the fire of Mahadeva’s prowess to be more unbearable,* Kon¬ 
kan was thereupon annexed to the territories of the Yadavas. 
Hence it is that the country was governed by a viceroy appointed 
by the Devagiri king during the time of Mahadeva’s successor, as 
we find from the Thana plates published by Mr. Wathen. ® The 
Somesvara whom Mahadeva subdued belonged to the Silahara 
dynasty of Thana that had been ruling over that part of Konkan 
for a considerable period. He is the last prince of the dynasty 

S p VfiljsVI I Poona lithographed edition of Saka 1771, fol. 29. See also Dr. 

Hultzsch's paper, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, pp. 198, 199 

2 Appendix C. I, st. 49, 50, and II, st. 17. 

3 Appendix C. I., st. 49. 

4 Ibid. I, st, 51, and II, st. 18. 

6 JRA3 (old seri«,s), Vol. V. p. 177. 
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whose Inscriptions are found in the district, and his dates arc 
^ka 1171 and 1182. ’ 

MahSdeva like his predecessors reinned nt Devagiri, 
which is represented as the capital of the dj'nasty to 
which he belonged and as situated in the country called Seuna 
on the borders of Dandakaranya. It was the abode of the essence 
of the beauty of the three worlds and its houses rivalled the i>eak8 
of the mountain tenanted by gods, and the Seuna country deserved ' 
all the sweet and ornamental epithets that might be applied to 
it.”* At Pandharpur there is an Inscription dated 1192 Saka, 
Pramoda Samvatsara, in w’hich Mahadeva is represented to have 
been reigning at the time. He is there called PrainlhapratApa 
Cakravartin, or “ Paramount sovereign possessing great valour ". 
The Inscription records the performance of an Aptoryaina sacrifice 
by a Brahman chief of the name of Kesava belonging to the 
Kasyapa Gotra. 

The immediate successor of Mahadeva was Amaim who 
appears to have been his son ; but the sovereign power was soon 
wrested from his hands by the rightful heir Ramacandra, son of 
Krsna, who ascended the throne in 1193 Saka or 1271 A. l>. He 
is called Ramadeva or Ramaraja also. In the Thana copper-plate 
grants he is spoken of as “ a lion to the proud elephant in the 
shape of the lord of Malava, ” from which it would appear that 
he was at war with that country. He is also called “ the elephant 
that tore up by the root the tree* in the shape of the Tailanga 
king. ” This must be an allusion to his w’ars with Prataparudra 
the successor of Rudrama, which are mentioned in the work 
noticed above. Several other epithets occur in the grants; but 
they are given as mere birudas or titles which were inherited by 
R&mscandra from his predecessors, and do not point to any speci¬ 
fic events in his reign. His Inscriptions arc found as far to the 
South as the confines of Mysore, so that the empire he ruled over 
was as large as it ever was. 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. Xltl, Part II, p. 422. 

S Appendix C. 11, et. 1® and 20. " The mountain fen.-Jnte(l hy gods '* may be 
the Himalaya or Meru. In this epithet there is a reference to the etymo¬ 
logy of Devagiri which means “ a mountain of or having gods 

S Paithan grant, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV. p. 317. 

II I R. G. Bbandarkar'a Worke, Vol. III. 1 
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There is in the Deccan College Library a Manuscript of 
the Amarakosa written in Eonkan on T§la leaves during 
his reign in the year 4398 of the Kaliyuga correspond¬ 
ing to Saka 1219 and A. D. 1297. His viceroy in Eonkan 
in Saka 1212 was a Brahman named Ersna belonging 
to the Bharadvaja Gotra, whose grandfather Padmanabha first 
acquired royal favour and rose into importance in the reign of 
Siihghana. One of the Thana grants was issued by him, and the 
other, dated 1194 Saka, by Acyuta Nayaka, who was also a Brah¬ 
man and who appears to have been a petty chief and held some 
office which is not stated. Where he resided is also not clear. 
By the Paithan copper-plate charter, which was issued in Saka 
1193, Ramacandra assigned three villages to fifty-seven Brahmans 
on conditions some of which are rather interesting. The Brahmans 
and their descendants were to live in those villages, not to mort¬ 
gage the land, allow no prostitutes to settle there, prevent gamb¬ 
ling, use no weapons, and spend their time in doing good deeds. * 

Hemadri, the celebrated author, principally of works on Dhar- 
masastra, flourished during the reigns of Mahadeva and Raraa- 
candra and was minister to both. In the Introduction to his 
works on Dharmasastra he is called Mdhadeva’s Srikaranadhipa 
or Srlkarainaprabhu. In the Thana copper-plate of 1194 Saka 
also, he is said to have taken upon himself the Adhipatya or Con- 
trollership of all karaua. This office seems to have been that of 
Chief Secretary or one who wrote and issued all orders on behalf of 
his master and kept the State Record. Hemadri is also called 
Mantrin or counsellor generally. In his other works and in the 
Thana plate, Ramaraja instead of Mahadeva is represented as his 
master. Mahadeva’s genealogy and his own are given at the 
beginning of his works on Dharma. Sometimes the former begins 
with Sihghana, sometimes with Bhillama, while in the DSnakha- 
nda the exploits of Mahadeva alone are enumerated. The descrip¬ 
tion of the several princes is often couched in general terms and 
consists of nothing but eulogy. But the Vratakhanda, which was 
the first work composed by Hemadri, contains, as we have seen, a 
very valuaMe account of the dynasty from the very beginning, 
and by far the greater portion of it, is undoubtedly historical. 

I lad. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 319. 
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HemSdri was a Brahman of the Vatsa Gotra. His father’s name 
was Kftmadeva, grandfather’s Vasudeva, and great-grandfather’s 
V&mana. * He is described in terms of extravagant praise; and the 
historical truth that may be gleaned from it appears to be this. 
Hem&dri was very liberal to Brahmans and fed numbers of them 
every day. He was a man of learning himself, and learned men 
found a generous patron in him. He is represented to bo religious 
and pious, and at the same time very brave. He evidently ix)ssessed 
a great deal of influence. Whether the voluminous works attributed 
to him were really written by him may well be questioned ; but the 
idea at least of reducing the religious practices and observances 
that had descended from times immemorial to a system, must 
certainly have been his, and must have been carried out under his 
supervision. 

His great work is called the Caturvarga CintSmani, which is 
divided into four parts, viz., (1) Vratakhanda, containing an expo¬ 
sition of the religious fasts and observances ; (2) Danakhanda, in 
which the several gifts to which great roligioxis importance is 
attached, are explained ; (3) Tirthakhanda, which treats of pilgri¬ 
mages to holy places ; and (4) Moksakhanda, in which the way 
to final deliverance is set forth. There is a fifth Khanda or part 
which is called Parisesakhanda t)r Appendix, which contains 
voluminous treatises on (1) the deities that should be w’orshipped, 
(2) on SrSddhas or offerings to the manes, (3) on the determina¬ 
tion of the proper times and seasons for the performance of 
religious rights, and ( 4 ) on Prayascitta or atonement. All these 
works are replete with a great deal of information and innu¬ 
merable quotations. They are held in great estimation, and 
future writers on the same subjects draw largely from them. A 
commentary called AyurvedarasSyana on a medical treatise by 
Vagbhata and another on Bopadova's Muktaphala, a work ex¬ 
pounding Vaisnava doctrines, are also attributed to him. 

This Bopadeva was one of Hemadri’s protegees and the author 
of the work mentioned above, and of another entitled HarilllS, 
which contains an abstract of the Bhagavata. Both of these were 
written at the request of Hemadri as the author himself tells 

1 Pari^sakhaeda. Bib. Ind. Ed., pp. 4-5, 
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UB.’ Bopadeva was the son of a physician named Ke^ava and the 
pupil of Dhanesa. His father as well as his teacher lived at a place 
called Sartha situated on the banks of the Varadi. Bopadeva, 
therefore, was a native of Berar, Bopadeva, the author of a treatise 
on grammar called Mugdhabodha, appears to be the same person 
as this, since the names of the father and the teacher there 
mentioned are the same as those we find in these works. A few 
medical treatises also, written by Bopadeva, have come down 
to us. 

Hemadri has not yet been forgotten in the Maratha country. 
He is popularly known by the name of Hemadpant, and old 
temples throughout the country of a certain structure are attri¬ 
buted to him. He is said to have introduced the Modi or the 
current form of writing, and is believed to have brought it from 
Lanka or Ceylon. As chief secretary he had to superintend the 
writing of official papers and records, and it is possible he may 
have introduced some improvements in the mode of writing. 

The great Maratha Sadhu or Saint Jfianesvara or Dnyanesvara 
as his name is ordinarily pronounced, flourished during the reign 
of Ramcandra. At the end of his Marathi commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita he tells us: “ In the Kali age, in the 
country of Maharastra and on the southern bank of the Goda¬ 
vari, there is a sacred place five kosas in circuit, the holiest in the 
three worlds, where exists Mahalaya, who is the thread that 
sustains the life of the world. There, king Ramacandra, a scion of 
the Yadu race and the abode of all arts, dispenses justice, and 
there a vernacular garb was prepared for the Gita by Jflanadeva, 
of^vrttinatha, sprung from the family of Mahesa.”® The 

Dr. Rajendralal’s Notices of Skr. MSS, Vol. II, pp. 48 and 200. 
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date of ttie completion of the work is given ae Saka 121S or A. D. 
1490, when we know Rimacandra was on the throne. 

R&maoandra was the last of the indei>endent Hindu sovereigns 
of the Deccan. The Mussalmans had been firmly established at 
Delhi for about a century, and though they had not yet turned 
their attention to the Deccan, it was not ptissible they should 
refrain from doing so for a long time. Alla-ud-din Khilji, the 
nephew of the reigning king, who had been appointed governor 
of Karra, was a person of a bold and adventurous spirit. In the 
year 1294 A. D. or Saka 1216, he collected a small army of 8000 
men and marched straight to the South till ho reached Ellichpur, 
and then suddenly turning to the West appeared in a short time 
before Devagiri. The king never expected such an attack and 
was' consequently unprepared to resist it. According to one 
account he was even absent from his capital. He hastily collected 
about 4000 troops, and threw himself between the city and the 
invading army. But being aware he could not hold out for a long 
time, he took measures for provisioning the fort and retired into 
it. The city was then taken by the Mahomedans and plundered, 
and the fort was closely invested. Alla-ud-din had taken care to 
spread a report that his troops were but the advanced guard of 
the army of the king which was on its way to the Deccan. 
R&macandra, therefore, despairing of a successful resistance began 
to treat for peace. Alla-ud-din, who was conscious of his own 
weakness, received hir. propc'sals with gladness and agreed to raise 
the siege and retire on condition of receiving from the king 
a large quantity of gold. In the meantime, Rftmacandra’s son 
Saihkara collected a large army and was marching to 
the relief of the fort, when Alla-ud-din left about 
a thousand men to continue the siege, and proceeded 
with the rest to a short distance from the town and gave battle to 
Saihkara's forces. The Hindus were numerically superior and 
forced the Mahomedans to fall back ; but the detachment left to 
observe the movements of the garrison, joined them at this time, 
and Samkara’s followers, thinking it to be the main army that was 
on its way from Delhi, were seized with a panic, and a confusion 
ensued which resulted in the complete defeat of the Hindus. 

R&macandra or RSmadeva then continued the negotiations. 
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but AUa-ad-diii raised his demands. The Hindu king's allies 
were preparing to march to his assistance, but in the meanwhile 
B&macandra discovered that the sacks of grain that had been 
hastilj thrown into the fort really contained salt; and since the 
provisions had been well nigh exhausted, he was anxious to hasten 
the conclusion of peace. It was therefore agreed that he should 
pay to Alla-ud>din “ 600 maunds of pearls, two of jewels, 1000 of 
silver, 4000 pieces of silk, and other precious things,” cede Ellichpur 
and its dependencies, and send an annual tribute to Delhi. On the 
receipt of the valuable treasure given to him by the Devagiri 
prince, Alla>ud-din retired. 

Some time after, Alla>ud-din assassinated his aged uncle and 
usurped the throne. King Ramacandra did not send the tribute 
for several years, and to punish him the Delhi monarch despatch¬ 
ed an expedition of 30,000 horse under the command of Malik 
Kafur, a slave who had risen high in his favour. Malik Kafur 
accomplished the long and difficult march *' over stones and hills 
without drawing rein, ” and arrived at Devagiri in March 1307 
A. D., or about the end of Saka 1228. A fight ensued in which the 
Hindus were defeated and Ramadeva was taken prisoner.’ Ac¬ 
cording to another account, Malik Kafur came laying waste the 
country about Devagiri, and the Hindu king observing the futility 
of resistance surrendered himself. Ramacandra was sent to Delhi, 
where he was detained for six months and afterwards released 
with all honour. Thenceforward he sent the tribute regularly 
and remained faithful to the Mahomedans. In Saka 1231 or A. D. 
1309, Malik Kafur was again sent to the Deccan to subdue Tai- 
lahgana. On the way he stopped at Devagiri, where he was hospi¬ 
tably entertained by the king. 

R&madeva died this year and was succeeded by his son Saih- 
kara. He discontinued sending the annual tribute to Delhi and 
Malik Kafur was again sent to the Deccan in Saka 1234 or A. D. 
1312 to reduce him to submisson. He put i^amkara to death, laid 
waste his kingdom, and fixed his residence at Devagiri. 

In the latter years of Alla-ud-din, his nobles, disgusted with the 
overwhelming influence which Malik Kafur had acquired over 

1 Elliot’s History of India. Vol. HI, p. 77. 
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him, revolted. In the meantime Alla-ud-din died and was kuc* 
oeeded by his third son Mubarik. The opportunity was seized 
by Harap&la, the son-in-law of R&macandra, who raised an in¬ 
surrection and drove away some of the Mahomedan Rovernors. 
In 1240 Saka or A. D. 1318 Mubarik marched to the Deccan in 
person to suppress the revolt. He took Harap&Ia prisoner and 
inhumanly flayed him alive. 

Thus ended the last Hindu or Maratha monarchy of the Deccan, 
and the country became a province of the Mahomedan empire. 
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Qenealooy of the later Yadavas or the Yadavas of Devaqiri. 

Mallugi. 

1. Bhillama 

( Saka 1109-1113 or a. D. 1187-1191.) 

2. JnitrapSla or Jaitugi. 

( Saka 1113-1132 or A. D. 1191-1210.) 

3. Singhapa 

( Saka 1132-1169 or A. D. 1110-1247.) 

JaitrapSla or Jaitugi. 

4. Er^Qa, KaniiEra or KandbEra. 5. Mahsdeva 

( Saka 1169-1182 or A. D. 1247-1260.) (Saka 1182-1193 or A. D. 1260-1270.) 

6. RSmacandra or BSmadeva. Atnapa. 

( Saka 1193-1231 or a. D. 1271-1309.) 

7 Satbkara ( Saka 1231-1234 or A. D. 1309-1312.) 

Brother-in-law, HarapSla, killed in Saka 1240 or A. D. 1318. 



SECTION XVI. 

The ftLAHjRAS OF KOLHAI'UR. 

Three distinct families of chiefs or ininor princes with the 
name of Silara or Silahara ruled over different parts of tlie country. 
They all traced their oriRin to Jimutavahana the son of Jtmuta- 
ketu, who was the king of a certain cla.ss of demiRods called 
Vidyadharas, and who saved the life of a serpent named Sahkha- 
cuda by offering himself as a victim to Garuda in his place.' One 
of the titles borne by the princes of all the three families was 
Tagarapuravaradhisvara or “ lords of Tagara, the be.st of cities," 
which fact has a historical significance. We have seen that 
K&ihvadeva, the donor of the Rajapur grant, who was a C&lukya, 
called himself Kalyinapuravaradhisvara, and one of the titles of 
the later Kadambas after they had been reduced to vassalage, and 
of the rulers of Goa was Banavasipuravaradhisvara. As these titles 
signify that the bearers of them belonged to tlie families that once 
held supreme power at Kalyana and Banavisl, so does Tagara¬ 
puravaradhisvara show that the Silaharas, who bore the title, 
belonged to a family that once possessed supreme sovereignty 
and reigned at Tagara. In one Silahara grant it is expressly 
stated that “ the race known by the name of Silahara was that of 
the kings who were masters of Tagara.” * As mentioned in a 
former section, Tagara was a famous town in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and retained its importance till a very late 
period, but unfortunately the town has not yet been identified, 
nor have we found any trace of the SilahSra kingdom with 
Tagara as its capital. Perhaps it existed between the close of 
the Andhrabh^ya period and the foundation of the Calukya 
power. 

The three SilEhSra dynasties of Mah^mandalesvaras or 
dependent princes which we have been considering were founded 

1 This story has been dramatized in the Sanskrit play NSgananda attri¬ 
buted to Sri-Harsa. 

2 Qvant translated by Dr. Taylor and published in the Transactions of the 

Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. III. I 

a [ B. O. Bbaadarkfir’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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in the times of the Rastrakutaa One of them ruled over Northern 
Konkan. which was composed of fourteen hundred villages, the 
chief of them being Furl, which probably was at one time the 
capital of the province. As represented in an Inscription at 
Kanheri noticed before, Konkan was assigned to Fullasakti by 
Amoghavarsa a few years before Saka 775. 

Another SilEhtra family established itself in Southern Konkan. 
The founder or first chief named Sanaphulla enjoying the favour of 
Krsnaraja acquired the territorybetween the sea-coast and theSahya 
range.’ There were three Rastrakuta princes qf the name of Krsna¬ 
raja, but the one meant here must be the first prince of the name 
who reigned in the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka 
era or between 753 and 775 A. D.* The genealogy of this dynasty is 

1 Kharepatan plates, JBBRAS, Vol. I, p. 217. The name of the first chief is 

read “ Jhallaphulla ” by Bal Qangadhara SSstrl; but the first letter looks 
like ^ though there is some difference. That difference, however, brings 
it nearer to 5T. The letter which was read by him as M is clearly "T. 
For^ 5 T^^^ I find on the plates. 

2 From Sapaphulla the first chief, to Ra^^a the last, there are ten genera* 
tions. Somehow each succeeding chief in this line happens to be the son 
of the preceding. Though in a line of princes some of whom bear to 
others the relation of brother or uncle, the average duration of each reign 
is from 19 te 21 years, the average duration of a generation is always 
much longer, and varies from 26 to 28 years. One can verify this by taking 
any line of princes or chiefs in the world. Ra|(a was on the throne in 
Baka 930, and supposing him to have begun to reign about that time, nine 
generations or about 27 x 9 years must have passed away from the date 
of the foundation of the family to Saka 930. Subtracting 27 x 9 = 243 from 
930, we have Saka 687 as the approximate date of Sapaphulla. If we take 
the average to be 26, we shall have 696 as the date. In either cases, we are 
brought to the reign of KF 99 a I. The dates of Kfspa II range from 
S'aka 797 to 833 and of Kpspa III from Saka 862 to 881, and therefore 
neither of these will do. Even if wo take the other average of a reign in 
the present case, and subtract 19 x 9 = 171 from 930, we got Saka 759, which 
will not take us to the reign of Kpspa II whose earliest date is Saka 797. 
The Kharepatan family therefore was the oldest of the three, and was 
founded in the reign of K.rspa I. 

Bal Sttstrl read the name of the last chief in the grant as Rahu; but the 
Second syllable of the name is certainly not the form of which in the 
grant itself is different. It looks exactly like the f in the word qTjpTgif?i» 

»nd 3nfT|!TrH which occur elsewhere in the grant. 
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given in the Kharepatan grant, the last prince mentioned in 
which was on the throne in Saka 930 while the C&lukya king 
Saty&sraya was reigning. The capital must have been situated 
somewhere near Kharepatan. 

The third Sil&hflra family the history of which falls within the 
scope of this paper ruled over the districts of Kolhapur, Miraj, 
and Karhad, and in later times Southern Konkan was added to its 
territory. This dynasty was the latest of the tliree and was 
founded about the time of the downfall of the Rflstrakiita empire, 
as will be hereafter shown. The first prince of the family was 
Jatiga, who was succeeded by his son NSyimma or NHyivarman. 
N&yimma was followed by his son Candrar&ja, and Candrar&ja by 
his son Jatiga, who is called ** the lion of the hill-fortress of 
Panhala.* ’ ‘ 

Jatiga’s son and successor was Gomka, otherwise called 
Gomkala or Gokalla. He is represented te have been the 
ruler of the districts of Karahftta-Kundi® and Mairihja and to 
have harassed Konkan. He had three brothers named Guvala, 
Klrtirfija, and CandrSditya, of whom the hrst at least appears to 
have succeeded him. Then followed Marasimha the son of 
Gomka, whose grant first published by Wathen is dated Saka 980. 
He is represented to have constructed temples, and to have been 
reigning at his capital, the fort of Khiligili, which probably was 
another name Panhala in the Kolhapur districts. MSrasiihha 
was succeeded by his son Guvala and he by his brother Bhoja 1. 
Bhoja’s two brothers Ballala and Gandariditya governed the 
principality after him in successioa 

A.n Inscription at Kolhapur mentions another brother named 
Gahgadeva, and the order in which the brothers are spoken 
of, is Guvala, Gahga, Ballala, Bhoja and Gandariditya.* But the 
grants of Gandaraditya and Bhoja II agree in representing Bhoja 

1 See the grant of Gahdaraditya pubUehed by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indrajl In 
JBBBA8, Vol. XIII, p. 2, of MSrasiihha In JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 280, and 
Arch. Surv. W. I. No. 10, p. 102; and of Bhoja II, in Trana. Lit. Soo. Bom., 
Vol. III. 

2 Harasidiha’s grant. Kuedi or Kuhuedi Belgaum 

district, as stated before. Mairifija U Miraj. 

3 Inscription No. 4, Major Graham’s Report, 
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as the elder and Ball&Ia as the younger brother, and in omitting 
Oahga. 

Of all these brothers the youngest Gandarftditya seems to have 
been the most famous. He is the donor, as indicated above, in the 
grant published by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji,' and in others re¬ 
corded on stone at Kolhapur and in the districts. His dates are 
Saka 1032,1040,1058. * He ruled over the country of Miriilja 
along with the seven Khollas and over Konkan, which thus seems 

_ t 

to have been subjugated by the Kolhapur Silaharas before 1032. 
Probably it was added to their dominions in the time of Go±ka or 
soon after. From the grant of Bhoja II it appears that the part of 
Konkan ruled over by the Deccan Silah&ras was the same as that 
which was in the possession of the family mentioned in the Khare- 
patan grant, ^ wherefore it follows that the Silaharas of Southern 
Konkan were uprooted by their kinsmen of the Kolhapur districts. 

Gandaraditya fed a hundred thousand Brahmans at Prayaga. 
This must be the place of that name which is situated near Kolha¬ 
pur, and not the modern Allahabad. He built a Jaina temple at 
Ajara, a village in the Kolhapur districts, * and constructed a 
large tank, called after him Gandasamudra or “ the sea of Ganda,” 
at Irukudi in the Miraj district, and on its margin placed idols of 
of Isvara or Siva, Buddha, and Arhat ( Jina ), for the maintenance 
■')f each of which he assigned a piece of land. Several other chari¬ 
ties of his, in which the Jainas also bad their share, are mention¬ 
ed, and his bountiful nature as well as good and just government 
are extolled. ^ He first resided at a place called Tirav&da and 
afterwards at ValavSta, which has been identified with the present • 
Valavda. * 


1 In loo. cit. 

S Bhagvanlal’s plates, and Inscriptions Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Major Graham's 
Report. The Saka in Bhagvanlal's grant and No. I of Majar Graham's 
Inscriptions is the same, i. e. 1032, though in tise translation of the latter 
it is erroneously given as 1037, but cyclic years are different. As to this 
see Appendix B. 

3 For the village granted is Easeli, which is near Jaitapur and Kharepatan. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. X. p. 76, note. 

5 His grant in loo. cit. 

6 Bhagvanlal's plates and Major Graham's Inscriptions No. 2, 
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GandarAditja was succeeded by his son Vijayirka, who was on 
the throne in Saka 1065 and 1073. • He restored the chiefs of the 
territory about Thana to their principality which they had lost, 
and replaced the princes of Goa on the throne and fortified their 
position which had become shaky. * He assisted Vijiana * in his 
revolt llgainst his masters, the CAlukyas of KalyAm, and enabled 
him to acquire supreme sovereignty. This event, as we have 
seen, took place about 1079 Saka. 

After VijaySrka, his son Bhoja II became Mah&mandaleevara 
and reigned in the fort of Panhala. His dates are Saka 1101,1109, 
1112, 1113, 1114, and 1127. * He granted the village of Kaseli in 
Konkan near Kharepatan, on the applloati»)n of his son QandarA- 
ditya for feeding Brahmans regularly*; and gave lands for Hindu 
and Jaina temple.s in other places also. Two of the grantees in 
one case at Kolhapur are called KarahStakas, which shows that 
the caste of Karhada Brahmans had come to be recognized in 
those days; and two others bore the family name of QhaisAsa, 
which is now found among Chitpvan Brahmans. ‘ In the reign 
of Bhoja II, a Jaina Pandit of the name of Somadeva composed in 
Saka 1127 a commentary entitled SabdarnavacandrikA ’ on Pujya* 
pada’s Sanskrit Grammar. 

The Kolhapur chiefs enjoyed a sort of semi-independence. 
Vijjana, the new sovereign at Kalyana, however, endeavoured 

1 Ins. Nos. 4 and 5, Major Graham’s Report. 

2 Grant of Bhoja II in loc. cit. 

3 In the transcript of the Inscription in Vol. IV, Trans. Lit. Boo. Bom. we 
have Vlk^aa for VTjjaoa. There is no question this must be a mistake of 
the reader of the Inscription or of the engraver. For the Kalacuri usurper 
at KalyS^a is called both Vijjala or Vijjapa in his Inscriptions, and there 
was none who about the date of VijaySrka obtained the position of a 
Cakravartin or paramount sovereign, as stated in the Inscription. 

4 Major Graham’s Ins. Nos. 6, 7, 8, the grant, and Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p, 76, 
note. 

5 There are, however, some mistakes here in the transcript of the grant and 
the sense is not clear, though it appears pretty certain that it was the 
village that was granted and not a field in it or anything else, from the 
fact that the boundaries of the village are given. 

6 Ins. No. 8, Major Graham’s Report. 

7 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 76, note. The Manuscript here mentioned is in the 
Deccan College library and I have seeq in it the colophon given in the note. 
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probably to establish his authority over Bhoja.* But that chief 
was not content to be his feudatory, and to reduce him to 
subjection, Vijjana marched against Kolhapur a little before 
his assassination in Saka 1089.' On the establishment of the 
Devagiri Yadavas, Bhoja seems similarly to have assumed inde¬ 
pendence ; but Sihghana subdued him completely, and annexed 
the principality to the Yadava empire. ‘ 

The number of generations from Jatiga, the founder of the > 

dynasty, to Gandaraditya is seven. The latest date of the latter is 
0 

Saka 1058 and the earliest of his successor Vijayarka is 1065; so 

that if we suppose Gandaraditya to have died in 1060 and allow 

0 

about 27 years to each generation, we shall arrive at Saka 871 as 
the approximate date of the foundation of the family. At that time 
the reigning Rastrakuta sovereign was Krsna III, the uncle of 
Kakkala, the last prince. 

0 0 

One of the many titles used by theSilaharas was Srlman-Maha- 
laksml-labdha-vara-prasada, i. e., “ one who has obtained the 
favour of a boon from the glorious MahalaksmI. ” MahalaksmI 
was thus their tutelary deity, and they were clearly the followers 
of the Puranio and Vedic religion; but they patronized both Brah¬ 
mans and Jainas alike; and their impartiality is strikingly dis¬ 
played by the fact—noticed above—of Gandaraditya’s having plac¬ 
ed an idol of Buddha, whose religion had well nigh become extinct, 
iidong with those of the gods worshipped by the other two sects, 
on the margin of the tank dug by him. 

There are at the present day many Maratha families of the name 
of Selara reduced to poverty, and the name Selaravadi of a station 
on the Railway from Khandala to Poona is also, I believe, to be 
traced to the family name of the sovereigns of Tagara. 


1 ViJ&larSya Caritra in Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS, p. 320. 

2 Bee. XV. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE SILAHARAS OF KOLHAPUR 


Jatiga I. 
NSyimma. 
CanJraraja. 
Jatiga II. 


Qoifaka. (xOvalal. KTrtirSja. Cundraditya. 
MSrasiriika. Saka 980 or A. 0.1058. 

_I_ . .. 

I " I ' I I 

Ottvala II. Bhoja I. BallSla. QaodSraditya. Saka 1032. 1040, 1058, or 

I A. D. 1110, 1118.1136. 

VijaySrka, Saka 1065, 1073, or A. O. 

I 1143, 1151. 

Bboja II. Saka 1101, 1109, 1112, 1113. 

1114. 1127, or A. D. 1179, 

1187. 1190. 1191, 1192, 
1205. 
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APPENDIX A. 

A Note on the Gupta Era. 

In order to render the chronologies of the different dynasties 

that ruled over Western and Northern India in the early centuries 

of the Christian era mutually consistent, it is necessary to discuss 

the initial date of the Gupta era. Albiruni, who accompanied 

Mahmud of Ghizni in his invasion of Gujarat in the early part of 

the eleventh century, states that that era was posterior to the 
0 

Saka by 241 years, and that it was the epoch of the extermination 
of the Guptas. He mentions another era named after Balaba, the 
initial date of which was the same as that of the Guptas. 

Now in some of the Inscriptions of the Gupta kings and their 

dependent chiefs, the dates are referred to Guptakala or the Gupta 

era, wherefore Albiruni’s statement that it was the epoch of their 

extermination cannot be true. This error is regarded as throwing 

discredit on his other statement, viz., that the era was posterior 

to the Saka by 241 years. But it has nothing whatever to do 

with it. Albiruni must have derived his knowledge of the initial 

date from contemporary evidence, since the era of the Guptas was, 

as stated by him, one of those ordinarily used in the country in 

his time, and as his statements regarding the initial dates of the 
0 

Vikrama and the Saka eras are true, so must that with reference 
to the Gupta era be true. 

On the other hand, his information as regards the event 
which the Gupta era memorialized must have been based 
upon the tradition current among the Hindu astronomers 
of the day, who were his informants. Such traditions are 
often erroneous, as has been proved in many a case. Albiruni 
WM also informed that the Saka era was the epoch of the defeat of 
the Saka king by Vikramaditya. This was the tradition as to its 
origin among Indian astronomers, though it has now given place 
to another. For Sodhala in his commentary on Bhaskaracarya’s 
Earanakutuhala—a Manuscript of which more than four hundred 
7 ears old exists in tjie collection made by me for Government 
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during 1882-88—tells us that “the epoch when Vikramaditya killed 
Mlecohas of the name of Sakas is ordinarily known as the Saka 
era.” But we know that in Mahgalisa’s Inscription at Badami it 
is spoken of as the era of the " Coronation of the Saka king”; that 
Ravikirti in the Inscription at Aihole describes it as the era of the 
Saka kings, and that, it is similarly represented in many other 
places. Albiruni’s error therefore as regards the origin of the 
Gupta era no more invalidates his statement as to its initial date 
than his error about the origin of the Saka era does his statement 
about the initial date of that era. 

The only reasonable course f#r us under the circumstances is 
to reject the statement ns to the era being nn ep« ch of the 
extermination of the Guptas and accept that about the 
initial date of the era. But some antiquarians reject both 
these statements and accept what simply hangs on them and 
what must fall with them, vir., that the Guptas were 
exterminated in Saka 242, and make elaborate endeavours to find 
an earlier initial date for the era. If the Inscriptions show that 
the era was not posthumous but contemporaneous, wo should 
rather believe that the Guptas ro.se to power in Saka 242, assign¬ 
ing its due value to the statement of Albiruri, which must have 
been based on contemporary evidence, that the e a bo .an in that 
year. But if instead of that we declare that they ceased to reign 
in Saka 242, we in effect reject contemporary evidence and accept 
a mere tradition, which in so far as it repre.sents the era to be 
posthumous, has been proved to be erroneous. 

Again, Albiruni’s statement that tie initial date of 
the Gupta era and of the Valabhl era was the same 
seems to some not “ at all probable. ’ lo my mind 
the improbability is not so great as to render valueless what 
clearly is contemporary evidence. We all know that the date 
occurring in a grant of one of the sons of the founder of the 
dynasty is 207, and we have a large number of grants of subse¬ 
quent kings with dates posterior to this and in harmony with it. So 
that it is clear that these dates cannot refer to an era dating from 
the foundation of the dynasty. Such a long time as 207 years cannot 
be considered to have elapsed between the father who f unded the 
dynasty and his son, even supposing him to have been a posthu- 

19 1 A. O. Bhaodarkar’* Worki. VoL UI, 
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mous son. The dates, therefore, are understood to refer to the 
Qupta era. 

What, then, could have been the Valabhl era, if it was 
never used by the Valabhl princes during the 275 years nr 
thereabouts of the existence of their dynasty? An era cannot re¬ 
ceive the name of a certain line of princes unless used by those 
princes, at least on a few occasions, and enforced. The era used 
by the Valabhl princes must be the Valabhl era. One certainly 
would expect that it should be so. The only supposition, there¬ 
fore, on which the whole becomes intelligible is that the era in¬ 
troduced by the Valabhis in Sur«|^tra and used by them was called 
the Valabhl era by their subjects, and not one dating from the 
foundation of the dynasty; for such a one, we see, was not used 
by the Valabhl princes themselves. The era introduced and used 
by the Valabhis was that of the Guptas, whose dependents they 
were in the beginning, and hence Albirtini’s statement that tlie 
initial date of the Gupta and Valabhl eras was the same is true. 
From an Inscription at Somanath discovered by Colonel Tod, wo 
gather that Saka 242 was the first year of the Valabhl era. 
Hence, therefore, the initial date of the Gupta era was 242 Saka, 
as stated by Albiruni. 

The question in this way is, I think, plain enough. Still since 
astronomical calculations have been resorted to, to prove the in¬ 
correctness of the date given by Albiruni and to arrive at an 
earlier one so as to place the extinction of the Gupta dynasty in 
Saka 242, it is necessary to go into the question further. The 
following tests may be used and have been used to determine the 
correctness of a proposed initial date 

1. The date of Budha Gupta’s Pillar Inscription at Eran, which is 
Thursday, the 12th of Asa<Jha, in the Gupta year 165. 

2. Raja Hastin’s Inscription dated 156 Gupta, the year of the 12- 
year cycle of Jupiter being Mahavaisakha. 

3 Raja Hastin’s Inscription dated 173 Gupta, the year of the 12- 
year cycle being Mahasvayuja. 

4 Raja Hastin’s Inscription dated 191 Gupta, the year of the 12- 
year cycle being Mahaoaitra. 

5 Raja Saihk.sobha’s Inscription dated 209 Gupta, the year of the 
12-year cycle being Mahasyayuja. 

6 An Eclipse of the Sun mentioned in the Morvi copper-plate grant 
dated 5th Phalguria Sudi 585 ot the Gupta era. 
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Before applying thene testK to the initial date given by AI> 
biruni, it must be premised that according to the Arabio author 
the Gupta era was 241 years posterior to the Sak%. To convert 
a Saka date into a Valabhl date, or >vhich is the same thing, into 
a Gupta date, he tells us to deduct from it the cube of ti and the 
square of 5, that is, 241. And proceeding to give sctaal instances, 
he says 953 Saka corresponds to 712 Valabhl or Gupta. We have 
thus to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive at the corresponding 
Saka date. Again, as 1 shall show in Appendix B, in Inscriptions 
the numerical dote indicates, in a large number of instances, the 
number of years of an era that have elapsed, that is, the past year 
and in about a third of the instances, the current year. The year 
of the cycle, however, whenever it occurs, is as a rule the current 
year, though in rare cases that also is the past year. If, therefore, 
a past Gupta year is to bo converted into the current Saka year, 
we shall have to add 242 to the former; while if both are current 
or both past, the difference between them is only 241. 

Now, as to the first of the above te.st.s Gupta 165 < 241 = 406 
.Saka. If Albiruni is correct, the 12th Asadha Sudi of this year 
should be a Thursday. I asked my friend Professor Keru Laksh* 
man Chatre to make the calculation for me, and he tells me 
that it was a Thursday. Since our astronomical methods are 
based on the past Saka year, and even our present Saka year 1805 
really represents, a.s I shall show in the next Appendix, the years 
that have elapsed, the current year being really 1806, Gupta 165 
was a past year, as well as Saka 406. Hence only 241 has to be 
added. Saka 406 corresponds to 484 A. l). General Cunningham 
takes the Gupta 165 to correspond to 483 A. D., adding 240+78— 
318 to it,|and of course arrives at the result that the 12th day 
of As&dha Sudi was a Friday instead of a Thursday. If, how¬ 
ever, he had added 241 + 78=319 and taken 484 A. P. to correspond 
to Gupta 165, he would have arrived at the correct result. 

Then as to the dates in years of the 12-year cycle, General 
Cunningham himself has placed before us the means of verifying 
them. In the Tables published by him in Volume X of the Archeeo- 
logioal Reports, the cyclic year corresponding to the current 
Christian year is given, and if we subtract 78 from the number 
representing the year, we shall arrive at the current Saka year. 
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Now, if we take the Qupta figured dates to represent the years 
that had elapsed before the cyclic year commenced ( and this way 
of marking the dates is, as remarked above, the one we usually 
find ) then 173 Gupta, the third date in the above, corresponds to 

t 

414 Saka past and 415 current, 241 being added in the first case, 
and 242 in the second. If we add 78 to 415 we shall get the current 
Christian year, which is 493. Now in General Cunningham’s 
Tables we do find the year Mahasvayuja given as corresponding to 
493 A. D. In the same way, 191 Gupta past+242=433 Saka 
current, + 78 = 511 A. D., current. In the Tables we find 511 put 
down under MahScaitra. SimilarJjK 209 Gupta past + 242 =451 
Saka current, + 78 = 529 A. D. current which was MahSsvayuja. 

Now, as to the first of the dates in the 12-year cycle, 156 
Gupta+ 242 + 78 is equal to 476 A. D., which however is Mahacai- 
tra instead of Mahavaisakha. Here there is a discrepancy of one 
year; but such discrepancies do sometimes occur even in Saka 
dates and the years of the 60-years* cycle given along with them, 
and some of them will be noticed in the note forming the next 
Appendix. They are probably due to the fact that the frequent 
use of the past or expired year and also of the current year led 
sometimes the past year to be mistaken for the current year, just 
as we now mistake the year 1805 Saka for the current year, though 
it really is the completed or past year. Thus the completed year 
157 must, in the case before us, have come to be mistaken by the 
writer of the Inscription for the current year, and he thought 156 
to be the past year and thus gave that instead of 157. Now 157 
Gupta+242+78=477 a. d., which is Mahavaisakha, according to 
the Tables. ’ 

The eclipse mentioned in the Morvi plate occurred, ficcording 
to my friend Professor Keru Lakshman, on the SOth of Vaisakha, 

1 Thousjh by using General Cunningham's Table, I arrive at the desired re¬ 
sult in three oases, still I novr find that his current Christian year is deri¬ 
ved by adding 78 to the past Saka, while I have added 79; i. e., the cyclic 
year given in the dates is true not of the Gupta year in the date as a past 
year but of the Gupta year -f 1 as a past year. And the third date 173 
Gupta is a correction of Ger eral Cunningham’s, the actual date in the Inscri¬ 
ption being 163. I have, however, allowed the paragraphs to remain, as I 
' am by no means quite satisfied that the question of these cyclic dates is 
settled beyond dispute. ( 1894). 
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Saka 827. The Qupta year given in the plate is 585. If 827 is 
in the astronomical calculation the current year, it must corres¬ 
pond to 585 Qupta past; for 585 + 242 827. It is by no means 
necessary to suppose that the eclipse occurred on the new-moon 
day inmeiliately previous to the 5th of Phfilguna Sudi mentioned 
in the grant. For it is perfectly possible that the actual religious 
ceremony with reference to the grant was made in Vaisftkha and 
the deed executed in Phalguna.' 

I have thus shown that Albiruni’s initial date for the Qupta 
era stands all the.se tests. It may even be said that it stands them 
better than 167 A. o. and 190 A. P. proposed by (leneral Cunningham 
and Sir E. Clive Bayley respectively. But I am loath to 
decide such que.stion.s simply on astronomical grounds; for there 
are several very confusing elements involved, and a modern 
astronomer cannot know them all and make allowance fi r them. 

It now remains to notice the last point relied on by the oppo¬ 
nents of Albiruni. The date on a copper-plate grant by the last 
Slladitya of Valahhl hitherto known is 447. This Sll&ditya is 
also styled Dhrubhata in the grant and has been identified with 
the Tu-lu-va-po-tou or Dhruvahhata cf Hwan Thsang who visited 
Valabhl in 640 A. D. The date 447 is understood as referring to 
the Qupta era, and, 319 being added it, corresi>onds to 766 A. I). 
It has therefore been argued that an earlier initial date must be 
assigned to the Qupta era so as to bring this Slladitya or Dhru- 
bbata nearer to the date of Ilwan Thsang’s visit. 

But the identification of the last Slladitya with Hwan Thsang'a 
Druvabhata cannot stand. In the Si-yu-ki the Chinese writer does 
not speak of a king but of kings, and says they were nephews of 
Sll&ditya of Malwa and the younger of them named Dhruvahhata 
was son-in-law to the son of Harsavardhana. If they were nephews 
of the king of Malwa they were brothers and both of them kings. 
Now, the predecessor of the last SllAditya of Valabhl was his 

1 There was an eclipse also in Saka 826 on the new-moon day of KBrttika ; 
so that Gupta 585 pa8t + 241=826 Saka. This is evidently the eclipse 
mentioned in the grant and not that mentioned in the text. On the whole 
question see my paper on the Epoch of the Gupta era, JBBRA8, Vol, 
XVII,pp.80ff. 
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father, and among: the kings of Valahhl we do not find brothers 
reigning in succession at this period. There were two brothers 
who occupied the throne before this period, one of them being 
named Dharasena and the other Dhruvasena. They were the 
sons of Kharagraha, and the younger of them was the father and 
predecessor of Dharasena TV. Th'^s younger brother or Dhruva¬ 
sena must have been Hwan Thsang’s Dhruvabhata. Nothing 
important is involved in the suffix Bhata. It was a mere title or 
honorific termination as Pant and Rao are among us tlie 
Marathas. Sena, Siihha, and Bhata were the ValabhT honorific 
endings and they could bo used promiscuously. The king spoken 
of in the plates as Dhruvasena may have been called Dhruvabhata 
by ordinary people, from whom Hwan Thsang must have got the 
name. Now, a copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena bears the date 
310, and the earliest date of his successor Dharasena IV, is 326. 
The first corresponds to 629 A. D. ( 310+241+78 = 629 ), and the 
second to 645 ( 326 + 241 + 78 = 645 \ It is quite possible, therefore, 
that Dhruvasena was on the throne in 640 A. D. at the time when 
Hwan Thsang visited ValabhI. 

The initial date mentioned by Albiruni is thus consistent with 
everything with which it has been thought to be not consistent. 
I have shown that the statement of the Arabic writer is in itself 
entitled to our confidence, being based, as it must have been, on 
contemporary evidence, as his statements about the Saka and 
Vikrama eras were. I will now show that the date mentioned by 
him is alone consistent with the information we possess as regards 
the relations of the several dynasties that ruled over Gujarat 
and Kathiawad in the early centuries of the Christian era, and 
the dates proposed by General Cunningham and Sir E. Clive 
Bayley are not. 

We know that the Guptas succeeded the Satraps, and 
the Valabhis were at first dependents of the Guptas and after¬ 
wards attained independence. Candragupta II must have been 
the Gupta prince who overthrew the Satraps, since he is the first 
prince of that dynasty whose silver coins are a close imitation of 
those of the Satraps. The latest date of that monarch is 93. This 
corresponds to 260 A. D., and 283 A. D., on the supposition that the 
Gupta era took its start in 167 A, P., and 190 A. D., respectively. 
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thel.'\test date of the Satrap dynasty is 304, If the era to 
which it refers is the Saka, it corresp<nids to 382 A. D., that is, wo 
shall have to suppose one i>f the princes *)f the dynasty to have 
reiirnod about a hundred year.s after the dynasty had been put an 
end to by Candrayupta II, The Saka ora will tlierefore not do. 
Supposing the Satrap dates refer to the Yikrama era, 304 corres¬ 
ponds to 248 A. 1)., which of course is consistent with Candra- 
gupta’s date 260 A. r>. or 283 A. D. If then the Satrap dates refer 
to the era of \'’ikrama, Uudradaman's 72 must correspond to 16 A.D., 
HudradamaiTs grandfather Castana will have to be placed about 
ii. c. 4. But Ptolemy, writing after 150 A. l>., tells us that Ujjayinl 
w'us ruled over about the time when he wrote by Tiastenes, who 
has been very reasttnnbly identified with Castana. Ptolemy’s 
information cannot certainly bo 150 years old. 


It has, l\owever, been arg\,ed that Ptolemy does not state that 
Tiastenes reigned about the time when he lived, and that he and 
Siro Polemios were contemporaries. For, he gives the information 
in tlie form of two short notes, “Oz' nc, the royal residence of Tiast* 
cne.s,” a id “Baithana, the royal residence of Siro Polemios.” Such 
notes it is p«.)ssible tliat one should write even if the princes reiRned 
sev'eral b.undrod year.s before him, as a modern geographer may 
mention Berlin as ” the capital of Frcilerick the Great,” or Ghizni 
as “ the capital of Mahmud.” As t«» this 1 have to observe that 
tile analogy does not hold good. A modern geographer and his 


readers are very well ac iuainted with past history, while neither 
Ptolemy nor those for whom he wrote could have know'n the past 
history of India. A. modern geographer knows w'hich of the 
princes that ruled over a certain country in pa.st times was the 
ablest or most powerful, and selects him out of a number and 
mentions his name in connection with a certain place. It is 
extremely improbahlo or almost impossible that Ptolemy should 
have known many Indian princes who reigned before he lived, 
along with their achievements, and should have chosen the ablest 
of them for being mentioned. And, as a mattar of fact, we know 
that one at least of the rulers menPhmed by him could he a 
person of no importance. For Baleocuros who according to him 
held power in Hippocura, was, as we have seen, but a Viceroy or 
dependent of Pulumayi end Gotamiputra Yajna Sri, since as 
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Vilivayakura his name occurs along with those of the two princes 
on the Kolhapur coins. Again, Ptolemy must have derived his 
information from merchants carrying on trade with India, and 
these, from the natives of the country. And we know that 
natives of India care very little for past history and 
soon forget their kings. Hence the information derived by the 
merchants cannot have reference to princes who reigned long 
before the time of Ptolemy. It is possible that Indians may 
remember a celebrated prince for a century or two. But, as 
stated above, one of the rulers mentioned by Ptolemy was but a 
dependent sovereign and could not have been a man of note. The 
only other supposition that our oppoi:ents may resort to, is that 
Ptolemy’s statements were based on these of previous geographers 
whose contemporaries the princes mentioned by him were. No 
ground whatever has been adduced in support of such a supposi¬ 
tion. In the Periplus which was written before Ptolemy, 
Paithana and Ozene are mentioned, but Polemics and Tiastenes 
are not. On the contrary, the author of that work says that 
Ozene was “ formerly the capital wherein the king resided.” If 
Tiastenes lived before him, and Ptolemy’s mention of the former 
was due to his having bean a prince of note like Frederick 
the Great and Mahmud of Ghizni in modern times, we should 
expect the author of the Peirplus to have noticed him, especially 
when he does allude to the kings of Ozene. Tiastenes, Polemics 
and Baleocuros must thus have reigned about the time of Ptolemy. 
The last two were, we know, contemporaries, and so also must 
the third have been. 

In this manner the Vikrama era will not do for the Satrap 

dates. Besides, no trace whatever has hitherto been discovered 

of the use of that era in the early centuries of Christ. Since, then, 

the use of no other era at the time has been well authenticated, 

0 

the Satraps must be supposed to have employed the Saka era. 

The circumstances of the country at that period render, as I have 

0 

shown, the establishment of this era by the Sakas who ruled over 
the country in every way probable. The latest Satrap date will 
thus correspond to 382 A. D., and Chandragupta, the conqueror of 
the Satraps, can be rendered posterior to this only by taking 242 
Saka current or 319-320 a. d. as the first current year of the 
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Gupta era ; for his 93 past will then correspond to 412-413 a. d. 
And in this way RudradSman's 72 will correspond to 150 a. !>; 
and Castana’s date will be about 130 a. d., i. e. anterior to the 
date of Ptolemy’s greography by about 25 years. 

Thus, then, the evidence in favour of Albiruni’s initial date 
'or the Gupta era appears to me to be simply overwhelminij. 


24 { R. G. Bbandarkar's Works. Vol. III. 1 



APPENDIX B. 

A Note on the Sara dates and the years of the 
BArhaspatya cycle occurring in the Inscriptions. 

. There are certain difficulties with reference to the Saka dates 

and the cyclic years or Saihvatsaras occurring in the Inscriptions 

which require to be cleared up. The current Saka year 

( A. D. 1883-84 ) in the Bombay Presidency is 1805, and the year 

of the sixty years’ cycle, Subhanu. In the Southern Provinces 

and the Madras Presidency the current Saka year is 1806, the 

cyclic year being the same. The first question, then, is, “ Do the 

dates in the Inscriptions conform to the Bombay reckoning or the 

Madras reckoning ? ” and the next, “ What is the cause of this 

difference of a year ? We have also to consider whether the 

Saka dates in the Inscriptions represent the number of years that 

have expired before the event recorded in them, or the current 

year in which the event took place. 

Mr. Robert Sewell of the Madras Civil Service gives in the 

first column of the Chronological Tables compiled by him the 

number of the Saka years that have expired before the beginning 

of the cyclic year set against it in the same line in the third 

column. The current Saka year corresponding to that cyclic year, 

is the one given in the next line in the first column. Thus against 

Saka 855, the date of the Sangali grant of Govinda IV of the 

Ristrakuta dynasty, we have in the third column, the cyclic year 

/ 

Vijaya, which shows that 855 years of the Saka era had expired 
before the Vijaya year began, while the current Saka year corres¬ 
ponding to Vijaya was that given in the next line, viz. 856. Mr. 
Sewell follows the Madras reckoning. If we interpret the tables 

1 It will be obvious to any careful reader that the manner in which the 
question here proposed for solution is stated, is based upon the ordinary 
view that Saka 1805 was the current year in 1883-84. I have no right to 
assume in the beginning of my inquiry that the ordinary view is mistaken, 
and it would be unscientific to do so. But having stated the question in 
that manner, I come at the end of my inquiry to the conclusion that the 
ordinary view is incorrect, and that 1805 Saka was not current in 1883-84 
A. D. but past, and that the Madras way of understanding the matter alone 
is correct. In the previous note also I have stated that “ we now mistake 
the year 1808 ^aka for the current year ” (in 1883-84); so that there is 
fio possibility whatever of anybody misunderstanding my meaning. 
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aooordincr to the Bombay mode, the Saka year appearing in the 
firstoolumn will be the current year corresponding to the cyclic 
in the same line in the third column, while the number in 
the line immediately above will represent the years that have 
expired before the beginning of that cyclic year. Thus against 
1805, the current Saka year on this aide of the country, we have 
in the third column the current cyclic year Subhanu, while 1804 
in the lino above ahowg the number of years that have expired. 
By comparing the Saka dates and cyclic years occurring 
in the Inscriptions with those in the Tables wo shall be able to 
determine the points raised above. 

In the analysis of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old Kanareine Inscriptions 
published by Dr. Fleet and Dr. Burgess, there are 97 cases in 
which the Saka date as well as the cyclic year are distinctly 
given. On comparing these with the tables I observe that in 58 
out of these the given Saka date occurs in the same line with 
the cyclic year mentioned in the Inscripticm. These are .— 

Nos. 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25. 28. 29, 35. 36. 37, 38, 52, 70, 87,88,90. 
92, 98, 99, 101,102, 109, 114, 123.125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 131, 134, 
136, 141,148, 149,150, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 183, 
189, 201, 214, 215, 219, 229, 230 ( first part), 240, 241, 243, 283, 286. 

Thus in InKCripti«)n No. 20, the date given is 1200, and the 
oyolio year the Bahudhanya, lv)th of which occur in the same line 
set against each other in the tables. 

In 28 cases the Saka date given in the Inscription occur* in 
the tables in the line below that in which the given cyclic yew 
occurs. These are :— 

Nos. 19, 22, 26, 33, 34, 47, 72, 89, 91, 95, 96 (first part), 96 
( second part), 100, 110, 111, 112, 118 (first part), 118 (second part), 
146, 151, 194, 227, 230 ( second part), 231, 234, 236. 237, 281. 

In No. 19, for instance, the Saka date is 1184 and the cyclic 
year Durmati. In the Tables. Durmati occurs in the upper line 
set against 1183, and 1184 is in the line below, and Dundubhi is 
the year marked against it. 

Now on the supposition that the Inscriptirms conform to the 
Madras reckoning, in the first 58 cases the Saka date represents 
the number of Saka years that had expired before the current 
cyclic year of the Inscription, and in 28 it shows the current year 
of that era. If we suppose the Bombay reckoning to have been 
in use, the dates in the first 58 cases will represent the current 
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year, and those in the next 28, the future year and not the past. 
But since it is almost absurd to suppose that the immediately next 
year should be stated in the Inscriptions, it follows that the 
Madras mode of reckoning was the one in use. The objection, 
however, may be obviated by supposing that these 28 cases con¬ 
form to the Madras reckoning and give the current year, while the 
first 58 follow the Bombay mode. But this supposition is not 
reasonable or probable, since these groups are not confined to 
particular provinces, and often one of the former exists in the 
same district or even place with one of the latter. We thus see 
that though in the majority of cases the Inscriptions give the past 
Saka year, there is a large number in which the current year is 
given and not the past. 

I have also compared other dates with the Tables, and the 


result I give below :— 



Saka 

date. 

Cyolio year. 

What the Saka 
date represents. 

Kanarese grant of Qovinda HI, 




RB^^raknia 

726 

SubhBnu 

Current year. 

Radhaapur grant of do. 

750 

SarvajU 

Do. 

ErfQa II or AkBlavarsa, comple- 


Pihgala 

Do. 

tion of the Jaina PurSpa 

820 

Do., in a Jaina temple by Cl' 



Years elapsed. 

kSrya 

824 

Dundubhi ... 

Oovinda IV, Sangali grant 

855 

Vijaya 

Do. 

Kakkala, Karda grant ... 

894 

Ahgiras 

Do. 

Tailapa’s aooesaion 

895 

Srimukha ... 

Do. 

Satyfidraya, Kharepatan plates of 


Kllaka 

Do. 

Ratta 

930 

Jayasirtiba Jagadekmalla, Miraj 


RaktSksi ... 

Do. 

grant ... 

946 

MBrasiihha SilBhSra of Kolhapur 




grant ... , 

980 

Vilambin ... 

Do. 

Oap<jlarBditya SilShBra of Kolha- 



Years elapsed. 

pur, Ins. No I. 

1032 

Vikrti 

Do. Do. grant trans- 



Current year. 

lated by Pandit Bhagvanlal... 

1032 

Virodhin ... 

Do. Kolhapur Ins. No. 2... 

1040 

Vilambin ... 

Years elapsed. 

VijayBrka do. do. No. 4... 

1065 

Dundubhi ... 

Current year. 

Some^vara III, Bhtllokamalla, 



Years elapsed. 

Abhilayita CintSmapi 

1051 

Saumya 

Bhojadeva II. Kolhapur Ins. No.6... 

1101 

Vilambin ... 

Current year. 

Do. do. „ No. 8... 

1112 

SSdhSrapa... 

Years elapsed. 

Do. Dr. Taylor’s grant... 

1113 

Virodhin ... 

Do. 

Do. Kolhapur Ins. No. 8. 

1114 

ParidhBvin... 

Do. 

Sihghapa YSdava, Khedrapur Ins. 

1136 

Srimukha ... 

Currant year. 

KBmvadeva CBlukya 

1182 

Raudra 

Years elapsed. 

Mahfideva YBdara, Pandharpur Ins. 

, 1192 

Pramoda ... 

Do. 

RBmacandra YSdava, Thana 

. 1194 

Ahgiras 

Do. 

Do. do. do. 

. 1212 

Virodhin ... 

Current year. 
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Out of these 24 dates, ei^ht give the current year and the rest the 
years that had expired, the pr<*porti<tn being the same as in the 
other case, viz. 1 to 2. In all ca.^es in which the cyclic year is 
given it is possible to determine whether the date represents the 
current or pest year, but not in others. The Inscriptions of the 
early Calukyas do not give it. and hence the exact date 
remains doubtful. 

Now the Bf»mbay mode of reckoning, which is one yearl>ehind 
that prevalent in Madras, is, I believe, due to a mistake. We 
have seen it was more usual in recording a date to mark the years 
that had expired than the current year. A word expressive of 
that sense such as Gatesu, “ having elapsed," was u.sed after the 
number, and another such as Pravartamane, “ being current, *’ 
was used in connection with the name of the cyclic year. These 
words were, for brevity’s sake, afterwards dropped; and in the 
course of time, the sense, to express which they wore used, was 
also forgotten, and the number came to ho regarded as denoting 
the current year. So that what we do on this side of the country 
is that we use the past or expired year without kntjwing that it is 
past year. 

And there are in the Inscriptions instances of mistakes 
due to the circumstance that the real pa.st year came to be 
regarded as the current year. Thus in No. 8G of the Pali, Sanskrit, 

f 

and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, S’aka 911 is given along with the 
cyclic year Vikrti, Now, according to the Tables, the number of 
years that had expired before Vikrti was 912 and the current year 
was 913. This discrepancy is to be explained by the supposition 
that Saka 912 which represented the years that had expired came 
to be thought of as the current year, just as we, on this side of the 
country, consider 1805 as the current year now, though it indi¬ 
cates the past year, and the writer of the Inscription wishing to 
give the years that had expired before his current year, put them 
as 911. The same is the case with the Nos. 27, 67, 115, 130, 224, 
and 284, the Saka dates in which are 1444, 1084,1430, 1453, 1114, 
and 1128, respectively, and are two years behind the current year 
as determined by the cyclic years given along with them. 

In some cases the Saka dates are in advance of the Sarhvatsara 
or cyclic year by one year. Thus in the Vani-Dindori grant of 
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Qovindlll.ihe Saka date is 730 and the Saihvatsara Vyaya, and 
in the Kanheri Inscription of Amoghavarsa, we have Saka 775 
and the Prajapati Sarhvatsara. Now the Saka years immediately 
preceding Vyaya and Prajapati were 728 and 773, while the 
current years were 729 and 774 respectively. This difference 
might be accounted for on the supposition that the current 
years 729 and 774 were from the usual custom understood to 
be past years and the writers of the documents desirous of 
giving the current years added 1 and put them down as 730 
and 775. The date in No. 79 of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old Kanarese 
Inscriptions is three years behind the current Saihvatsara, and 
that in No. 228, four years; No. 221 has 1113 for 1121; and No. 
246, 1492 for 1485. These must be considered to be mistakes. 

The Saka dates given in the preceding pages represent in mml 
cases the years that had expired before the particular occurrences 
mentioned. Thus “ in 855 ” means after 8r)5 years of the ^ika era 
had expired. 
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INTRODUCTION TO HEMXORrS VRATAKHANDA. 

« • 

In the critical notes D. represents the MS. in the Deccan Col¬ 
lege Library, No. 234 of A. 1881-82; D. 2. another recently added 
to the Collection; S. the MS. belonging to the old Sanskrit College, 
No. 657; Kh. the MS, belonging t.) Khasgivale, and O. the MS. 
procured by Gangadhar Sastri Datar. Sec Section XIV, first page, 
note 2. 

II t n 

irw i 

qpf II j II 

* These two stanza.s exist only in a mutilated form in 8. and I), 2. hut they 
occur fully in U. and Kh. which contain the shorter IV.i.sasti. In O. which 
contains both the Prasastis mixed toi^ether, they occur at the head of the 
shorter one, so that they appear to belong to the latter rather than to 
the other. 

f Iff: for D. Kh. 1 for g; D. Kh. 

^ Rajaprasanti I, 

lifiw: i 
It II 

^ '4* 

5TWi^ II y II 

aqgjfT 3Ti%gwn^^r^: sthh? 

3^rii%n»fi^^iiT i 

9 ^ *5T«*r*8. WJqG. ^ • i;f{%<;. qpilS. y ipflU for 

ggnlG. o T gi 9 for qvT • S- D2- ^ tpt S. D2. 7f|%0. for 


the early history of the DECCAK 


wnf%JTPTnrgwn- 

% 

?«mw II M II 

SiTMmq: II ^ II 

?T?r: 5^11?T JTWRirft 51 T- 

a 

?5T?fi m- (^i^ffrfrB-1=^^ sfir 1 

?TJm3»ii f%5rr4 ?- 

r»T% ^TPT: ^STiiT: ^ 5T5Tf%J5‘'frT^: II « II 

H5^: ^tTJai-f^SfRMWTf: I 

?nT: I5T^: ftrT5^I% ^ II II 

3?nwr: 11 ^ 11 

rv 

?T^ ^f4: !F«Tff^^'ilwri:r|1%^ffn: qr#! ?5Tr#: I 

is 

5^ ^ 3TTi7T ?!% 3T1?n H^J^T 1%#r«I flT: II ^ o || 

rTsg iflirriq: ?Rt n^^lf I 

f5TOT: 5TfrJT3J !pr^f?r5qi%5Ti^ Sn<n<TT,qqrT: II ? ? 11 

‘tqn3T?5TfT: JT^: I 

?rT: ffWW. II ?R 11 

3T<n5n^f^T I 

(5ri<»TFT?-4nif7 JTf%5r ii n ii 

3 T*i?T trfq --ini^irJTi rrmn ii ? v ii 

qiiTJT^ ?*? W -1 

fT!%fq rnrr f^^mr ^ ii p ii 



sn^-fgsnTggnggTOTTTiqfRiJT 5?r gnf?-: H ll 

{ gf?f; s. D 2. 5l?fG. ^ ?^nfirg s. ^ngrr > irti: s. g, y i|f^ s. g. 

^ itwil 3. sqifirq G, oqrHTg- D 2. ^ D 2, v* ;nj| for rrm G. <r D 2. 

t orj -XCT o G. S. >0 So both MSS, alfeo D 2. But there roust be a mistake. 
• # ' . 
The name of Sara’s son is disguised as ^nfr. Perhaps the reading is 

infWi. U 5^ *• 
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IM 

^ qilHl- 

^r-i'l Hif^n 

1<?^^5T35r: 5I=TH«lfna: II ?'» || 

rg^- I 

5PH(t ^OTCH^r»nT?[: !n^ ¥rw II ?'^ II - 

ff^T >T W^«(fqH ?T5|>n I 

(%*f3JT II II 

ii 

^JI*T5T7t ^T-T 'H^SJpTi »fJJOiin | 
f?i5T ?f5Toi?Jit ir*mT7^*:5fijrsi ii r» ii 

iT#f ^^5plI»^i|r«Tr; f gTrT^mrf^ i 

»T»ni[qHrr^ ?t<{'JTT5Tft«Tfl%^f ^liWlflH: Hr? II 
rTT: ^ n'nr ftiTJrnr-TpflR'yi'a’T: I 

kH ^‘^r»n5P5^'st JRi3I4l HT^lVsTHW: II r'y II 
sr4 vnfiriTttf RifTn^w^rw^i f i 

'• E 

3fjrTf^ ^^Ii7 i|Tffh: II r> II 

3«T '•4i^?ni»?T7T: in%*7?Jt*nqn^?sm- 
w»ir?n%''^3ra?rf?r‘T^r f*T5pii I 

iPTi >^io4iTn?rwH^rK?t fT^HT-jfrg-i-. ii rv ii 
iT7ninTri%sFm^»P^- i 

fT nsTf i‘%rri3T friifSTm i^f’n^frpTmrnjT’. ii ii 

?T »^r(5flT4 ?l»f I^lt ^ 5T«Tm. II ^ '• II 

fT^f »HfrH?i‘- iif7m*ii?f Vgfn; i 
HirTsi'i€r5?jrH^'Wwwn?^%: ii h 

Rnr^tJ j| I 

E ^ for <r? D2. r qfif^Tl^SSJr: S-: O- * 0 “*”^ incorrect and there i« ft 
lacuna. 1) 2. hasfor ^ of S. S.Tbe PurShic genealog y enda here. 
SubShu, however, fs there called SucSni. y D 2- '*. na^lf<1|*T D** 

^ ^ s. G. >» This is the reading of S., D 2 and O. probably for 

tijnf W? But the name according to Pandit Bhagvanlal’s grant was 
<r 8. and G. have a wrong and unintelligihle reading here. ^ •TPI' 8. g|% G« Wf 
t|Ti, 7 0 The visarga is dropped in S. and G. ? ? B 2# 

25 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. III. 1 
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fnoT: II »< H 

-9 

srnunfr ?s?qi'nrrj^fqr ?r qqr >«r ii ii 

qT*R%«r: <Tjn w^t i5iT5^^T»iW i 

«?(’> ) JTFq- JTiTit^ 1% wpTlft II X *> M 

i 

?RflrfTRT?*|5T»T^irriw: 5Sf,of|q'|?r: f (%Ti3Fi: | 

^(^tqT'nmiiT (irrnPfn%3T<V « rwi IM f II 

^ ^Ffrtr'i f»NTVf?qnT^JT: mr ll 

9, 

3r7T*»fT 3T*»Tirrf|?«|^3:>qfWlTT II II 

^ 19 . 

3?I?TTC TO; sint I 

3Tfr(T ^Rf?qr3rfft<Ti{!jTj^1Fq^ 1^ my II 

’WifTOiTw : <n%: i 

nn%s9ri3i: gr sn.:>qi BT <n n xv II 

3T*r q!T?ffir^gT(T; ii x % il 

*TiflfrT??T?q' %nr 55n53t 5»Il3^*T I 

?TW ?r?T; fq^5iWtaTIJ| <T5i:S5m T?T>nH II X'* II 

*4 

'« . r« 

sfmsTtriTOT? Hnr ^infiq*^»fT?yi3. 

’i: q?qTi?-?p~^/'i ^ !«• ssT j^;? TOIH I 

^ ^ *TW'’5^5P «flfSs§TJT j?lflims|L 

qrswminm'x’qiwr f%# ^ sjito im-^ « 

? s. G. have (stjItto ; ?r 53 r?!lD 2 . \ s|!T, for srsn S. G. v Here S. 

ends, and the following is based on G. and D2, of which the former is, as I 
have already observed, an extremely incorrect Manuscript, o orrjxfd O. ^ 
I^^G. w This word in G. must be some mistake as it has no significance 
here. D 2. has which also a mistake, c ^\7^x for G. ^ G. has 

?» is Xil^W in G* ?t^ 5 il^®^' P 2 . jx 

^2. j V H D2. for ?r: for »:?T? 5 FT. G. j x ^1%^' G. {\» G, has 

and D 2. for 57 ^. 
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W 



»nn 

E 

sWimsTI’l^WSl: I 

'jT»mirfSrn<it 3fmi?5: »n?5: 

} 


jT^.Tirrerff^f^fHf: n y. ii 
»f wiTT rnnF-rTJnfH mfWRTJirw’r: 

JTTnTBl? I 

M * *A 

f^jfwr ?tsifH: 

ii v» ii 

)T<f*nrf» (Jr : 


N 


^iA: (t?i firi^y^gq; i 

H y® H 

3»sn*ft^ iTW>rsr-n irwifir*»s’T: 
vir?ini’r#i%»WTi : i 

jjRti5T*oj^ n n '< 

ir5»Hif>tfr^fi i%f^f Js«i^(5t- 


^EurpnS/^: tow m •■jf'PPT'f!*^^^: i 

9« 

w?frc!riin%ra^i%T^ WT^firw m 

•4h%<<I «nfl^3W% II VV II 

fwfi Hini^ Jpfr^i 3nii^ ' 

2fk; qnf^’f5ri7fR’T?»»iRl » y« i' 


II 


JTJT: rm^TOTTfiJfl^mW- 

firfr frulq i 


? IotheM 8 S.w. have TORERWlft-I*. ’ O. hasftlffST: for-^PTWIOT:. > m- 
D *. y STiipT in G. y }\fr^ ought to be f5«r, unle«. the .on o 
Budradeva I. meant. , for 5 ^: D. 2. . Thi. line i. thu. written in p. 

al.o in D 2. except ^ for la.t;L ^ Q, % 1^- 

f%0. p cn<5PTforqK&5TO. jftrs^^G. {?#«IG. 
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Rf%: » V'* n 



?f^»w3n’?tyoT(5n^ft: ’Wiji^i'ii^'i- 
^i«ifi'n?r(%i»^!T: ?f if ii v« n 

»it3i^isyT%: innift 3THiir ^i| iqyi i^T ?; i 

?nr3fri¥i^5T ^nrrr nwi^ ii v\ ii 

?f??gET^5T^(f JTOBfr w ^fSfsr: ii '<<> n 
^N^=T^T ^ 3Tn?rt 
^ Jf: ^1^^ ^in^irqjn^PT i 

wri wifqgwr 

^i»»Tti^r^ft ^forqnfsrfsnS f;fwT<T?T: ii '*.? ii 

^r6i=iT<»f^ jn?r »#T5n (fi!?) 


^ 3T8K ^{ < ni *<Tfqg H g T glQ ‘'*~ l ' < 


’fwpnr ^'*wT5H'^=T*!Ty^' II 11 


j This ifljT is omitted in the MSS. since’ it is followed by another 
and the copyists mistook the one for the other. The compound is to be dis¬ 
solved as 3Tnft CFfvniir?^ I 3in(®rf^^' »Tft ? t < T fe l ?ai<Hf l;. r =155 
5-7 D 8. ^ which is also the reading of D2, as an epithet of MahS- 

deva, involves.censure instead of praise. The correct form of the word is. 
probably, which case it would be an epithet of Bhojadeva. 

V: After this follow stan*as:14 and 19 of the next Proiastj in P8. 



RAjaprasasti II. 

urtirefi7ki% m%5f n-m i 

^TiW^rgri^nnnipNlSTTUr <I»I q:nr»': II ? II 
■Tit !TI?*F^I%-.^R STtfO^flff I 

snst V*'f^?T=TWT^’i^^H^'j/n: jt^: ii v n 
!TrfiHWi?<7»iJRWiTiR'i ?Wi%vifiiKrniT^^(ft:!miny: i 
T?ptifff^lMi^W’T5T: 4f!iM^ra?rwnH’(if ii / ii 

qf tptk i 

ii \ ii 

ifnjH^?F':^rHTRT?PT; qiaitiri^i5iiftf i 

'iTH^^I^R^ ‘sprin^m II '* II 

H gfipiRt ■?RJiN-g’T ^ *nrr'|qw^nrr?f ^ i 
I'^ir ^T'li q«iiiVi5j;wi5i ti <? ii 

jTwiT'H^r^ 5%lTrcq l%y ipRjqcsi 1 

^I’qjTTtV Ji^fra%5T jfi?«ri n»ffwif ii ♦. ii 

'•wiVi!% »!i%n?qi'‘=5’TJ^i* ^ivpia: i 
Miq=3T r'J5F: fT»»1f»' HTTR'l II ?» II 

f^?T?wi^i'^^P™T7iJT^iofnj r/fjqr 
?l?flf7Tr I 

P'^ TtW^«TjTni5nt7TqaTiqi”ir^^rfi- 

fwi^qR; ii ?»it 

■ipf iTMmf^sm I'T'TJir \ 

firr^ 5n?Tf^ ?wi-yqr ^m^^: qsiifH n ? - ii 

, '<4 ’• % 

?iii>fiqRmt«i’i: h ff. ^4 ^VfT ii ?'ni 
'iT4 i^#5r»^>mRr ip'tt i??’!iiT?qr ^ ‘hri i 

ir4 i^Pffwq' JTmi'^*f[^5tf: "irsHi nfein ii ?y ii 

-m <1^ Iff wi^i i 

* 

(^sni #1?: i%> irq^^Tiir ii > * ii 

5R4r qii^ 

RcRfSR^‘mmrRTf^»ii»T5; i 

f jTTpy Kh, 5 =®|55*ri?: D & Kh. O. % Jfrat »pr: Kb. y ?r(^ Kh. 

& G. M Kb. ^<irf O. ^ Kh. & G. Nt Kh. 

^dfv G. 17^ Kh. D> ^ O- ?• ^ 

q^ for ?rq^i?r G* f ? qi^lr: Kh. 
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*TT sronftjM nai^^i nn% ii ii 

#*T: «i5^vr5if¥rfM mrsT %s%: Rp f|ft5r: ii t'* ii 

iPT: innft i 

ftr 9if^ JTPT: ii ?<£ N 

3 

3TI^ qfg « T*P T <»n9%T; sft%3»n^: T^r 
V?!: ?r5T(7^5T^^OTT%n?|^^5Tf^t I 

ifi f%3Pi7t ^ 

strstt Rqwiq^ H««a< »r i 

» ft »T rf^ m H ??«m3WT=yi' ?fl<T II ^ • II 

'iii^RH(%II II 

w *fi^f TPsPTt ^i^’ spn^ *i«rT- 

•A E 

ji?ir afi?K<ori(%<r: ?^Jw8r ^i^rJt: it: 

5tM% II II 
II 


? #1^: O- s on^iT*?!; WIT: inm^ i>- jpmS Kh. \ %BHiwir: %f»np»i: 
Eh. The middle letter of the name in Q. looks somewhat like 7, but there is 
little question that the copyist had 7 before him and mads It appear like 7 
by producing the nether curve and making its end touch the knot of 
y D. «. i-Rq D 8 ^ »rf for arq D8. 



THE WORK DONE BY 


THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY 

TOWARDS THE ELUaDATION OK INDIAN HISTORY BY THE 
STUDY OF IN8CRIITION8. 


(From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Extra Number: The Centenary Memorial Volume, 1905; 
Part 11, Sanskrit Section; pp.33ff. ] 


There is no record in the literature of the country of the poli¬ 
tical revolutions and changes of dynasties that India and the 
several provinces went through before the advent of Mahomedans. 
We have therefore to depend principally upon Inscriptions on 
stone and copper-plates, and on coins, for information on these 
points. The work of deciphering and translating Inscriptions on 
this side of India, was, up to 1872, performed by our Society. In 
that year the Indian Antiquary began to be published, and the 
Inscription-work was in a very large measure undertaken by it, 
and subsequently by the Epigraphia Indies which began to be 
issued on behalf of Government in 1891. The latest and most 
satisfactory work will, of course, be found in the pages of the last 
and also of the Indian Antiquary. But the work done by our 
Society has also been of great importance, and my object is now to 
place before you a summary of it. 

* Maurya dynasty. 

The earliest Inscriptions arc those of the Maurya Prince, 

Asoka, which go back to about the year 245 B.C. In our Presi¬ 
dency we find his Edicts inscribed on rook at Junagad. Good eye- 
copies of these were prepared by Captain (afterwards General) 
Le Grand Jacob in 1843. These were published in the First Volume 
of our Journal. Nothing further has been done by our Sooie^ 
since, and most of the work was performed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and by scholars in Europe, and lastly by the Indian 
Antiquary and the Epigraphia Indica. In Volume XVII, however, 
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we have a copy of the Twelfth Edict of Asoka at Sahabazgarhi, 
which had been missing before, and was newly discovered by 
Captain Deane, published with remarks by the French scholar M. 
Senart. And in Volume XXI, the latest ^sued j^y our Society, we 
have notes by D. R. Bhandarkar discussing certain points in the 
first two Rock Edicts and on the sect of Ajivikas referred to in the 
seventh pillar Edict, and in certain caves dedicated to it by Asoka 
and his grandson Dasaratha. The work done in connection with 
these Inscriptions has by no means attained perfection yet, and it 
will require the attention of acute scholars for many - a year 
to come. 

The Ksatrapas and The Guptas. ' 

Later in date are the Inscriptions of a dynasty of princes who 
called themselves Ksatrapas or Mahaksatrapas. This, in all likeli¬ 
hood, was a dynasty of foreign origin and belonged to the l^ka 
race. Like other foreigners who came in in later times, they 
adopted the current Hindu religion and Hindu manners. The 
name of the founder was Castana, which has a foreign look ; but 
all his descendants adopted Hindu names such as Jayadaman, 
RudradS.man, Rudrasena, &c. They were probably worshippers 
of Siva, since the name “Rudra” frequently occurs in their names. 
There are several Inscriptions of this dynasty, but the principal 
one is that of the third prince named Rudradaman. It records the 
repair of a dam to the Sudarsana lake near Junagad in the year 
72 Saka corresponding to 150 a. d. A copy of this Inscription was 
first published in Volume I in the year 1842 by Jacob and Wester- 
gaard. A better copy, with a transcript and translation, was 
published by Dr. Bhau Daji in 1862 in Volume VIL Another In¬ 
scription,' dated 127 Saka, of the Mahaksatrapa Svami-Rudrasena, 
existing on a pillar at Jasdan in Kathiawar, was also published 
by the same scholar in Volume VIIL 

There are several more inscriptions, though they do not 
appear in our journals; but the names and dates of. the severed 
^riUces of this dynasty have been chiefly determined ) 9 y.the 
legend on their coins, which are found in large ;numb<e^s in 
Kathiawar. This dynasty was finally exterminated by Can- 
dragupta Vikramaditya of the Gupta race about WO Saka 
or 388 A. D.; and this revolution is indicated by. another insurip- 
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tion about the Sudar^na lake mentioned above. The bank gave 
way again in the time of Skandagupta in the year of the Gupta 
era 136, corresponding to 454 A. d., and was repaired the next 
year. The two Inscriptions on the Sudarsana lake, therefore, 
briefly indicate three changes of dynasties from about the year 
322 B. C. to 455 A. D. The dam is said to have been constructed 
originally by Candragupta Maurya through his Police Oflicer 
Pusyagupta, a Vaisya. The lake was rendered still more efficaci¬ 
ous 66 years later by Asoka, his grandson. Then it gave way, as 
we have seen, in the time of lludradaman about the year 150 A.D., 
and the second Inscription shows that it gave way again when the 
ruling prince was Skandagupta. Thus Kathiawar was first 
governed by the Mauryas, afterwards by the K:?atrapa.s, anc at a 
later period by the Guptas. This Inscription of Skandagupta was 
for the first time fully translated and publi.shed with a facsimile 
and transcript by Dr. Bhau Daji in Volume VII of our Journal. 
Bhau Daji also published a revised translation of another record of 
the same prince inscribed on a Lat, or pillar at Bhitari, in Volume 
X, and, later, another copy and translation of the same were publi¬ 
shed in 1885 by Pandit Bhagvanlal. This is all that our journals 
contain of the records of the Gupta dynasty. 

The Valabhi dyxVastv. 

A General of the name of Bhaitarka was appointed—in all like¬ 
lihood, by one of the later Gupta princes.to rule over Kathiawar 

in the last quarter of the liftli century ; Imi, abcut tin* endj)f that 
century and immediately after, wh.en the (jupia dynasty broke up 
in consequence of the incursions of tlie fluns ami from other 
causes, the rulers of Valabhi declared tliemselvi s Independeut and 
ruled over a large part of the country, the limits of wlrich, however, 
have not yet baen determined. In Volume 111 of our Journal wo 
have a grant of Dharasena II, the sevonUi i)rince, and another of 
Slladitya II translated by the Rev. 1*. Anderson in 1851. In Volume 
Xwe have a transcript of a grant of Dharasena I with remarks on 
the numerals in the Valabhi plates published by me. In Volume XI 
we have two grants of Siladitya, the fifteenth prince, and of 
Sil&ditya I published by V. N. Mandlik. In Volume XX Mr. Jack- 
son of the Indian Civil Service has published a grant of Mah&r&ja 
Dronasimha, the third of the princes, which is important in this 
tS I R. O, Bhaadarkar’a Works, Vol. III. 1 
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respect, that it is the earliest hitherto found, and is dated 183 of 
the Oupta-Valabhl era, corresponding to 501 A. D. As Dronasiihha 
was the third prince, the date of this grant enables us to fix the 
foundation of this dynasty in the last quarter of the fifth century. 
There is also another grant published by the same scholar of 
of Dhruvasena II, bearing the date 320 of the Gupta era. 

No other Inscriptions relating to Kathiawar cr Gujarat occur 
in the journals of our Society till about the thirteenth century. 
In 1844 Wathen published an Inscription which exists at Somanft- 
tha—Pattana alluding to the construction of the temple. Wathen’s 
translation was very faulty, and the record was again translated by 
Dr. BUhler in Epigraphia Indica, Volume II. The latest Calukya 
prince mentioned therein is Bhimadeva II, and the date is 1272 
Vikrama, corresponding to 1215 A. D. There is also an Inscription 
of princes of the Cudasama family, who ruled in Girnar from 
about the tenth to the beginning of the fifteenth cen'iury. It refers 
to a prince of the name of Mandalika. 

S^tavAhana Dynasty. 

Turning to Maharastra, the oldest Inscriptions we find are 
those which mention princes of the Satavahana or SalivShana 
dynasty. They exist in the Nasik cave temples, the Karli cave 
temples and at Nanaghat, Kanheri, Bhaja, Junnar and Kuda. In the 
period to which they refer^ the earlier or Pali Buddhism was in a 
flourishing condition, and the oaves were constructed as rest- 
houses for the wandering mendicants, and places of worship, for all 
devotees of Buddhism. The earliest of these Inscriptions is that 
in which Krenaraja belonging to that dynasty is mentioned. It 
occurs in a small cave at Nasik. Copies of the Inscriptions at 
Kanheri, Nasik, Karli, Bhaja, Junnar and Kuda, prepared by 
Lieut. Brett, were published in 1854 in Volume V of our Journal. 
Those at Kanheri and Nasik were translated from Lieut. Brett’s 
copies by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. In his time, however, Pali 
studies had scarcely begun, and consequently his translations are 
misleading and quite unreliable. In Volume VI we have excellent 
eye-copies of the Kanheri and other Inscriptions by E.W.West, and 
in Volume VII of those at Nasik by the same gentleman and his 
brother, A. A. West. These copies I used for my translation pub¬ 
lished in the Transactions of the International Oriental Congress 
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of 1874. A good many years afterwards Pandit Bhagvanlal and 
Dr. Bubler published their own translations of them. Finally we 
have copies of the Bedsa Inscriptions by A. A. West in Volume YIII, 
and in the Inscription published in Vol. XII, the name of Madharl* 
puta Sirisakasena, a S&tavahana, was brought to light by Pandit 
Bhagvanlal. Papers on tho Sanskrit numerals in the cave Inscrip¬ 
tions and on those occurring in the Nanaghat Ins(‘riptions have 
been published by Dr. Bhau Daji and Pandit Bhagvanlal in 
Volumes VIII and XII, respectively. 

The KsatrXpa Nahapina. 

e 

The SstavShanas established their sovereignty over Maht* 
r&stra in the first centuiy before Christ; but they wore displaced 
about the end of the first century after by a prince of the name 
of Ksahar&ta NahapSna. Tlie Inscriptions of his son-in>law, 
Usavad&ta, the son of Dinika, occur at Nasik and Karli; and 
one, of a minister of NahapAna. at Junnar. This Nahapina is 
called Mahiksatrapa and appears to have belonged to the 
same race which ruled over Kathiawar and Ujjayini, i. e., 
the Saka race. But there is no trace of a successor of Nahapina 
having ruled over MahirAstra, and it is expressly stated in the 
large Inscription at Nasik that Khakhirata’s family was exter¬ 
minated by Gautamiputra. This KhakhSrata is Ksaharita, which 

was another name of Nahapina 

_ $ » 

The Sakas were driven out about 133 A. D. by the S&tavihanaa. 

The names of the princes of this family occurring in our Insorip- 
tione are:— 

(1 ) Krsnarija ( 2 ) S&takarni, 

( 3 ) Gautamiputra-Sitakarni ( 4 ) Visisthlputra Pulumtyi, 

( 5 ) Gautamiputra Sri Yajfta (6 ) Vasisthlputra Catusparna 
S&takarni ( Caturapana) S&takarni, 

( 7 )*and Madharlputra Sakasena 

The l^atavShanas are mentioned in Puranic Genealogies by 
the name of Andhrabhrtyas. The names of all the princes men¬ 
tioned above, except the last two, occur therein. 

The i^&tav&hanas seem to have ruled over Mah&r&stra till 
about the end of the second century; and the next dynasty, In¬ 
scriptions of which we have in abundance, was founded about the 
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beginning of the fifth century. "What princes ruled over th 
country during the intervening period of three hundred years, 
we do not know for certain. Very probably a family of the name 
of Traikutaka ruled over it and a portion of Qujarat during this 
interval, and used an era which is the same as that used by the 
rules of Cedi, the country about Jabbalpore and Chattisgad. Its 
initial date is 249 A. d. A copper-plate grant found in a Caitya 
in one of the caves at Kanheri, dated in the 245th year of that 
dynasty, has been published in Volume V of our Journal; and 
another by a prince of the name of Dharasena, issued from the 
victorious camp of the Traikutakas, dated 207, is published in 
Volume XVI. These years correspond to 494 and 456 A. D. There 
was always a close connection between the rulers of Cedi, called in 
later times Haihayas and Kalacuris and the Calukyas and RSstra- 
kutas of Maharastra. The Haihayas may have ruled over this 
part of the country also in earlier times, and afterwards been 
driven out by the Early Calukyas. 

The Early Calukya Dynasty. 

Now we come to the Early Calukya dynasty. We have in 
Volume II a grant of Visnuvardhana, brother of Pulakesi II, who 
began to reign in 610 A. D., was on the throne in 634, and was seen 
by Hioun Thsang in 639. In the same Volume, we have another 
of NSgavardhana, son of Jayasirhha, another brother of the groat 
Pulakesi. In 1851 General Sir Le Grand Jacob published a facsi¬ 
mile, transcript and translation of a grant of VijaySditya, the 
ninth prince of the dynasty who ruled from 696 A. r>. to 733 A. D., 
and of another of Vijayabhattariks, the queen of Candraditya, the 
eldest son of Pulakesi II, both found at Nerur, a village in the 
Savantwadi State, and a third found at Kochare and issued by the 
same lady. These grants contain the genealogy of the family 
from the first prince Jayasirhha to the reigning sovereign. A grant 
of Satyasrayadhruvarajendravarman issued from Revatidvipa 
under the direction of the Calukya Lord, dated 532 Saka, has been 
published by K. T. Telang in Volume X. In Volume IX, Dr. Bhau 
Daji has noticed the photographs of the Inscriptions at Dharwar 
and Mysore. One of these is the celebrated Aihole Inscription of 
Pulakesi II, dated 556 Saka, corresponding to 634 A. D. Another 
is an Inscription in a cave-temple dedicated to Visnu at Badami 
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by MangallM the fifth prince. In Volume XIV a revised transcript 
and translation of N&gavardhana's grant, mentioned above, with 
remarks containing a discussion of the chronology of the Early 
C&lukyas, and giving the correct date of the Aihole Inscription, 
have been published by me. 

A branch of this Early Cftlukya dynasty was established in 
Gujarat, and the capital of that branch appears to have been 
Navasari. A grant of Sryisraya Slladitya Yuvar&ja of this branch, 
dated 421, either of the Gupta or Cedi era, has been published 
in Volume XVI, and another of Buddhavarsa of the same branch, 
uncle of the VikramSditya of the main branch, in Volume XX. 
In Volume XVI Dr. Fleet has published a grant of Adityavarman, 
son of Pulakesi II, three of VikramSditya I, and one of Vina- 
yaditya, the eighth prince of the dynasty. Upon the whole, it may 
be stated that our journals contain very valuable information 
about this dynasty. 

The Rxstrakuta Dynasty. 

• * # 

The last prince of the Early Calukya dynasty, Kirtivarman, 
was defeated and dethroned by Dantidurga who belonged to the 
Rastrakula race. This Rastrakiita family that had been 
ruling over some province for at least five generations 
before, acquired supreme sovereignty in Mahfir&Htra in the 
time of Dantidurga. His grant found at Samanagad and 
dated Saka 675, corresponding to 753 A. n., was translated 
by Bal Shastri Jambhekar and published in 1847 in our Volume 

II. Then in Volume III, we have a grant of Govinda IV, the 
fifteenth prince, dated Saka 855 or 933 A. D., found at Sangali and 
translated by General Jacob. In Volume XVIII, I published an 
important grant, bearing date 862 Saka, corresponding to 940 A.D., 
by Krsna III, on a of the most powerful princes of the family 
found at Deoli near Wardha. The Navasari plates issued by Jndra 

III, the thirteenth prince, dated Saka 836, translated by Prof. 8. 
R. Bhandarkar, have been published in the same Volume. 

In Volume X Dr. Fleet gives an Inscription, in which Prthvl- 
rftma, a feudatory chief, owing allegiance to Krsnarftja, is mentionedi 
as having constructed a Jaina temple at Sugandhavarti, and as- 
signed some land for its support in Saka 897, corresponding to 975 
A, D., and another which records the building of a Jaina temple at 
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Mulgund in the Saks year 824, corresponding; to 902 A. D. The 
KirsnarSia here spoken of is Krena II. In the First Volume a grant 
found at Kharepatan was published in 1843 by Bal Gangadhar 
Shastri. The grant was issued by a feudatory chief ruling over 
Southern Konkan. In the beginning the whole genealogy of the 
Rsstrakutas, from the first prince Dantidurga to the last Kakkala, 
is given, and it is a valuable document, and has enabled us to 
correct many a mistake in some later grants and conjectures of 
modern scholars. 

A branch of the Rastrakuta dynasty was established in Gujarat, 
similar to the one of the Calukya dynasty noticed before. A grant 
of Karka I of this branch, deciphered, transcribed and translated 
by D. R. Bhandarkar, has been published in Volume XXII. The 

t 

date of the grant is 738 .Saka or 816 A. D. A grant of Abhimanyu 
belonging to a R&strakuta family, which appears to be certainly 
different from the family that ruled over MahSrastra, has been 
published in Volume XVI by Pandit Bhagvanlal. 

The Later CAlukya dynasty. 

The last prince Kakkala of the RAstrakuta dynasty was van¬ 
quished and dethroned by Tailapa who belonged to the C&lukya 
family, and thus became the founder of the dynasty known by the 
name of the Later Calukyas. This was an important dynasty ; 
but we have not many documents referring to it in our Journals. 
In Dr. Bhau Daji’s notice of the photographs of the Inscriptions at 
Dharwar and Mysore ( referred to above ) in Volume IX, we have 
mention of an Inscription containing the name of Vikramaditya 
Tribhuvanamalla, the sixth prince, in which is recorded the grant 
by his feudatory Mayuravarman. In Volume X Dr. Fleet gives an 
Inscription which records the grant of land by SSntivarman, a 
feudatory of Tailapadeva, to a Jaina temple he had constructed at 
Sugandhavarti in Saka 902 or 980 A. D. This prince was Tailapa, 
the founder of this dynasty. Another, published by the same 
scholar, mentions KSrtavirya who is represented as a feudatary 
of Bhuvanaikamalla; a third records the grant of land by Sena, a 
dependent of Tribhuvanamalla, but the immediate servant of his 
son, Jayakarna, in the Saka year 1009, and a fourth, a grant by 
K&rtavlrya, a feudatory of the same monarch, in 1019 Saka. He 
also notices an Inscription in which Ahka, owing allegiance to 
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Trailokyamalla, is represented t<> have made a grant in the year 
970 Saka, and K&rtavirya, in 1009 Saka. 

Bhuvanaikamalla was the C&lukya prince Somesvara II, who 
reigned from about .069 A. D. to 1076 A. D.; Tribhuvanamalla, 
Vikraniftditya II ( 1076-1127 ), the patron of VijOanesvara, the 
author of the MitAksaril; and Trailokyamalla was Somesvara 

I, who reigned from 1040 a. d. to about 1069 a. d. 

In Volume XI Dr, Fleet has published Inscriptions which 
record grants by chieftains of the Sindavaihsa or Hinda race, 
who were feudatories of the Cilukya Emperors Bhuvanaikamalla, 
Jagadekamalla, the successor or Somesvara Ilf, and Nuramadi 
Taila the great-grandson of VikramSditya. In these grants 
occur the names of all the Calukya princes from Jayaaiihha, 
( the grandson of Tailapa, and the fourth prince of the dynasty ) 
to the reigning monarch. 

This family had many offshoots, and one of these ruled over 
Southern Konkan and had Sangameshvar as its capital. In Volume 

II, we have an Inscription of a prince belonging to one of these, 
and in Volume IV we have another, dated Saka 1182, ci'rrespond- 
ing to 1260 A, D., found in the Rajapur Taluka of the Ratnagiri 
District. The donor mentioned in it is Kosava Mahajani, minister 
of a chief of the name of Kainvadeva. Probably, Kainvadova 
belonged to the same dynasty as that which had Sangameshvar for 
its capital. 

• Tiu: K.m-acuwi dynasty. 

Tlie later Calukyas were followed by tlie Kahicriris. A grant 
of Soma, the son of Bixiana, the founder of th.e dynasty, dated 
1096 Saka, corre.sponding to 11T4 A. l)., has been published by mo 
with a transcript and tran.slation in Volume XVllI. 

Thk Yadava dynasty. 

The Kalacuri dynasty had a very precarir.us exi.stence of about 
25 years; and it was followed by the Yadavas, who had before 
been subordinate Chiefs dependent on the Later Calukyas who 
were sovereigns of Kalyana. Of the seven ancient Inscriptions 
noticed by Bal Gangadhar Shastri in the article published in 
Volume II of our Journal in 1845, Inscription No. II refers to 
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Mah&deva, the last but one prince of the Yidava dynasty. Its 
date is 1187 Saka, corresponding to 1265 A. D. ; and No. Ill men¬ 
tions a grant made by an officer of Kannaradeva, which was the 
Prakrit form of Krsnadeva, his name. It is dated 1172 Saka or 
1250 A. D. No. IV refers to the last prince Ramadeva or Rama- 
candra, and is dated 1194 Saka. In Volume IX we have an Inscrip¬ 
tion of Krsna, the fourth prince referred to above, dated 1171 Saka 
and published by Dr. Fleet; and in Volume XV that same scholar 
has published a grant of Sihghana, the third prince, dated 1160 
Saka or 1238 A. D. This was the last dynasty that ruled over what 
might he called the Maratha Empire. The last prince, Ramadeva 
Or RSmcandra, was defeated by Allauddin, and the Mahomedans 
soon afterwards established themselves in the Deccan. 

Several of the Nasik and Karli caves are monuments of the 
first or Satavihama family and of the Mahaksatrapa Nahapana. 
The cave dedicated to Visnu at Badami and some temples at 
Pattadkal and other places in the Kanarese country, are monu¬ 
ments of the second dynasty noticed above, that of the Early 
Calukyas, and the temple of Kailasa carved out of a solid rock, 
of the third, viz., that of the Rastrakutas, the second prince of 
which, Krsna I, caused it to be excavated. The capital of the first 
dynasty was Paithan, of the second Badami, of the third Malkhed, 
of the fourth or Later Calukyas, Kalyana, and of the fifth viz., 
that of the Yadavas, Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad. It is 
curious to observe that all these, with the exception of Badami, 
are situated in the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and have 
no connection with the main Maratha country. It also deserves 
observation that Maharastra has always been politically connected 
with the Kanarese country, though the latter had petty chiefs of 
its own. It is also worthy of notice that two of our dynasties 
established themselves in Gujarat as the modern Marathas have 
done. 

The SilAh^ra dynasty. 

Besides the dynasties mentioned above that ruled over the 
whole Maratha Empire, we have Inscriptions of three branches 
of subordinate or feudatory chiefs who belonged to a family 
which was called Silara or Silahara. They trace their origin to a 
mythical personage, named JImutavahan?, who is mentioned in 
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Buddhistic books as a Bodhisatfcs'a or a person whoso prodoniinant 
fedling is benevolence. 

The Kolhai tr Siiahar.vs. 

Of the three branches, one ruled over the districts 
Kolhapur, Miraj and Karhad. It was c«tmpo.sel of flftoon 
prince-’. This was the latest of the three dynasties. We 
have an Inscription of the last prince Hhojadeva II i>uhlislied in 
Volume III of the Literary Society in 18-21 hy Dr. Ttiyl- r. In 
Volume II of our Journal there arc notices hy Hal ( Jantiadlmr 
Shastri of Inscriptions, one of which, dated lOrif) Saka, refers to 
Vijayaditya, the fourteenth prince ; another, dated Hifjh .Vaka, to 
GandarSditya, the thirteenth ; and a third to Vijayriditya already 
mentioned. In Volume XIII we have a facsimile, iran.^-cript and 
translation of a copper-plate ^rant of (ian<larf»ditya, <iated 1U32 
Saka, correspondinf? to 1110 A. n., ptiblished by i’andit BhnKvon- 
lal. This dynasty appears to have been founded in the time of 
the R&strakuta king Krsna III and exterminated hy the Yfidava 
king Siihghana, who subdued the lost prince Bho;a. 

The North Konkan sjlsjjsra!?. 

The dynasty of the .Sildharas «tf Northern Konkan w-ns founded 
in the time of Amoghavarsa I, the Kasirakuia prince. He tissi}.,vi¬ 
ed that province to Pullasakti and t«) his son Kapardin Indonging 
to that family, as we see from InscriiRions o rciirring in the 
Kanheri Caves, copies of which, prepared hy West, have been 
published in Volume VI of our Journal. Two of tiiese Inscrip¬ 
tions were a:.:ain generally in.spccted hy Pandit Bhagvanlal, and 
his versions of the portions he saw, are given in Volume Xlil. 
The dates occurring in them are 775 and 779 of the Saka era. 
There is a facsimile, transcript and tran.slation of a grant by 
Aparaditya, one of the latest princes, dated Saka 1049 or 1127 
A. D., in Volume XXI, published by Professor K. B. Pathak. An 
Inscription on a stone found near the old Government House at 
Farel, which is now in the Society’s Museum, has been published 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal in Volume XII. It records the assign¬ 
ment of a portion of the revenue of a certain oart in the village of 
Maholi in Salsette, which was in the posse.ssion of Ananta Prabhu 
Pai, for the worship of Vaidyan^tha Deva by a king of the name 
of Apar&ditya in the month of Magha in the year 1109 Saka, 

S7 ( R. G. Ebandarkur's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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correspondinfr to 1187 A. D. One of these two Apar&dityas, pro¬ 
bably the later one, was the writer of the Commentary on the 
Smrti of Yajfiavalkya, which is so famous. This dynasty was 
puf an end to, a short time after 1260 A. D., by the Ysdava prince 
Mahadeva who vanquished Somesvara, the last ruler of Northern 
Konkan. 

The South Konkan SilAharas. 

The third branch of the Silahara family was established in 
Southern Konkan in the time of Krsna I of the Rastraku^ 
dynasty, about the middle of the eighth century of the Christian 
era and the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era. 
The genealogy of this branch up to Saka year 930, corresponding 
to 1008 A. D., is given in the Kharepatan grant published in 
Volume I of our Journal by Bal Gangadhar Shastri. The subse¬ 
quent history of this branch we do not know. 

The Kadamba Dynasty. 

Volumes IX and XII bring before us another line of princes 
and chiefs, viz., that of the Kadambas. Dr. Fleet gives in the first, 
seven Inscriptions (No. 1—7) of princes, beginning with Kakustha- 
varman, and Mr. K. T. Telang in the second, three, the names of 
the princes in which are different. But all the records -speak of 
the princes as sons of Harlti and of the Manavyagotra, and as 
worshippers of Mahasena and the Matrs or goddesses. The Early 
Calukya princes are so described in their plates. Again, Dr. Fleet 
gives in his first article in Volume IX one Inscription of another 
set of Kadamba kings or chiefs, and seven in his second article. 
The names here are different from those in the other Inscriptions. 
Of these the second chief Jayakesi is spoken of in the grants as 
having made Gopapattana or Goa his capital. His grandson 
JayakeM II married Mailalamahadevi, the daughter of Vikrami- 
ditya II ( 1076 A. D.— 1126 A. D. ) of the Later Calukya dynasty, 
and this circumstance was considered as having conferred so 
much dignity on the family that it is repeated in all the grants. 

The chiefs are also described as Banavaslpuravaradhlsvars, 
i. e., lords o: the great city of Banavasi, and, like many such expres¬ 
sions, it means that they w'ere descended from a line of princes 
who reigned gloriously at Banavasi. And we know from other 
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sources that Banav&sl in North Kanara was riilcd over by princes 
of the Kadamba race. The prince.^, therefore, who are described in 
terms similar to those used in the case of the P’arly Calukyas were 
the rulers of Banav&sI, and were contemporaries or oven piedeces- 
sors of the Early Calukyas. They were adherents of the Jainas, end 
their grants are made to Jaina temples. The later Kadambas of 
Goa were an offshoot of the original Banava.sl Kadc.inbas, as the 
Konkan Calukyas w'ere of the dynasty that ruled over Kalyftna 
and were adherents of Brahmani.sm. 

In Volume XII are published three copper-plate grants of 
princes of the Vijayanagara dynasty by Pr. Fleet. One, dated 
1276 Saks, was made by Bukkaraja, the f(»under of the dynasty ; 
another by Harihara, his son and successor, and is dated 1301 
Saka; and the third, dated 1434 Saka, is by Krsnaraya. In 
Volume IV is published a grant in which Madhava, liarihara’s 
Viceroy at Jayantlpura, which is to be probably identified with 
BanavasI, is represented t<j have besieged Coa, killed hosts of 
Turuskas, probably Mahomedans, and captured the place. After 
his death Narahari w-as appointed Viceroy. Madhava who is 
spoken of as the Great Counsellor, and the Acarya who introduced 
the path marked down by the Upanisads, granted the village of 
Kuchara as a means of subsistence to 25 families of Brahmans. 
The boundaries of the village were :—to the east, the village of 
Pftta, to the south, the village of MhSpana, to the west, the sea, 
and to the north, the village of Paraulya. All these villages are to 
the south of Malwan and north of Vengurla, and the village 
Kuchara, to which, in honour of Madhava the Viceroy, the name 
Madhavapurl was given, is probably the pre.sent village of 
Kochare. It thus appears that the territory <»f the Vijayanagara 
kings extended at that time to Vengyrla and Malwan. The grant 
was made in Saka 1313, corresponding to 1391 A. I>., by Madhava, 
but appears to have been carried out by his successfir, Narahari 
M&dhava, called Mahapradhana, who is represented as Bukka’s 
Viceroy, governing the BanavasI Twelve Ihousand, in an 
Inscription, dated Saka 1290 ^ 1368 A. D., existing at Banavfisl. 

In Volume VII, Dr. Bhau Daji has published Inscriptions of 
the V&k&taka dynasty occurring at Ajanta, In Volume XIX, we 
have a facsimile, transcript and translation of an Inscription in 
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the temple of Amran&tha near Kalyan by the same scholar. He 
read the date as 782 Saka, but in a revised transcript and transla* 
tion of the same Inscription by Pandit Bhagvanlal, published in 
Volume XII, it is read as 982. 

In Volume I, we have a very valuable record of the Paramara 
dynasty of Malwa. It is inscribed on a stone found at Nagpur, 
and was translated by Bal Gangadhar Shastri. It has recently 
been edited by Kielhorn and published in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol, II. 

In Volume XXI, we have an article by D. R. Bhandarkar. The 
names of princes of Kanauj occurring in certain Inscriptions on 
stones at Gwalior, Peheva and Siyadoni are Rfimabhadra, Bhoja, 
Mahendrapala and Mahipala, each preceding one being father of 
the (Succeeding. The names occurring in certain copper-plate 
grants are the same, with the exception of the last, and the order 
is the same. The princes also are represented as issuing their 
charters from Mahodaya which is another name of Kanauj; and 
still they were considered as belonging to a different dynasty from 
tl at of Kanauj. Mr. Bhande.rkar after an examination of the 
arguments advanced, comes to the conclusion that the princes are 
the same as those of the stone Inscriptions, and he also explains 
the difference as to the last name. 

In another paper in the same Volume he discusses the 
question of the race of these kings, and concludes that 
they were the Giirjaras against whom our RSstrakula 
princes, Dhruva, Govinda III, Krsna II, and most of the others, 
were at war. Both dynasties were equally powerful. This Gurjara 
dynasty was established at Kanauj about the middle of the eighth 
century, since its second prince Vatsaraja was a contemporary of 
our Dhruva Nirupama, and, according to a statement in the Jaina 
Harivaihsa, was reigning in Saka 705, corresponding to 783 A. D. 
Mahendrapala, the patron and pupil of the poet Rajasekhara, was 
the great-grandson of Vatsaraja, and was on the throne in 903 
A. i), and 907 A. D. Rajasekhara traces the pedigree of his patron 
to the race of Raghu or the Solar race while he was a Gurjara 

and a foreigner, though naturalized and become a thorough 
Hindu. 
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I subjoin a list of the remaininfr miscellaneous Inscriptions. 

Vol. I, pp. 96-103—A record of the benefactions of the Kini>eror 
Akbar at Palitana to the Jains and of the goldsmith 
Tejapal. 

Do. p. 259.—Copy of an Inscription found on a tablet at 
Nagpur. 

Vol. X, p. 19.—Copper-plate grant of Gurjara Dadda II, son of 
Jayabhata, 417 Saka, by R. G. Hhandarkar. 

Do. p. 46.—Rudradeva’s Inscription at Anamakond, dated 
1064 Saka, a transcript and translation of—, by 
Bhau Daji. 

Do. p. 63.—A revised transcript and translation of the 
Inscription on the Delhi iron i)illur, by Bhau Daji. 

Vol. XIV, p. 71.- A few noter on the Inscrii tions in Kutch, by 
V. N. Mandlik. 

Vol. XVI, p. 114.—A Godavari cupper-plate grant of the RAjA 
PrthvImCila, by Fleet. 

Do. p. 357.—An Inscription from Buddha Gayft of King 
Asokavalla, dated 51 of the era of Laksnmna Sena. 

Do. p. 378.—An Inscription from Kota of Sivagana, dated 
796, of the Lords of Malwa. 

Vol. XVII, p. 1.—A Buddhistic Sanskrit Inscription from Java, 
mentioning the conBtructi«jn of a temple of TflrA in 
the Saka year 700, hy R. O. Bhandarkar. 

Vol. XIX, p. 348.—An Inscription on the three gateways at 
Ahmedabad, 1868 Sarhvat, or 1812 A. D., of the time 
of Fattesingh Gaik war, containing an order for re¬ 
moving a grievance as regards inheritance. 

Vol. XX, p. 106.—Inscripjtion on three bricks received from a 
place 200 miles from Mandalay in Burma, consisting 
of the usual Buddhistic formula V &c. [ by R.O. 
Bhandarkar ]. 

Do. p. 211—A grant from the Broach District by Saihga- 
masirhha, a feudatory, bearing the date 292, pro¬ 
bably of the Cedi era, by Mr. Jackson. 

Do, p. 269.—A Kusana stone-Inscriptlon and the question 

about the origin of the Saka era, by D. R. Bhandarkar. 



A DEVANAGARI TRANSCRIPT, TRANSLATION AND 
DATE OF A VALABHI COPPER-PLATE 


AND A NEW Interpretation of the figured dates on the 
Grants Of The Valabhi dynasty. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume X, 1871-74, pap.es 66ff. ] 

This paper was read on the 11th of January 1872 before the 
Bombay Branch of the Rayal Asiatic Society, and was published 
in the Journal of that Society. The Translation and Remarks at 
the end of the paper were published in the first number of the 
Indian Antiquary, bearing date January 5,1872.—N. B. U. 

The Valabhi copper-plate, a Devanagarl transcript of which I 
submit to the Society to-day was put into my hands by Mr. 
Burgess about two months ago. My translation of it, with re¬ 
marks, has already appeared in the first number of the Indian 
Antiquary.' I will therefore to-day proceed to the consideration 
of its date, and of those of all the Valabhi plates hitherto discover¬ 
ed and published. 

In this copper-plate the date is given in figures, thus '7©? ^ 

The first symbol consists of a vertical line having at the lower 
end a circular loop with a point coming out on the right, and at the 
top a stroke consisting of two small curves on the left and a small 
curvilinear stroke on the right. This symbol, more or less modi¬ 
fied, is often met with in the Valabhi copper-plates and the 
Sur&stra coins. The second consists of a circle with a smaller 
one touching it internally, and the last resembles the modern 

Devanagarl ^ six. 

Before endeavouring to interpret this date, it must 
be premised that the value of the ancient Sanskrit numerals does 
not depend on position. Each symbol has a fixed value wherever 
it may be placed. The first figure in the present case has always 
been understood to signify three hundred* from the evidence of 


1 It is published in this Volume immediately after this paper.—N.B.U. 
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Dr. Burn’s Cilukya and Gurjara plates. But suLsoijuontly, when 
it was found on the coins of ftmrteen or fifteen different kin«s <*f 
the Sfth dynasty, a doubt was thrown on the received interprev.a- 
tion. Mr. Thomas, on a careful observation of the .numerals (»n 
these coins, found a variation in the form and number «»f the side- 
strokes, from which he gathered that the value of the symbol was, 
in some manner unknown to him, modified by the.se strokes.' But 
the exact signification of these wa.s tjiven by our learned Vice- 
President, Dr. Bhau Daji. In his paper' on the Ancient Sanskrit 
Numerals ho tells us that the symbol without the riKht-hand 
.strokes represents one hundred ; with one str«>ke it si^'.nifies two 
hundred ; and with twt), three hundred. Dr. Bhau's conclusions 
are based chiefly on the numerals found in the Nasik C’ave-Inscrip- 
tions. I have carefully examined Mr. West’s lithopjaphs’ of 
these, and I am convinced of the trutli of this view. In the same 
Inscription ( No. 25 ) t’no numbers ‘one hundred’ and ‘two 

hundred ’ occur in w’ords as w-ell as figures. The flKures are 'O 

and *T the first havim: no side stn ke, while the sccc nd has < r.o. 
In the same manner, in No, 16, the words correspondiiiK to ‘ two 
thousand ’ and ‘ three thousand ’ occur in the fifth and fourth 
lines, and aloiiK with them the symbol for a tlumsund with one 
side-.stroke in the first case and with two in the second. In other 
places also we find the same, so that there can, 1 think, he no 
reasonable doubt as to the truth of Dr. Bhau’s thei>ry. It is also con¬ 
firmed by the numerals on the Surasira ct<ins.* 

The symbol for one hundred in the present C(»pper-plate has 
besides the two side-strokes, a circular loop at the lower end. I 
first thought that this represented another stroke on the left-hand 
side, so that the whole expres.sed four hundred. But from the 
Nasik inscriptions ^ I find that the way of representing four 
hundred or four thousand was by annexing the figure equivalent 
to four to the symbol for a hundred or a thousand. And in the 

1 JR AS. Vol. XII, p. 35 note. 

2 JBBKAS, Vol. VIII. No. 2L 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 22. 

a Mr. Justice Newton's paper, JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 22 pp. 27, 28. 

5 Mr. West’s lithographs Ros. 17 and 18. 
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facsimile of one of Dr. Burn’s Gurjara copper-plates given by 
Prof. Dowson,’ in which the date 385 is given in words as well as 
figures, I find that the first symbol has a loop similar to that in 
the present plate. There can, therefore, be no doubt, I think, that 
the first figure here represents three hundred. The loop is merely 
a flourish. 

The endeavours to decipher the figures in the place of tens 
have not been s» successful. We know the symbols for ten, 
forty, eighty, and ninety; but of the rest we do not know some 
at all, and have but an imperfect knowledge of the others. Dr. 
Bhau quotes an Inscription from Karla in which a symbol some¬ 
what resembling the second figure in the present plate is given, 
with its value stated in words, as ‘ twenty.’ Other considerations 
also show that the figure must be thus interpreted. It occurs twice 
in the Nasik Inscription No. 25. In both places Dr. Stevenson takes 
it to be equal to twenty,* but Dr. Bhau attaches that value to it 
in one place, and in the other the symbol appears to have escaped 
his attention, since he gives in his paper on the Numerals* the 
value of the second figure in it only, which is four. The figure 
occurs in that Inscription at Nasik which is considered to be a 
deed of sale, and the deed is there said to have been executed at 
the orders of Gotamiputra in the year represented by the symbols. 
In another Inscription ( No. 26 ), in which Gotamiputra’s exploits 
are enumerated, his' wife assigns the cave in which it occurs for 
the use of religious mendicants in the 19th year PadumSyi. Both 
these things, therefore, took place in his reign, and very shortly 
after each other. The symbol under consideration cannot have 
been intended for ten ; for that number is represented by a totally 
different mark. It stands therefore, very likely, for 20. The same 
figure occurs on a coin of VisvaSah,thel5thkinginMr. Newton’s* 
list. The second figure on his other coins is that which we know 
represents 10, and the whole date appears to be 217.. The former 
symbol, therefore, must stand for 20. 


1 JRAS, 'Vol. I, New Series. 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. V, p. 43. ■ 

3 I JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, 1 p. 228, under Cave No. 23. 

4 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, p. 28, and Mr. Thomas’s paper on the Sffh Dynasty, 
JRA'J. Vol. XII, p. S». 
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The last firure in our f runt resembles, as I have saul, mir 
modern and that has fienerally boon considered its value. 
The symbol occurs in one of Dr. llhau's quotations' wivh tlio 
w<»rd iS-i, siKnifyint: six, after it. The date of the present Krant 
is therefore, I feel sure, 326. 

This Rrant is by Dharr.sena IV, the preat (;randson of IMiara- 
sena II, as I have shown in the KPnealoHical table.'’ Hut the 
fiKured date <»f the copper-pluto of thif. hu-.t monarch, decij)hered 
and translated by Mr. Wathen, is iisually considered to refer to tlie 
fourth century of .smne ora. Mr. Prinsop' and Mr. Thomas* inter¬ 
pret it as oqu.al to 300 + some undetermined quantity. The Pev. 
Philip Anderson" thinks it vo be 330. Dr. Hhau, in his paper on the 
Numerals, pives five dates with their facsimiles from Valabht 
plato.s. None of there latter resembles the date in any of ti e three 
p.rants I know of, but the one which is si»mewhat like that in 
Mr. Wathen’s plate, is interpreted by him as 332. In the samo 
Volume of the Journal, however, in another paper,* ho assij.ns t«) 
Dharasena II, the dates 322 and 326, which, by the way, are not 
to bo mot with in the former list. If, then, I have interpreted the 
date in the pre.scnt copper-plato correctly, and if, at the same 
time, Mr. Anderson and Dr. Hhau are ripht in their readings of 
the dates of Dharasena I, it follows that Dhara.‘'ena IV reipned at 
VttUibhl four or six vearsb3for3 hisjfreat-;:randrather,or in the same 
year as he, or only four years after him. And even if we assip.n 
to the odd number of the date in Mr. Wathen’s plate, the least 
possible value, viz. 12, and consider the date to be 312, fourteen 
years is too short a time for five reipns, or for the preat prandsi n 
to come to the throne after his father, uncle, prandlatb.er, and 
groat-prandfather. The supposition that the < ras used by the 
two monarchs may have been different is, I think, unrc.asonahlo. 
One of two conclusions then must follow. Phtiier my reading of 
the date of the present grant is wrong; or Mr. Anderson, i^r. 

1 Sanskrit Numerals. [ JBBRAS, Vol. VIII. 1 p. 229 under Cavo No. 4. 

2 See the Remark.t at the end of this paper { N. B.U. 1 

3 JA8B. Vol. VII, p. 349. 

4 Paper on the Sah Dynasty, I JRA8, Vol. XII, 1 p. 5, note. 

5 JBBRAS. Vol. Ill, p. 216. 

6 I JBBRAS, Vol. YIII, ] p. 245. 

28 I R. 0. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IH-l 
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Bhau and other antiquarians, have assigned a wrong date to 
Dharasena II. 

Fortunately, in this difficulty, Mr. Wathen’s copper- 
plate happens to be in the Museum of this Society. On 
excminiivr the date, which is *5^7?^ it will be found that the 

fir.ure representing hundreds has only one side-stroke. And e-ven 
in Mr. Wathen’s lithographed copy given in the Fourth Volume 
of the Ben.gal Asiatic Society’s Journal, and in Mr. Prinsep’s 
table of the numerals in the Seventh Volume, the symbol has one 
stroke. All subsequent writers, however, and even Mr. Priusep 
in another place’ add one more. It thus appears that the first 
figure in the grant of Dharasena II is equivalent to 20C. But 
this does m/t aivogethei* remove the difficulty. The effect of this 
now reading would be to throw back Dharasena II by the whole 
century, if the other two figures were to have the same value as 
that hitherto assigned to them. And I shall presently show that 
a century’s interval between Dharasena II, and his great-grand¬ 
son would be too long. The question then is, what value should 

be assigned to the other two figures, which are 3?“? . Our know¬ 
ledge of the symbols for tons is, as I have observed before, im¬ 
perfect. Something like the second figure in Mr. Wathen’s plate 
occurs in Dr. Bhau’s quotation from the Abhira' Instaription at 
!Nasik, and ho interprets it as 2. But I do not find the fig.ure in 
Mr. West’s' iithog.raph of the Inscription; and instead of that, 
there is altar the word ^ (two ), the usual symbol of that number, 
viz. two short horizontal strokes. In the table given by him in 
the same paper I again observe the symbol opposite to the 
number 20.* But Dr. Bhau has given no authority for assigning 
that value to it, and I am inclined to think that it is a misprint 
for the figure which has now been interpreted as 20. In fixing 
the value of the symbol under consideration, it should be borne in 
mind that the same minister, Skandabhata, executed the grant of 
Dhara.sena II, and also the present one. 

Dr. Burn’s copper-plates have acquainted us with the symbols 

1 JASB, Vo’. VII, p. 319. 

2 Paper on tuo Numerals [ us above quoted ]. 

3 No. 15, 1. 10. 

4. I JB13UAS, Vol, VII, J p. 321. 
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for eighty and ninety; and from the Nasik and other Cave- 
Inscriptions we have been able to determine the values of 
three more, viz. those for ten, twenty, and firty.' The 
figure in Mr. Wathen’s copper-plate dees lut rejcmlde 
any of these five. It must therefore be interpreted ns 
thirty, fifty, sixty, or seventy. If these values were assigned to 
it successively, the dale would bo 232, 252, 2f»2, or 212 ( the last 
figure, consisting of two simple strokes, clearly representing 2 ), 
and Skandabhata’s tenure of office would ho 91, 74, (>4, or 54 yours. 
The last number must l)e accepted as the m< st prol able, and it 
thus determines the date h) be 272, and hence the symlxd must bo 
undor.stood to represent seventy, A tenure of 54 years wtiuld not 
be too long for any individual holder of an hereditary office, 
though there v/ould be a very great degree i-f improbability in 
the supposition of each of three or f»<ur members of a family 
holding it successively for as long a period. tlet>rge III reigned 
for 60 years, but the reigns of George IV and William IV were 
very short. The symbol the value of which I have been discuss¬ 
ing bears a sufficient resemblance, making allowance for the dif¬ 
ference of time, to that for seventy in Rudradamun’s Girnar In¬ 
scription, in which the date 72 is given in words and figures. 

Mr. Prinsep’s transcript'' of it is, ? , General Jacob’s ond Mr. 

Westergaard’s* J and Dr. Bhau’s > . Dr. Bhau’s* differs from 
the other two in having a stroke on the right-hand side, and this 
makes it look rather like 40. Of the three, it resembles the figure 
in Mr. Wathen’s plate the least, the other two lieing more like it. 

Mr. Wathen’s second copper-plate is also in the Museum of 
this Society. It resembles in most respects Dr. Burn s No. 4, a 
modern Devan&gari transcript of which is given in the Seventh 

1 In his table Dr. Bhau gives symbols for 30 and 70. but I have not been able 
to find his evidence for them in his paper. One of those he puts do-^rn 
under 70 is very unlike the transcript he himself gives of the symbol for 
that number occurring in RudradSman's Inscription. And the transcript i , 
as I have shown further on, different from that given by two previous 
transcribers. 

t JASB, Vol. VII. p. 334, lith. 

3 JBBRA8. Vol. I. p. 149, lith., 1. 4. 

4 JBPRA8, VoL VII, No. ?2 lith., 1. 4. 
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Volume of the Bengal Society’s Journal. The grantor in both cases 
is the same. He was, as I have shown,' Slladitya II, the third 
king after Dharasena IV, the grantor in the present plate. The 

figured date of both is .* The first symbol stands for 3C0 

and the last for 6. The value of the second, which resembles the 

letter sa , has generally be3n taken to be 70. But we have 

already assigned that value to a totally different symbol, and if 
this also were taken to represent 70 the date of these two plates 
would be 376 ; i. e„ the interval between Dharasena TV and SllS- 
ditya II, would be 50 years, and that between this latter king and 
Dharasena II, 10 i years. The minister who prepared the deed in 
Siladitya’s time was Madana Hala, the son of Skandabhata, so 
that this reading would give to the father and son together a 
tenure of the office for at least 104 years. But, as I have already 
remarked, the son holds an hereditary office only for a short time 
if the father has enjoyed it for a long time. Each year added to 
the father’s tenure must, it appears to me, be taken away from the 
son’s. There is probably no instance in history of a father and 
son holding an office in succession for 104 years. I think, there¬ 
fore, that the second symbol in these places cannot have been 
meant for 70. The only tens now available in fixing the value of 
this symbol are 30, 50, and 60, the rest having been already ap¬ 
propriated. 30 would not do, as the resulting date 336 would 
limit the duration of three reigns to ten years. Sixty would, like 
seventy, give, I think, too long a time to Skandabhata’s son. But 
even if it should be thought otherwise, the dates on the Sah coins 
appear to support the interpretation of the symbol under consi¬ 
deration as equal to 50 rather than 60. For after Rudra Sah,* the 
twelfth in Mr. Newton’s list, reigned in succession his two 
sons, Visva Simha and Atri Dama, then his grandson Visva Sah, 
son of Atri D5ma, and after some interval his third son, Asa 
Dama. One of Rudra Sah’s coins bears the date 197, one of Atri 
Dfima’s 214, one of Visva Sab’s 227, and one of Asa DSma’s, a date 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. I, p. 18, 

2 .JASB, Vol. VI r, p. 349. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. VII. 
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the second symbtd in which is the one we have been considerinir. 
The most probable values in this case are 30 and 40, for a coin of 
his predecessor bears the date 227. But 40 has another and well- 
ascertained symbol; and 30,1 have rejected above on independent 
grounds. The value which ranks next in probability is 50; 60 
would render Asa Dama’s reign bni b>nir, and make him live 
about 40 years, or 33 at least, after his second brother. The date 
of Mr. Wathen’s second copper-plate and of Dr. Burn’s, the grantor 
in both of which is SJladitya II, appears thus to l>e 356. Dr. Bhau 
gives under one Slladitya the date 338,' and under anothtr 346 
and 348. Ho does not tell us whether these are his interpretations 
of the figures in the two copper-plates I have been speaking of, 
l)ut if they are, I do not know on what authority ho takes the sym¬ 
bol resembling the letter sa b' represent 30 vt 40. In his own 

table of numerals he does not put the symbol under 30 or 40, nor 
dues it occur there at all. 

My conclusions therefore are that the figiire stands 
for 50, and y for 70, and that the date of the grant of 

Dharasena II, disc<ivored by Mr. Wathon is 272, and not 330, 
332, 326, 322, or 300 and odd, as given by the various writers 
I have quoted, of Dharasena IV, 326, and of Slladitya II, 356, and 
not 375. The interval between Dharasena II and Sll&ditya II is 
thus 84 years, and not 40 or 45 as the interpretations of the dates 
hitherto received have led Indian antiquarians to suppose. 
According t«) Dr. Bhau the whole dynasty did not last for more 
than 40 years." The reason generally given is that though there 
were many successiems to the GSdi during the interval, only one 
minister and his son served all the kings. But there is, I submit, 
no impossibility whatever in the circumstances of a father and 
his son holding an office for 84 years between them. Henry III and 
Edward I reigned in England for 91 years. And 40 or 45 years 
is certainly too small a period for seven or eight reigns. It 
appears to me very improbable that a son of the 
great-grandson of a king should be reigning only about 45 years 
after him. And Slladitya II, the grantor in Mr. Wat hen’ s second 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 245. 

2 Ibid, 
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plate, was the son of the great-grandson of Dharasena IT, as I have 
shown in the genealogy referred to above. 

The question remains,—To what era are these dates to be 
referred ? A Rood many antiquarians refer them to Vikrama’s, 
and some to that of the Valabhl dynasty itself. Mr. Thomas, how- 
ever, thinks the era used to be the Saka,' and our learned Vice- 
President, Dr. Bhau, has consistently maintained this for many 
years. , My humble opinion coincides with Dr. Bhau’s. Not only 
do we find the words Saka-Kala used in those records of the 
period in which the era is specified, but I think there is a reason 
why that era should have been used. The name Saka-nrpa-kala, 
or the era of the Saka king, and the fact of the existence of such 
an era, show that there was a great king from whose date it 
originated, that he and his descendants governed the country, and 
that he was a foreigner and belonged to a tribe known to the 
Indian Aryas by the name of Sakas. Now, from the Cave-Inscrip¬ 
tions and the Surastra coins, we find that the whole of Gujarat 
and a great part of Mahfirastra, with some ad.acent countries, 
were for about three centuries governed by kings who called 
themselves Ksatrapas. Though a Sanskrit etymology has been 
given to the word, there can be no question that it is of foreign 
origin and is the same as the Persian word Satrap. The earliest 
person who is known to have borne the title was Nahapana, spoken 
of in the Cave-Inscriptions as the Ksatrapa of a king named 
Ksaharata. Another Satrap was called Castana. These three 
names are unquestionably foreign and are considered to be 
Parthian. The name Sah of the Satrap dynasty of Surastra is also 
not of Sanskrit origin. It appears, therefore, that the kings who 
bore the title of Ksatrapas were Parthian by descent, though they 
were afterwards domiciled in the country, used the Sanskrit 
language, and took Sanskrit names. Nahap§na or his sovereign, 
or any one else who conquered this portion of India and esta¬ 
blished the Satrap dynasty, must have been the Saka king from 
whom the era originated. And Usavad&ta. the son-in-law of 
Nahap&na, is called a Saka in one of the Nasik Inscripiions.^ 
The era must have been used by the dynasty itself, and conse- 


1 Paper on the SRh Dynasty. 

» No. 14, JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 22. 
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quently by the people, just as wo at the present day. even in <mr 
private transactions, use the Christian era. 

When the Satraps were superseded hy the Valahhis in 
SurSstra, and by the Cfilukya.H in MahSrAstra , the .same era 
to which the people had been accustomed for about throe 
centurie.s mu.st have continued in use, and been »j.sed by tlio 
conquerin': dynasties them.selves. After the Mnrathas had 
put down the Mahomedans and established their sway, they 
always used the Mahomedan era, sometimes olouf: with, 
but often without, the Saks, notwithstanding the ejidoavfuirs 
of Shivaji to san.skriti/.e his Durbar. And this Mahomedan era 
continued to be used even by Dritish Mumlntdars, Moholknris, 
and Munsifs in their official letters until recently. From what 
has taken place in recent times, we may infer what must have 
occurred fifteen centuries of:o. If we have seen the Maratha 
Rajas and the Brahman Peshwas Ufiim: the Mahomedan .era, not- 
witbstandint: that they had the advai.tar.o of am tlier moreancitnt, 
we should certainly expect to find the Valubhls and the Cfllukyas 
usiiiK the era of the Satraps whom they succeeded, especially 
when they had no ()ther. 

And if we refer the Valabhi dates (f» the era of S'aka kinrs, we 
arrive at an intcilir.iblo .startin;;-point for llie Val.il hi era, esecr- 
tained Ity ^'ol. Tod to have commenced in A. iv 'I’he date 272 
of the f’.rant of Dliara.-iena 11, if referred to the eni of Vikr.iiiia is 
equal to 21(J A. !>, i. e., the V'alabhi era must be supposed to have 
oriKinated 103 years after Dharasena’s ^rant was executed. But 
it is difficult to conceive what event in the hi.story of tlujse kimrs, 
so important as to ^ive rise to a new ero, could have taken place 
at that time, except it be the overthrow of the dynasty or the 
destruction of Valabhi. But we have no evidence to show that 
there was a revolution in the country in 319 A. n. Valabhi was 
the capital of a kingdom in the time of Hwen Thsam:, and the 
overthrow of a reicninf: family does not appear to me to be such 
an occurrence as would /rive rise to a new era called after the 
family. It would in such a ca.‘;e bear the name of the conqueror, 
and not of the conquered. If, however, the date 272 were referred 
to the .Saka-ksla, it would be equivalent to 350 a. D., i. c., it would 
show that Dharesena II was reif;nint^ at Valabhi in the 31st year 
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of the era of his family. The best start!njr-point for the era is, in 
my opinion, the coronation of Drona-Siihha, the second son of 
Bhat&rka. The latter had, no doubt, laid the foundations of the 
greatness, of the family, but he and his first son did not assume 
the title of King, and were called Senapatis or Commanders of 
forces. Drona-siihha is the first member of the dynasty to whom the 
title of AJafiSraja or King is given in Mr. Wathen's first copper- 
plaje, and he is there spoken of as having been crowned by the 
only sovereign of the whole world, whoever he may have been. 
The independence of the Valabhl kings therefore dates from this 
event. 

After Drona-Siihha, his two brothers governed the kingdom 
successively. The reigns of brothers succeeding each other can¬ 
not be very long, and even Guhasena, the son of Dharapatta the 
last brother, and father of Dharasena IT, must have been a pretty 
old man when he began to reign, for he came to the throne after 
his three uncles and his father. Drona-Simha also must have 
received the title of Maharaja some years after he succeeded his 
• brother. I therefore think that 31 years is a sufficiently long 
period for a portion of the reign of Drona-Simha and the whole 
reigns of his two brothers and Guhasena. These considerations, 
in my opinion, go a great way towards show-ing that the Valabhl 
princeg*used the era of the Saka kin:,s. Mr. h'ergusson refers the 
dates in the grants to the Valabhl era' ; but it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive how it should have escaped his notice that 272 years~-or, 
according to the old reading, 330 years—is far too long a time for 
the reigns of Bhatarka, his four sons, and his grandson Guhasena, 
supposing even that the era began from the date of the original 
founder of the dynasty, and not from that of Drona-biihha s 
coronation. 

The conclusions, then, at which I arrive are—that the date of 
the grant of Dharasena II, discovered by Mr. Wathen is 272 Saka, 
corresponding to 350 A. D.; that of the present grant is 326 Saka 
or 404 A. D., and that of those of Slladitya II is 356 Saka, i. e., 
434 A. D. 


1 JBAS, Vol. IV, New Ssrios. p. »0. 
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Since the above was written, Mr. BurKOSis has kindly placed in 
my hands the second halves of two copper-plate r.rants id the 
dynasty found in the ruins of ValabhI. Both are »:rcotly duinuEod, 
but the smaller one more so than the other. The sxirfuco was at 
first covered over by a thick crust of some hard but brittle sub¬ 
stance, so that the letters were not distinct. What wasi'bsorvable 
on the smaller plate was the siRn-manual of the kinp and the date. 
But the date without the name of the grantor was of little use. 1 


then placed the plates in a vessel containing: water mixed with 
tamarind for a whole night, and the next morning when the hard 
substance had softened a little, scratched it off witli a knife. The 
letters are now more distinct. In the first lino of the nnallcr 
plate the following words occur 

tropii’ifiii)-; sfiSfiT^T.“Sri .Slla...w'h<'se second name Dlir-rniSditya w’as 

procured for him by his enjoyment of prosperily being... The 
part of the plate, containing the syllables li-’T forming the latter 
part of the name and two or throe words more, is broken off. Iben 
follow' the words after w'hich .^'.omc letters are illegible; 

and then “ commands ‘ Be it known to yt.u. 


Dharmflditya, w'e know’, was another name of .Siladitya, son of 
Dharasena II, and the w'ords preceding his name in other plates 
are the same a.s here. The grantor, theref to, is Siladitya I. I ho 
date is‘T'eOty . The first figure has one .sidc-.sin ke oi))y, ( n 

which account it represents 200. The .soend i.s that which 
.stands for 80 in Dr. Buro'.s platj.-. The .••.inii’un . Is r !. li'.weyer, 

on w’hicli the rogmentt; here stand is not <iuiie u ; irair.O'- line, 

and the whole has the appearur.ee of t\v., irrc.’.i.iar cirehs 
touching each other. But the figure ocean s in tUis sligiaiy modi- 
fied form on some coins' <0 the Sciii dyna; .y- I ia la. t fi;,ni(. i. i. 
so that the whole date Is 28(-. This laanm kabiy connrna. my 
reading of the date of Mr. Wathen s. fir.a, pla.and • i»< i i.dl.. oi 

the .second figure in ic. If the date of thi.s gram of iJa; son and 
successor of Dharasena II is 28G, that of ono ..f Ul'.ara.-ena hnn- 
solf may w’ell be 272. 

Those two plates,Mjrokcn and mutiluied as they are, are very_ 

2 SeTMrT¥ewWrpaper. JBBRAS, Vol. VII. uadfr Uadra SiU,. 

3 These have been translated in tin- Indian .a t.ii.iaary, Volnine I. pp. 4. ff, 
and are included in this volume later. ( >. B. U. J 

29 ( R. O. Bbandarkar’s Works, YoU JUJ 
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interesting:. Those hitherto discovered record grants of land to 
Brahmans, hut in these I observe grants made to Buddhistic 
Viharas or monasteries for the support of the mendicant priests 
fro n “ the four quarters residing in themas well as for pro¬ 
viding the means of worshipping the great Buddhas, such as 
incense, flowers, and lamp-oil. The grant in the larger plate is to 
a Vihara constructed at the village of Yodhavaka, by the minister 
Skandabhaia, who appears to have been a pious Buddhist. We 
thus see that the Valabhl kings patronized Brahmans as well as 
Buddhists, and sectarian animosity did not exist. Buddhism still 
flourished side by side with Brahmanism; and the worship of the 
images of the several Buddhas formed part of the religion. But 
I reserve these plates hn* a fuller consideration on seme future 
occasion. 


Transcrip f of the Valabhi copper-plate 

REFERRED TO ABOVE. 

' ^ 


. I-' 

q5r«nn;^^r^cE?ag;!TRp4frjir; qiT=?ri'"R ki 

RS'4'iqo'i':’4ur'iW!;qwr-iti’57,4^: nsqo5TRr,'^?iiR5TTl^'^'(R'.'4i- 

rq?ri I ? ’ I i4>m^jqRnuR»’i5i^iR‘n«iq^r •-r>^n^Rmq??r?iT ifitiT^ri^T^Rr- 


? W. 2 . ; W. 1. i^sf^ir w. 1. 

y “ST^TR: q?TR; JT^iq.qnq w. l. VV. 2 . repeats inTT|ip^_ 

6 RfRr'gTl'iiir'=i4'5il W. 1., w. 2. V4 W'. I & 2. om. one STqnfRiT. 

< w. 1. w. 1. ^0 

W. 1, 5FrijiqF;;oin4^T W. 2. W. 1. has ° W. I. 

?■=! ?y 'V. 1 . T4ji|5TRI»m'4fI. 

?6 RtiiRi® W. 1. W. 1 om. one 1%$TT. 
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tn 


•TnjT3.TI I ?? I ’rt [^1 ^PTf ^(HrwTriiwvifvrTtHnT 

91 99 

fir^i?5| *rT»’r<jtiRvmT. 


i?yi ‘T<n'm^»i%Hinn»nm Wc?HA»ri 
I TtkAicj^i j.vf I r* I nt*4i»J^i- 

irail-^'1f5iqr,gqHt;«jr^5Ti'ai1irv4r,?|) |?SI?V. 

I ?>» I WtHi'n*'■'/I' jTiJJIHH ».iT- 

{SSJe?! I I 'UflMS ^4f^:flSfi«*Bl/A?jrf^il*<,4lgir:r.«Ol^»i^'lI’Bail»IiiHi1H- 

f’!r«'TT%: I I ?g5im^5T^'5rM»r5<'tjNitt9*'iii4’dn'^ 

fF!ii%5TH4i'3i%; spnfgB’ipr qP irai niM*<ii<^'^MMr*<Hi«i(V!TCi^%4i- 

iTJHM’ninpTr’a r-'i ^'iit^ipTU4»FiM'4i%<iPtHirg^e4i- 

SlfT'iJTrr- HiMM I iy I JBlilUl- 

?riT»Hlfi%iT!m [=Tf; IQ 

[ B : ] fjfl'JH I I ^q•a5.^»^m^^^^Wj^4i‘T5T^3;l^^l^i^ 

|S'*I »iCtf<-!nHHp35T5Tm*l: 

P^!f^5T!‘*rg I r< 1 qW-^Pl^t H (a'.oit «^p: 

'4p?g’ I r'* I >2(lT(5n*TK«H<i%^?r=firH*A?P^ W*1^pJ’rT^''/\^<W- 

I I JT#Ttir: q7Wi4^^Hpf Mirrf1''4«4lJT=Ttg’<''Win*T^ 


rr,'THr=Tf=TP'47«T4f?F 1» I ‘T'Tvn^ H^'f:^,: ‘?r4t^qn^-- 

Iw ff5T4l r^r I 5y 1 I%1l 4 cH^ qf^q«mq4Kr=»^WiT- 

^Mt7Jrm*T*4'n%^'4‘^i i^.^'s 5i■ liTsrm? i s • • »4^'nfHfirT 


9 < ?5Tf5rTT W. 1. 
9 ? 5E'4nT* W. 1. 


KJPTl'’w. 1. -. 0 qp^-m w. 1. 

»r ifr'l'’ ^• 

-'4 R«- 

' TJ» -■> -e-i-aiia E« ®». 

W. 1 signifies Wathen’s first plate. 

W. 2 do second do. r 4 «; 

B., signiS«s lh« pla« tran«l.lcd in .l.c Indinn Amlqnnr,. Volume I, p. «. 
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»J|3T73T?irqifr5VqpT; \\\ \ «ftvR#f^^f5T?fi ^=71^ 

^r*4T »?Tr i(TfTii7wi: i v® i fwf?n%^;T%«?it5rai*T(^^i%5T^5- 

f2^«i*n5^Hrr?n7TB%5rgriJiMRiH^=^ii«np^ i V? i g is ^^at ig mi i ^ Hi ^ grii^ »pi?7i. 
iT!R »jq n M T <4 !Ti %*ii l !i^M l^yft^q?yPFrpT^^F3l%Jl^ffi? T I V^ I ?F5^?T?nfTr#Tft- 
»nnT?t3ngwj WWfljaiM STtpr^: | | 

37fTfr; 5ripirn'5pi?m?a5?t^ f^»Ti(^irT^ft»j^l%ir^(?fe5fni?rj?T- 
f^ra^r I vv I pgrH(q?TtftHiT^jfBj^g^?3(nBw=gTi7sriipg T*ig i jWii^!M i * i ^iHf rT^^ 

gn?^ «Pf<7i»r5P»T i v'-*. i ‘<T5in57rni'pn%*H-f5^H iiwt 

?:5^fT«5m?^'!rR''i Ti%i>r>i1q i v^ i ^ 3^?r: *jfrm=fi?njr. 

pp'n i%^?Pi5raiHtq-R-^7!P5T^N?in»t ar i v'* i sT^l^pPTifTT^Trr- 

P^: ¥|rnT5i63ir4i%??F^?«%ir ji^opt; arifi^ts??!? i v<^ i %^- 

5rr#>Tf?i^»Tf^T7^’ am^: aFf^^sr^K^'T (»r) tqfiPirB?w^ swfrfq^FFPiy' 

JFP?RB^ fr^I I V*. I '^(J^Rrif^'TlTFrnt ^<30? JT^qWRiFUH ppf: 
gi^OTrT: ^vi\>qr^ aFTTfT: sf’^.^T I ® I STTfiT: ffiTr FT, 

qWT: p^: ^^WTfT: I ■^.? I vnT^: f [5»<l] 

T^TTfi: <i7FFimiq#Tr 'i^1^5T?5=?p<n3iq:^?m!iHrDT ft- i i 

tTot .... Bs^n3i#rqHiFfFTJi^</fi4 

pi^q^ I 15rgi?iir^a4 .... J^R5F=^r5Ti5fDo^?ri%iFFn?<q^fTW5Fi?ft^ a^isnipr- 
3T5F)f?[fl‘*fo| VT^F?!^ I ''.V I Sfgl^fwqT S^TlfT: f-fTf: ^A- 

''TT: iT%PtT ^ 5T %T«5-5n%^ I yy I aqftrqp^sr- 

*m5^ ?nqTr4=^r 

Far I y^ I if; wi&'tf. i ?r?JT ir??T *i9r iJii'TW ?mr fr^ <fK5 i 

?Tl? 5 »TW)a^vf^^ Vq'lPffftf fTli^T 1 l%'?^lca}!ij^iFI% ?m% ^ 51W ?n?i: I y'» I pTf. 
T'O^ qi%q''f?TB^i6r ffTaffT I «r’E&?n =!ii5q^f ^ msjtf sr% i i^iT- 

TiTiJsr^q^^f; ^1%T|I}3 I Uitf 1 [? j H7prf^I%qi^^gvrj- 

«o \x^. a^TFS 5^5 FF. 


[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, pp. 14ff. ] 
TRANSLATION. 

Welfare ! From Valabhi. From Bhatarka the great Mahe- 
svara' who obtained greatness by a hundred wounds received in 
the midst of a circle of friends of matchless might, who, with 
main force, had subjugated their enemies—who won the attach- 
meut [ of kings ] by his gifts, respectful treatment and equable 

1 Devotee of Mahe^vara or Siva, The Valabhi kings probably belonged tp 
the M&hesvara Sect, 
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m 


conduct;, the results of that Rreatness—who, by the power of the 
kinRs attached to him, obtained sovereiRnty, and whocio ri>yal 
race is unbroken,- sprang Sri' Cjuliasena the great MUhesvara,— 
who had all his sins washed away by bowing at the lutusdike 
feet of his mother and father—who, sword in hand, from hia 
childhood manifested great prowess, by breaking the ranks of the 
maddened elephants of his enemy,--the rays of the nails of whose 
feet were mixed with the light of the crown jewels of the enemies 
laid prostrate ( at his foot ] by his valour,- -who delighted the 
hearts of his subjects by excellently protecting them, thoroughly, 
according to the method proscribed in the Smrtis,* and thus 
rendered his title of Raja literally true,—who in beauty, lustre, 
firmness, depth, genius and w'callh, excelled K4ma,^ the muon, the 
King of mountains,^ the ocean, the preceptor of the Oods,‘ and the 
Lord of wealth,*—who sacrificed hii; own interests as if they wore 
os worthless as straw, by his readiness to extend protection from 

danger to those who sought an asylum with him,.and, who 

delighted the hearts of learned men, friends and favourites, by 
giving them more wealth than was asked, and who was the very 
incarnate I moving on legs ] delight of the whole extent of the 
world. His son was Sri Dhara.sena the great Mahe-Wara—whoso 
stains of sins were wholly washed away by the water of the Gnhgi’^ 
in the shape of the rays from the nails of his father’s feet,—whoso 
wealth was fed on by hundreds of thousands of favourites,—who 
was resorted to as it w'ere, out of love for his beauty, by many 
acquired virtues,—who astonished all archers by his innate power 
and acquired skill,— who continued the charitable grants made by 
former kings,—who averted the evils destructive to his subjects,— 
who shewed himself to be the common abode of Sri* and Saras- 
vati,’—whose exploit.s placed him in the enjoyment of the wealth 

. 1 This is an honorific, prefixed to the names of kings. 

2 Law-bo(ks. 

3 The God of Love. 

4 Himdlaya. 

5 Brhaspati. 

6 Kubera. 

7 The water of the Gahgil is white, .according to Hindu pools, and rays of 
light are also white ; hence the resemblance. 

8 The Goddess of wealth. 

9 Goddess of learning. These t-wo are supposed always to live apart. 
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and power of his united enemies, and who, by exploits, obtained 
unsullied royal dignity. His son was Siladitya, the great Mahe- 
svara, who meditated on his father’s feet,—\sho filled the circle of 
all the quarters by extraordinary virtues which were united in 
him, and which delighted the whole world,—the burden of whose 
great desires was borne successfully by his shoulders, which were 
brighter than those of others, in consequence of his conspicuous¬ 
ness amongst the allies, who had obtained distinction by winning 
a hundred battles,—whom it was always very easy to please by 
writing sage epigrams, though his own mind was purified by the 
study of all sciences in all their branches,—who, though trans¬ 
cending all people in the unfathomable depth [ of his heart ], was 
of a very benevolent disposition, as shown by his good deeds,— 
who obtained great fame by clearing the obstructed path trodden 
on by kings of the Krta' age,—whose enjoyment of the sweets of 
affluence was refined by his adherence to justice, and thus pro¬ 
cured for him his other name of Dharmaditya.* His younger 
brother was Sri Kharagraha, the great Mahesvara, who meditated 
on his (brother’s ) feet, who bore the sovereign power though it 
was an object of desire to the loving elder one, who was like the 
elder one of Upendra,* as a bullock (bearer of the yoke ) bears on 
his shoulders something that is great, simply on account of the 
pleasure he took in executing his (brother’s) commands, and 
while doing so he did not allow his virtue to be diminished, 
either by love of pleasure or vexation—whose mind— though his 
foot-stool was enveloped in the lustre of the crown jewels of the 
hundred kings subjugated by his prowess— was not affected by 
arrogance, or a fondness to treat others with indignity,—to coun¬ 
teract whom ( whose power ), setting aside submission, there was 
no way even for enemies reputed for manliness and pride,—who 
by a number of pure virtues which perfumed the whole world. 


1 The kings of the Krta or the first age of Hindu Mythology were very 
virtuous; and their ways and manners were forgotten. Siladitya trod 
in their foot-steps. 

2 Literally—‘ the Sun of justice or virtue.’ 

3 Upendra is a name of Visi^u ; and the allusion here is probably to Epspa, i'' 
whoso favour BalarSma, his older brother, or guru,—the word in the origi* 
nal,—resigned the kingdom. 
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resisted with main force the pro^rress (*f ilie spt)rt of Kali.' who.^^o 
heart was noble and untouched by ail the faulis which litilo men 
are prone to,—and who obtained the first place anion.c.st men of 
valour by the royal Laksmi’ of a host of inimical kimr;' voluntari¬ 
ly embracing him, tm account of his well-known valour and skill 
in the manat’ement of weapons. Hi.s .son who meditated on his 
feet W'as Sri Dharascna, the ^reat Mahesvara, wl-.o j^ave exceed¬ 
ingly Kroat delight to tlie hearts of learned men by the acquisi¬ 
tion of all the sciences,—who in his st»>ck of virtue and Idn'rality 
in j-'ivinR away, found a device, by which was effected the defeat 
of the desires of his enemies, who, thouj!b his thoufjhts were deep 
( in his breast), in consequence of his baviiif; hren tlmn iqddy 
acquaintjd with variou.s sciences, arts, and with the ways of the 
world, was of a very benovedent disposition,-w hose unafiVeted humi¬ 
lity and chastened manners, were his t)rnaments, wlio destroyed 
the pride of all enemies by bis pow’crful and massive arm, which 
carried the tlaq of victory in a hundred battles, ami whoso com¬ 
mands were obeyed by tlie whtde circle of kinf:s, wdiose skill in 
the manafrement of weapons he bad defeated by the mij^ht of liis 
bow'. His younger brother who moditaled on his feet wa.s the 
great Mahesvara Dhruvasona, who surpas.sed } II prcvi<»us kings 
by his good decd.«,- \vhi» acctiinjdi'hcd things vhut were very 
difficult to accfjinplish, -wild was vvlour itself in a liunuin form, 
— who was re.spectcd as if he were Mann liimreli by his .‘•ulqect.s, 
with hearts full of love for his groat virtues, wlu< was the very 
lorif of h iiises' without th.' . feih: i/.ei.’,' ‘■liiiiiii;,. aial the 

caii.so of joy to others, -wlio w.'.s ti'.e vor siiii iii,*; -oan, iiu; dis- 

peller of darkness. |)y filiitii: all <iiia) wiifi i'a hrigiit liisiro 

( of his .grea,, ])ro\ve s j -wi.' i, iiispiri ; eou'i'h'nc. ' in’n •• sohjocis, 

1 Tlio principle of evil. Kali is -ir.ipo'O'l iiavo (all ■ iti tin- pru ■'■nl 

ago, .vhich is callc>l K;ili-yu;'.i. 

2 Tlio triumph of .i 1 ivi.r cou^i .ts in hi. 'fri- - g vii.,-r Inni a v-.lnntary 

oaihraro. 'I'lu' royal po-.sor ’nnl .-i.;,; o' .i;'T ■ arc pcr-oiii- 

lieil as Laksmi. wc.i.' is ;ntra<Mc<i !,y di.- 

3 i. 0 -, The moon. 

4 There is a ’I'l.i.y iicro o;. tlie wioai Kal , o' i, m, ■ •’ 'In,'!' of ihc moon ‘ 

and • an art.’ Tlu! t!iooii ha'l a!! I'cr-ii ■ i. c .% t I' II. and tlic king ,v;js 
vorsed in all the .art ,. 

5 There is a play here on the‘.vurds pr.,k!'pratyaya. anohamilia, .’Igarna 
and vidadhiina, which are techni'Ml o ri,' u-ci hy I’an.ni. The gr,inimati- 
cal mouuiug is ouclooud witbiu brak'.-ts ;ii tbo mu'. 
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as to the acquisition of wealth, the furtherance of a great many 
purposes, and the increase of prosperity [Gramatically construed— 
prescribing the addition to bases of a termination with a certain 
sense, having letters indicatory of a great many changes, and with 
the augment added on to it ] *, proficient in determining matters 
about peace,' war, and alliance [ Gram, well-versed in Samdhi or 
phonetic rules, dissolution of compounds and Compounds]; issuing* 
commands proper for the occasion [ Gram, prescribing a substi¬ 
tute for the original ] and doing ’ honour to the good by raising 
them from a subordinate position [ Gram, giving correct forms to 
words by prescribing Guna and Vrddhi changes], was thoroughly 
versed in the art of Government, and of the Salaturiya.* Though 
of great valour, he possessed a heart softened by compassion; 
though learned, he was not boastful; though he was a lover, his 
passions were subdued ; though his kindness was unchanging, he 
repelled those who were guilty. He rendered his well-known 
second name of Baladitya ( Morning Sun ) literally true, by the 
Warm* love which he engendred in men at the time of his acces¬ 
sion,* and which overspread the earth. His son is Sri Dharasena 
who bears on his forhead a crescent of the moon, in the shape of 
the mark of scars produced by rubbing his head on the earth, 
when prostrating himself at his father’s lotu.s-like feet; whose 
great learning is as pure as the pearl ornament put on his grace¬ 
ful ear in his childhood; the lotus-like palm of whose hand is 
alw’ays washed by the water [ poured in the making ] of gifts ; 
whose joy is heightened by the levy of taxes' as light as the soft 
grasp of the hand of a maiden; wi\o, like the revealed science 
of archery,® has dealt by means of his bow with all the aims in 

1 Here the words Satiiasa, Vigraha and Saihdlii arc u-icd in a double sense. 

2 SthHnu and Adesa arc the words here. 

3 HoreHho words with a double moaning arc Sa liiskara, Sddliu, Gut.ia, Vrddbii 
and VidhSna. 

4 Pdijini was a native of Saliltura, in the country to the west of tlie Indus ; 
and he is known by the name of Saliituriya or native of Balntura. 

5 There is a play on the word Anuriig-a hero, which moans ‘ redness ’ as well 
ns ‘ love.’ The light of the morning .sun is reddish. 

6 Udaya is the word hero which means 'rise’ as applied to the Sun of 
the king. 

1 A pun on the word Kara '.Nhich met. ns a ‘ tax ' tind the ‘ hand ’. 

8 The Dhanurveda so translated here, teaches how to take all sorts of 
aims ; and the king bad actually taken all aims; hence the comparison. 
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the world ( takes aims ),—whose cimimauds are tn atod hy tlie • 
circle of subject kings as the jewels worn »>n the head who medi¬ 
tates on his grandfather’s feet and who is the great Mshesvara. 
the great lor<i, the king of kings, the great ruler, the universal 
sovereign. He, enjoying gt)od health, eoinmand.i all wlmm it 
may concern :—“ Bo it know-n to you, that for the increase «tf the 
religious merit of my mother and tatiier, I have given in charity, 
by pouring water, a field of the area of 56 paces'’ at llie m utlurn 
extremity of SarkarSpadraka, a di.strict of Kikkataputra.a villag.e 
in Kalapakapatlm in Surastra, to the nrahniana .\rjuna, son <dihe 
B'rahmana Guhadhya, residing in Kikkatjiputrn, h rimrly < f 
Simhapura, honoured among the Brahinana.sof Siiiiliapiira.kimw iiig 
the four Vedas, of the Bliaradvaja gotra, end i Uident <if tlie 
C'handoga Veda. The boundaries of the field are, ('»the east the 
well Vinhal.satkka,- to the south, the field Vailaka! elkka, - to 
tlie west, the field Kuiumiii-Vinhala-Sr.tkka, to the lu rllt, ll'.e 
hold of Br.ahman:\-'fa'^U-l)hav;v Satkka ; And ah o to the 
Brahiuana Manka-Svamin,:.nn of ilie Huiltmaitai lulin'lliya, residing 
in the village of KikkaiSputra, formerly ef Siii>haiuiia, hom iircd 
among the Brahmanas of Simhapura, knowing the hair Vedas, of 
the Bliaradvaja gotra, student nf Chandoga V'oda : a well of jhean a 
of sixteen paces, at the wastern exitpuiiVy of Kikkiiaputia villai-o 
in Kalapakapatha in Suiastra. The houndarh s are:- To Ihe f ast, 
the well Catra-satkka, -to the south and west - ihe field Kuuimhi 
Candra-satkka-and to the lU’rih llie field Mahattatra<ial,aka-^attkn, 
And also at the western extremity of the village of Sarkarapadraka 
a district of Kikkaiaputra, a field of the area of 2K paces, the 

boundaries of wdiich arc,. and also a field mccsiirlng fourteen 

paces, thoboundarie-s of which arc...and abjo six pattakas* whoso 

boundaries arc :—to the oast . b) the south .to the 

west . and to the north, the boundary of the village of 

Patanaka. In this manner, the field of Vapl, of tiie extent of 182 

1 i. e. uncompromisingly obayed. 

2 Tlie word in the original is padilvarta, Ahich apiH'ar« to have been a 
square mcaiiure. 

3 The dots.indicate portions conlaining a mention of the boundarie* 

&c. left untranslated. [ N. B. 17.] 

4 Probably a certain square measure. 

30 I R. G.Bhaadarkar's Works, Vol. HI. ] 
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paces, is granted, along with its appurtenances, and whatever is 
on it, together with the revenue in kind, or gold, and with 
whatever may be grown on them, except what may have been 
granted to Gods or Brahmans before. The whole is not to be 
meddled with by r.ny officer of the king, and is to be enjoyed 
from son to grandson, and to last as long as the sun, the moon, 
the ocean, the earth, rivers and mountains endure. On this 
account no one shall obstruct any one, who, in virtue of 
this Brahman-gift, enjoy.«3 the land, plcughr. it, or allows it to be 
ploughed, or assigns it over to another person. Ail future kings, 
whether of our race or others, should, bearing in mind that power 
is transitory, and humanity frail, and knowing the good fruits 
arising from the grant of land, recognise this our grant, and con¬ 
tinue it. It is said This earth has been enjoyed by many kings, 
such as Sagp.ra and others; each one obtains the fruit when he 
is in possession. The things given in charity by kings who were 
afraid of poverty, are like flowers which have been used. What 
good man will reraime them ? The grantor of land dwells in 
Heaven for sixty thousand years, and he who takes it away, or 
allows it to be taken away, lives in Hell for as many years.—The 
Prinde Dliruvasena is minister (executive officer) here. Engraved 
by Divirapati-Skandabhala, the son of Diviropati Vaia [ ? ] bhala, 
minister for peace and war. 326 in the bright half 6‘f ^5sadha. 
My own hand [ sign manual ]. 


REMARKS. 

Three copper-plates of the Valabhl Dynasty have been hither¬ 
to deciphered and translated. Two of these were discovered by 
Mr. Wathen, and the third by Dr. Burns of Kaira. Mr. Wathen’s 
translation of one of the tw'o and his remarks on the other are 
given in the Fourth Volume of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Jour¬ 
nal. One leaf of the latter was afterwards deciphered and 
translated by the Rev. P. Anderson. The translation, a Deva- 
nagarl transcript, and a lithographed copy are given in the Third 
Volume of the Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal. A transcript 
and translation of Dr. Burn’s copper-plate are to be found in the 
Seventh Volume of the Bengal Society’s Journal. We shall distin- 
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fruish those by the numbers 1, % and 3. No. 1 records a grant of 
land by Dharasena II, the great<graudsun of the founder of the 
dynasty and the seventh in Mr. Anderson's list; and Nos. 2 and 3 
are said to be from Dhruvasena, the thirteenth in the list. 

The copper-plates now translated were put inh) my hands by 
the Editor.’ The grantor, in this case, is Dharasena IV, the twelfth 
in Mr. Anderson’s list and consequently the immediate predeces¬ 
sor of the king who is considered as the grantor in Nos. 2 and 3., 

Dr. Bhau Daji gives, in one place, the dates <*f five copper¬ 
plate grants of this dynasty,’' whilst in another ho mentiijns seven 
dates professedly derived from ct>pper-plates. But he does not 
say when or by whom so many grants r)f the Valabhl kings were 
discoverd, nor who deciphered and tran.slated them, or whore the 
plates or their transcripts and transl^tiiins are to l>o found. Mr. 
Thomas, as appears from his edition of Prinsep’s pK.suys, knows 
only of the three I have mentioned. 

The descriptions of the several kings in all these plates are 
given in the same words ; so that, so far as they go, they may ho 
considered to be copies of each other. Tl.ere are a few varietates 
lectionis, but some of these at least must be ascribed to the igno¬ 
rance or carelessness of the engraver. The published transcript 
of No. 1 is generally correct; but those of the other two are full 
of mistakes, and it is difficult or impossible in a great many 
places to make out any sense. Any one well acquainted with 
Sanskrit may ascertain the truth of this for himself by comparing 
the several transcripts with that of the present one. Many 
instances of this might be given, but I shall confine myself here 
to one. The plays on certain grammatical terms, and Salfiturlyc, 
the name of P&nini, were not at all made out by previous deci¬ 
pherers; Guna-vrddhi was read by Mr. Anderstm and the 
Calcutta scholar as Guna-bhridbhih, and SaUturlya as Ssla- 
garlyas. . But these mistakes are not in the original copper-pldtes. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are preserved in the Museum of the Bombay Asiatic 


1 The Editor of the Ir.dian Antiquary added the foot-note “They were 
kindly lent me by Major J. W. y» atson. ’ |N. B. W.) 

2 JBBBA8, Vol, VIII, p. 230, 
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Society and I have collated these (in original) with the present 
one. I did not find there the mistakes I speak of, and which ate 
to be ascribed to the transcribers. The translations based upon 
such transcripts must, of course, be equally wrong. 

The genealogy of the Valabhi kings as gathered from the pre¬ 
sent grant is as follows :— 

From Bhatarka sprang 
■| 

Guhasena. 

I 

Dharasena II. 


/ I I 

Siladitya I. Eharagraha I. 


Dharasena III. Dhurvasena, 
Dharasena IV,. 

This genealogy agrees in every respect, so far as it goes, with 
that in Nos. 2 and 3. The exact relationship between Bhatarka 
and Guhasena is not given; but in No. 1 he is represented as his 
great-grandson. No. 1 gives also the names of the several sons 
of Bhatarka who succeeded each other. 

The name of the grandfather of Dharasena IV, and brother. of 
Siladitya I, is given as Isvaragraha by the translators of Nos. 2 
and 3. In the present plate it is clearly Kharagraha and I find 
it so even in No. 2. Mr. Wathen’s reading of it was Caragraha 
which is nearer to the true name than Isvaragraha. 

From a passage in the description of Eharagraha, the younger 
brother of Siladitya, it appears that during the life-time of the 
latter, the former held the reins of government. For he is there 
spoken of as having administered the affairs of the kingdom in 
. obedience to the orders of his guru which word must, from the 
analogy of the guru of Upendra or Ersna mentioned there, as well 
as for other reasons, be taken to mean * elder brother. ’ Mr, 
Anderson has entirely misunderstood this passage. The Calcutta 
translator gives the substance of it though the bearing ; of,(the 
analogy does not seem to have been clearly icomprehended.' There 

appears to have been a sort of usurpation here,* for Silfiditya’s 
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children were passed over and the kingdom was governed by 
Kharagraha, and after him, by his lineal descendants. The line 
of Siladitya was restored after the death of Dharasena IV, as is 
evident from Nos. 2 and 3. 

According to the translators of these, the immediate successor 
of this king made the grants Nos. 2 and 3, and his name was 
Dhruvasena. There is here a double mistake. The grantt>r*s 
name was evidently Sil&ditya, as may bo ascertained by com¬ 
paring the passage in No. 2 with the corresponding <ino in the 
transcript of No. 3, and ho was not the immediate successor of 
Dharasena IV. He was great-grandson to Silftditya I, as shown 
in the following genealogy gathered fnan the original of No. 2, 
now in the Museum of the Bombay Asiatic Society 

Siladitya I. 

I 

Dorabhata. 

_L__ 

. I “1 ■■ 1 

Siladitya. Kharagraha II. Dhruvasena III. 
Siladitya II. 

Tliis last, marked Siladitya II, is the grantor in Nos. 2 and 3. 

This genealogy differs from that given by all the writers on 
the Valabhl dynasty except Dr. Bhau Daji' who does not give his 
authorities; but if they are not the same as mine, the order of 
names given above receives confirmation from what may, for the 
present, be called an independent source. 

In another list given by the same writer,* I find another 
Silftditya, placed below Siladitya II. But here again I must 
complain oT his silence as to his authorities. 

It is not likely, though there is nothing imp{)ssible in it, that 
Derabhata, the son of Siladitya, should have lived to succeed 
Dharasena IV, the grandson of his uncle. It appears to me that 
those only whose names in the plates are in the nominative case 
and have the epithet Paramamahesvara prefixed to them, were 
reigning kings. The names of Derabhata, and Siladitya, the father 


1 JBBRA8. Vol. VII. p. 116. 

2 Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 245. 
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of Siladitya II are in the genitive case in No. 2 and they are not 
styled Paramam&hesvaras. They do not seem, therefore, to have 
sa^t on the throne. 

In a few places, in the latter pftrt of the present copper>plate, 
the letters are not distinct ; so that I am not sure of the readings 
I have given of the names of the fields mentioned as boundaries 
of the pieces of land conveyed. But these names cannot be of 
any importance. 



ON TWO COPPER-PLiATES FROM VALABHi. 

{ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872, pp. 45ff. 1 

The following are tranelatinns of the second halves of two 
copper-plate grants sent to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary 
from Bhavnagar. The second and smaller «>ne, 12 inches by 8 > 4 , 
is greatly damaged ; and the letters are indistinct In many places. 
The other is 12^4 inches by lO'-i, and is in a better stale of pre¬ 
servation—the right hand edge only being brt>ken off. 

The grantor in No. I is Dharasena IV, the same as in the one 
translated at pp. 214 If, ante. The date is also the same, vi*. 32G, 
the month being M&gha instead of Asadha. The first nine lines 
and a half have not been translate^i, as the description of the 
kings in them is in almost every re.speot the same os in the cor¬ 
responding portion of the former and other Valabhl grants. 

The grantor in No. II is Siladitya I, the son and successor of 
Dharasena II, the king in Mr. Wathen’s first plate. The figured 
date is : — 


ZToOtp 

The first figure having only one side stroke, represents 200. 
The value of the second vee know fn)m Dr. Burn’s Calukya and 
Gurjara plates to be 80, and the last stands for 6 ; so that the whole 
is 286. But the date usually assigned to the father of Siladitya 
from Mr. Wathen’s plate is 332. I have shown' that this date 
has been misread and misinterpreted. The first figure in it 
stands for 200, and the value I have assigned to the second 
from evidence available is 70. The date therefore is 272. 

These two plates, broken and mutilated as they are, are very 
interesting. Those hitherto discovered, record grants of land to 
Brahmans ; but both these record grants of land to Buddhist 
monasteries or Viharas. In the larger plate, the village fif 
Yodhavaka is assigned to a VihBra constructed by the minister 

1 In a paper in the JBBBA8, Volume X, p. G6flr. This paper h.as been 
published in this Volume, ante, pp. ZliO, 
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Sksndabhata, who appears to have been a pious Buddhist. Wc 
see from these, that the Valabhl kings patronized the Buddhist-s 
as well as the Brahmans : Buddhism flourished at the time side 
by side with Brahmanism, and the worship of imeiges formed part 
of the religion. The geneology of the Valabhl dynasty has been 
given at pp. 236 f, ante. The dates’ gathered from the copper¬ 
plate grants, I know of, are given below. I believe, for reasons 
in the paper just referred to, that the era used in these grants is 
that of tbe Saka king. 

Dharasena II. 272 Saka or 350 A. D. 

i^laditya I ... ... ... 286 Saka or 364 A, D. 

Dharasena IV ( 2 grants ) ... 326 Saka or 404 A. D. 

Siladitya II (2 grants ) ... 356 Saka or 434 A. d. 

Translation of Plate I. 

Sri Dharasena, the great Mahesvara, the great lord, the king of 
kings, the great ruler, the universal sovereign, who meditate.s on 
his grand-father’s feet, enjoying good health, commands all whom 
it may concern :—Be it known to you that for the increase of the 
religious merit of my mother and father I have ( assigned ) to the 
assembly of the revered mendicant priests of the Mahayana 
(schooD'Coming from the four quarters to the’monastery constructed 
by Divira-pati Skandabhala in the village of Yodhavaka in 
Hestava-prahSra in Surastra, the four divisions of the same 
village of Yodhavaka :—viz., three for the purpose of ( pi-oviding) 

clothing, food,' [ means of ] sleeping and sitting.and medicine : 

for the purpose of [providing] the means of worshiping and 
washing the glorious Buddhas, viz., fragrant ointment, incense, 
flowers, and oil for lamps, and for executing repairs to the monas- 
stery (lit. for putting aright the broken parts ); and the fourth 
part of the same village for the further digging, clearing or 
repairing of the tank dug at the same place by Divirapati Skanda- 
bhata, and thus for providing water just at the door, (lit. at the 
root of the feet). In this manner, by pouring water, the village 


1 Piis explained as *fl jfsrei. Pipda is a ball, i, «• 

of rice in this case, and pRta is dropping ; hence it means the dropping 
of a ball of rice in the Bhik^u's bowl. 
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is assiRiiDtl as a charity Kraut to tho in.-n:\story. aiul the tank 
along with its appurtenances, ami whatever is on it, with tlio 
creatures living therein, the revenue in grain ami g. hi. th.e 
defects’ in its condition, and whatever nmy grow in it spontane¬ 
ously. The grant is exclusive of whatever may have 1 een given 
to gods or Brahmans helore ; is not to he inlerfcred with hy tho 
officers of the king ; an I is to last on the pi incii>!o of a Imle* in 
the earth, as long as tho moon, sun, ocean, earth, rivers, and 
mountains endure. Therefore no one sliall ohstruct tlio reveroil 
mendicant priests in the act of idouKhing tlu* land, causing it to 
bo ploughed or assigning it over { to some person ), in virtue of 
this its couditi«)n a.s an a.ssignuient of (Jods, AH future kings, 
whether of our race or others, hearing in miml tliat power is 
transitory and Imnuinity frail, and knowing tl\e good fruits ordi¬ 
narily arising from grants t»f land, should recognize this our 
grant and continue it. It is said, iVc. ( the rest as in the transla¬ 
tion »)f tho plate ( in tho proceeding article. 1). 'l lm prince Dliruvii- 
sena is executive olTicor here. 

Engraved by Diviraprrti Skamlahliaia, the son r>f Bivirajinti 
Vatra (?) Bhatti, minister for peace ami war. S. 32G, the fifth 
day of the dark half of Mftgha. 

1 To the list of oxi’ressioiis, tin* seii';i's ufnro not known, 

given by Prof. Dowsoii, I miglif add rr JiriTM'jri wliidi occurs in sovernl 
plates. I have however tr.inslated it as in the text. 

^ _This exprcs.sion IJluniiicchidranyltya, wliich occur.s in a great 

many coppor-plafcs, and which no one h.is yei atterni'icd to cxid.iin, may 

have .some reference to tile circumstance that hole;s in tlie cartti .are not 

Permanent but arc tilled up in the course of tune, 'lliat tins fact waa 
often the subject tif tlutuKht and roniark is shown by tlie story ( in tho 
Taitt. Sarii. II. 5, and in the Bh.lgavafa I’urdigi VI. 9, and other work# ) 
that Indra transferred the sin he incurred by killing \ isv.irupa, tho son 
of Tvas^f - among other oltjocts and person.s- to the earth, and in considera¬ 
tion of her having taken it, gave her a boon, that all lioles made in her, 
would bo tilled up in time. The sense of the sentence tlien is -thiat a 
grant is to last as long as the sun, the moon, die., shall endure on the 
principle of holes in tho earth ( NySya me.ans a princi|de ; compare the 
Takra-Kaup'Jinya and other NyJlyas ): that is. as holes in the earth are 
filled up in time and the earth is w hole egain and so unchanged, «o a 
grant should .survive all revolutions &c., au<l last unchanged for ever. 

31 I R. G, Bhandarkar'-s Work.> Vol. III. 1 
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My own hand. 

Plate II. 

Transcript of the second half of another grant to a Buddhist 
Monastery, found in the ruins of Va'ahhI. 

qRR«Tff>^; 9fil%c)ST. ( ? ) 

. ... (^) 

.^r*nsr[«rqriR5^f5^r^r^ (V) 

?KRfTi%finqqii%5at^(^vjnu?rrafi(^3Hqw 5^5rTiqoscnH5T*RWST,.. (v) 

qRippirw *T»iq?if uj--ii'gqiwi*ii?q^q^t55wqTn>n»T 

^ (> ) 

?5Finq TTcTrfrVR^i^ [ ? J T^rr^sr [ ? ] nw . (?) 

^5r .M { '») 

&c. [The rest as usual, a word or two 

only differing ]. 


[ : j 5^fli%f3pT5Tf: . (?•') 

.=<<^6 %|i3 q ^11. (?5) 


Translation of Plate II. 

Srisila., the great Mahesvara, whose other name, procured for 

him by the enjoyment.was Dharmaditya, commands persons in 

office or holding commissions.great ( and small) and 

others. “ Be it known to you, that for the increase of 

the religious merit of my mother and father, I (have assigned ) 

a field named. on the northern side of the river, in the 

village of Raksara-putra (?) in . Palatirolahma (?) and 

also a field.in the village of Udrapadraka, to the assembly 

of the revered mendicant priests coming from the four quarters, 
and residing in the monastery constructed by.for ( provid¬ 
ing ) clothing, food, and (the means of ) sleeping and sitting. 

...and for the purpose of ( providing ) fragrant ointment, incense, 
flowers, oil for lamps for the glorious Buddhas, and for the 
.repairing of the monastery (lit. putting aright the broken parts ). 
These fields are granted by pouring water, along with their ap¬ 
purtenances, &c. &c. ’’ (the rest as usual ). 

The son Bhattaditya-yasah is executive officer here. Written 
.. 286 on the 6fch day of Vaisakha Vadya. 

My own hand. 






















A MORBI COPPER-PLATE WITH TRANSCRIPT 
AND TRANSLATION. 

[From the Indian Antiquary, Volume II, 1873, pp. 25:f. ] 

{ This article appeared with the followinR prefatory Note 
by the Editor of the Indian Anti(|uary : “ Througli the kindnesa 
of Major J. W. Watson a loan of this plate was obtained 
from the Morbi Darbar more than a year ago and a facsimile 
made, which, however, has only recently been printed. I'here 
were two plates a few years ago, but the first luis gone 
amissing: it is svjpposed that it was lent nml never returned. 
This is greatly to he regretted, as it d<iublless gave the gencalopy 
of the royal donor. The date is given in words wliich interpret 
the figures for Sarhvat 585 in the penultimute line. In this the 
figure 5 is recognisable enough; the vertical stroke with a line over 
it for 8, though found elsewhere, is less usual—Kd.") N. B. U. 

Transchipt. 

0 0 . 

T>jn?5inr»T?3i^ sqihvr; mO- 

^ ^ ■^irT^Tqr-^Fqi ! jiqg^''T7<‘'rq!Hi%qq'«riU'T- 

^ ^ 'fPr* 

II fit [^] i%r^ 

^ fn^ 1 V ^ ^ I 5FI* 

?nrenfq gwii% ii [ij J i 

qfTint fir sTBrann'iBimn: ii u«ii?'q- 

I iq»«i5qiMj|ffiMriq qifn qu? ?riq: 'p»i?fi^ ii 

f^irqgf%q ^ n ^ ft’ 

Sf^; ii q^qisfiRin 55T^r=t »wh 1 i qft 

II q-Ti^anlqw 
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[ I?] f-Ti: t f^?«r^iiTi% [:] 

[r] ipT[ [:] 5n?T5Tftt7T 

[ ^ ] ff^F^T II ^ 11. 

Translation. 

[ It ] is given by pouring water to the Brahmans—and Jfijjaka, 
the sons of Slhaditya, residing in the —hmana Agrahara, of the 
' Sandilya gotra and student of the Maitrayaniya [ Sakha ], to be 
enjoyed hy their descendants as long as the moon, the sun, and 
the oceans endure, on the occassion of Rahu’s touching the disk 
of the sun, for the performance of the Brahman cere.monies-Bali, 

■ Caru and Vaisvadeva, with a view to the increase of the holy 
merit and fame of himself and parents. No country officer shall 
hinder or obstruct these two in the enjoyment of this. And future 
kings, whether of our race or others, bearing in mind the common 
fruit arising from grants of land, the transitoriness of all power, 
and the fact that humanity is as fleeting as a drop of water 
standing on the leaf of a lolus blown over by a violent breeze; 
seeing that life is full of ineradicable misery, and momentary; 
observing that the store of wealth accumulated with excessive 
toil is as unsteady as the flame of a lamp open to (in contact with) 
wind; desirous of being free from censure; wishing themselves 
to bo, like the regions of the sky, shrouded in a veil of glory as 
pare as the light of the autumnal moon with her spotless disk; 
and. endowed with the purest mind—should, at our solicitations, 
confirm this grant of ours. And having reflected on the declara¬ 
tion of the covenant about the five cardinal sins led down by 
pious Kings of old, and mentioned by the Munis Vyasa and 
others, they should, at our repeated solicitations, remember this 
saying of the authors of the Sinrtis :—The grantor of land dwells 
in Heaven for sixty thousand years; while he who resumes it or 
approves of its being so resumed, dwells in hell for as many 
years. He who takes away the land granted by himself or others 
incprs the sin of killing a hundred thousand cows. The resumers 
of Brahman gifts are born as large serpents dwelling in the dry 
hollows of trees in the waterless forests of the Vindhya. What 
good man will resume the gifts made by former kings for the sake 
of religious merit, prosperity, and fame, which are like flowers once 
worn or matter vomitted? Thus reflecting that prosperity and hu- 
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man life are as fleeting as drop of water on a lotus-leaf, and calling 
to mind all that is said here, one should not blot out the fame of 
othera Five hundred and eighty-hve years of the Guptas having 
elapsed, the king granted this when the disk of the sun was eclipsed. 
Jajft&gya, of a pure mind has written this charter of the king 
who rivals Nrga and Nahusa - a charter containing graceful 
lines of letters, charming on account of the apt words, distinguish¬ 
ed by its various precepts, and shining by its good and auspici¬ 
ous utterances, like a Brahman whoso mouth abounds with such. 
Saihvat 585, 5th of the bright half of Ph&lguna. Sign-manual of 
J&ihka. Engraved by Boddaka, the son of Samkara. 



TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF A COPPER-PLATE 
GRANT OF THE FIFTH CENTURY A. D., 

FOUND IN GUJARAT. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume X, 1871-74, pp. 19flf.] 

The paper was read on the 13th of April 1871, before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.—N. B. U. 

The Tamra-patra, a transcript and translation of which I have 
the pleasure of submitting to the Society to-day, consists of two 
rectangular plates, each 1114 inches long and 654 wide, originally 
joined together by two thick rings passing through two holes in 
one of the longer sides of each. One of the rings is lost, but the 
other is in a good state of preservation, and has a conical ball of 
copper attached to it, on which the seal is impressed. The lines 
of engraved letters are parallel to the longer sides. The copper¬ 
plate was found in a village in the Surat Collectorate by Mr. 
Manekji Aderji, G. G. M. Q, and sent to me to be deciphered and 
translated. 

The characters are a variety of the Devanagarl, resembling 
that given in the fourth line of Prinsep*s Table, which was used 
in Gujarat in the early centuries of the Christian era. There 
is, however, some difference in the formation of several letters. 
The 5T differs from Prinsep’s in having the upper-most horizontal 
stroke turned up and twisted, arrd the ^ looks like the Roman B 
with the perpendicular stroke placed horizontally. There are two 
vareities of one resembling that given by Prinsep, and occurring 
also in the Girnar Inscriptions, which consists of two perpendi* 
cular strokes on a horizontal one, that to the left being twisted at 
the upper end ; and the other looks like the Greek p. The and 
the matra look exactly like those in the modern Devanagarl. The 
writing is incorrect in many places, which circumstance 
increased the difficulty of deciphering. 

The language of the copper-plate is Sanskrit. It purports to be 
a grant of a village named Recchcharaminthe district of Ahkule- 
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svara in Gujurat, to ono Narayana, the si»n of (ioviiula, a Ujivodi 
Brahman of Kasyapa (lotra, residing in Abhicchatro. The 
king who granted it belonged t*> the fiurjjara dynasty, and waa 
named Dadda.* His father’s name was Jayabhata, and his grand 
father’s Dada. From the sign-manual it appears that Dadda 
had another name, which was Prasanta-rnga, atid Jayahhata was 
also called V ica-raga. But these sound like euphonious epithets 
t»r titles, and could hardly have been proper muuos, for the first 
means ono whoso passions are cooled, ” and tlie other "one whoso 
pass ons have disappeared or ceafod to exist," oxpressi.ins which 
persons who are relieiouF, or affect to be so, delight in. The 
writer or enl;raver was a minister of tl e name i-f Heva, the son 
of Madhava. From the openin'^ benediction, the seat of the 
dynasty apiJears t > have been Hr.iach. The date is ,Iye.'-tha, 
amaviisya or new-moon day, 41T of Saka Nipa, i. e , of the ora 
now known as Salivahana’s, cornsismdimr to tlio tllh of June, 
493 A. D. The seal bears the name of Dada, grand-father of tho 
reigning sovereign. 

Ihe grant is in the usual style of such documents, but boars 
what I should consider a family likeness to the V'alabhl or other 
Gujarat copper-plates. Severiil exi ressions may be quoted in 
support of this views. The reading, for instance, of some of the 
verses froip Mahabhdrala, is the same in all tlicso plates, while 
in the Southern grants it is different. 

In the Seventii Volume of the Journal of the A.siatic Society 
of Bonsai, is publisho 1 a tran.script of a grant made by a king 
of the Gurjjara dyna.sty, along with .‘iomo obsi rvation.s on it. A 
fresh transcript of it has boon given by Prof. Dowson in the first 
Volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Kow Series 
In this a few of the mistvkes of tlie first have been corrected. 
Prof. Dow'son has collated with it another grant of the same king, 

• The word is Srtmaddadda. If Sri only *’erc tnken to he the honorilic pro¬ 
lix, as it always is, the name would be Maddadda : if Srimad, it would bo 
Dadda. Prof. Dow ion's facsimiles favour the latter supposition, though 
Srimad, I must say, I have never found u.iod as a prefix to the names of 
kings; and even in the present plato, the prelis is Sri in the case of Jaya- 
bhata, the second king. The same remark holds good in the case of the 

name Dadda. 
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similar to it in most respects, and given facsimiles of both. The 
oopper-platei were discovered at Kaira by Dr. Burns. These we 
will distinguish by the Nos. 2 and 3, as the Professor has done. 
The present grant is by the same king as these two, the reasons 
for the statement being decisive. The king in Dr. Burns* plates 
belongs to the Gurjjara dynasty, as in the present grant. His 
name is Prasanta-rSga, as given in the sign manual, which, how¬ 
ever, the editors of the Bengal Society’s Journal read PrasSnga- 
raga; and his father’s name is Jayabhata and also Vltaraga. The 
Writer’s name is, as in the present copper-plate, Reva, and six 
lines of the eulogy of one of the kings correspond, word for word, 
in all the three. Ahkulesvara and Broach are also mentioned 
there, though the occasion is different. But the grand-father’s 
name is Dada in the present copper-plate, and Samanta-datta in 
both of Dr. Burns*, and the second name of the reigning sovereign 
given in the body of these latter is, according to Prof. Dowson, 
Sridatta-kusall, while it is Dadda in the former. Now, there can 
be no question that the Professor has misread the name of the 
king; for the word Kusall means “ enjoying health,” and is used 
in mosts of the grants I have seen, where it is only thus to be 
interpreted. The usage of the country, to this day, also requires 
that this word, or an expression equivalent to it, should be u.sed 
by the writer of a letter with reference to himself, before speaking 
of the matter in hand. Besides, in the present copper-plate and in 
No. 2, the word preceding Kusall has the nominative termination 
( visarga ) attached to it, which shows that Kusall is an inde¬ 
pendent word, and forms no part of the one that precedes. Again, 
the word Sri is a mere honorific prefix used before the names of 
kings: so that the real name is reduced to Datta. Now, referring 
to the facsimiles, I find that the letters the Professor reads as two 
<’s are exactly similar to the first, which he takes to be a d, and 
are clearly two d’p. The name therefore, is Dadda. Again, in the 
facsimile of No. 3, the king’s name looks like Daddam. But the 
letter which resembles /«, and is so read by Professor Dowson is 
in reality the symbol’ for the Jihva-mullya, which according tc 
Panini, VI ‘ I. 3. 37, is an optional substitute for visarga before a 
hard guttural. The name therefore, may be taken to be the same 


1 I have since seen this symbol, before ^ in several Valabbi plates. 
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in all the three plates. Now. ar to Siinnnfa-dart:’'., I .am inclined 
tt> d<»ubt the faithfulno.ss of the fac -ImiK'.-; in th!.: imso I'or, as 
the natne stands there, it is withoui ihe ahno; i indesj'en''al>le pro- 
fiz of Sri which wo find in the ca'-e o! ho.h the iitiier names and 
in almost all other c*»pper.i)laies. T.his Sr) li.i. lu-rhaps been 
misread by the decipherer as Si. .\nd tne lla.ta hi'Hijf in this 
case also Dadda. the name i.s very l.ktly t!u' s.'ime. or nearly 
the same, as hi the pro ont plate Or j ( rliajts t)u> \v..rd Sumanta. 
signifyinE as it does “ a sulxirdlna.e prince . r ch ef," may liave 
been used in No.s. 2 and ;J as a litle. Tl.e d;iU‘ al; o ..f Dr. Hun..s* 
plate.! are iierfectly Ciinsistenl; witli t’le ' of their com¬ 

mon ( rigin. That of N . 2 i.s ;JSO, and of No ;hs5. 1. e . ihe first 
K^ant was made <Jj and the .second 112 year.- lu.'lor;* pr(•^^•nt one. 
And 37 year.i are not too long a per!o<! for a ,/iiu le reign. Prof. 
Dowsoii and the editt)r.s of tlie Ht*ngal tsi ciety'-- J<iurii;il coiisiiier 
the dates 380 and 3S5 to refer ti, t!ie era of \’ikramaditya, hut the 
only reason is the use of the wnnl .'ainvatsara. Tliis word, how¬ 
ever, means simply a year, and does not iiidlcale any reference to 
a particular ora. And this is confinno.! I>y it; u e in tlie present 
grant, with the oxpross’un Saka-Ni pa-k iJa before it. The commoii 
origin of the three grants, therefore, would nectc sitiue the date,; 
380 and 385 being taken to refer to the S'aka ora. loir if tliey 
were not so taken, the interval l)oL\veen tliis and tiio t/tlier two 


grants would be about 171 and HU» years. 

But as some antiquarians think that Saka-Ntp.'i-kala is often 
COU', founded with the Samvat era " oven by iiidigeiiou.s writers,"' 
it may be said that notwithstanding the me of that expre.^sion in 
the present copper-plate its date 417, as well as those of Dr. 
Burns’, may refer to the era of V^ikramaditya. Tlii.s point can, how¬ 
ever, be easily determined. In the pro; ent grant, mention has 
beed made of the occurrence of a .‘■olar eclipse on the day 
on which it was executed. I wrote io my respected .^'riend 
Prof. Keru Lak.shman, a few days ;»go, tn ascertain if there was 
such an eclip.se on the Amava.sya or conjunction day of Jyestha 
in the year 417 of .Salivahana, and alsf) wlietlicr there w’.aK a pos.si- 
bilifcy of an eclip.se ondhe same clay of the .‘^arne year of the 
Saihvat era. His answer is that, on a rough calculation, he finds 


I 8«e Dr. Bhau Daji on Merutuhga*.'! Tbsraviili, JBBiCAS, Voi. IX, page 156, 
39 I R. G. Bbsndarkar’s Works, Vol. HI. j 
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that on that day, which, supposing the era to be SalivShana’s, 
corresponds to the 9th of June, 495 A. D., the distance of the sun 
from the moon’s ascending node was about 12*’ 14'. He therefore 
thinks that there was a solar eclipse on that day; but it must 
have been a partial one, and have be^un in the afternoon, a short 
time before sunset. But on that day of that year of the Samvat 
era, there was, he says, no possibility of an eclipse, since the sun’s 
distance from the node was about 8 signs and 9°. This, therefore, 
proves that the date of the present copper-plate, and hence those. 
of Dr. Burns’ No. 2 and No. 3, refer to the Saka era 5 and that the 
use of the word Sarhvatsara dees not by any means show the era 
to be Vikrama’s. And, by the way, it would also appear that it 
is more reasonab'e to regard the era used in other Gujarat copper¬ 
plates, such a.s those of the Valabhi dynasty, to be that of the 
Saka king, than to assume it as the Samvat, since the three plates 
of the Gurjjara dynasty I have been considering, may well he 
taken to indicate the prevalent usage. And this supposition 
thoroughly agrees with the Valabhi era discovered by Colonel 
Tod from a Somnath Inscription, which began in 319 A. D. One 
would naturally take this era to commence from the date of 
Bhatarka, the founder of the family, and not from that of any of 
his successors, as Mr. Wathen has done without any good reason, 
though one of these may have brought it for the first time into 
use. The date of the copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena, the sixth 
in descent from Bhatarka, published in the Seventh volume of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, is 365,' which if taken to 
refer to the Samvat would correspond to 309 A. D., i. e., ten years 
before the foundation of the dynasty. But if, however, the era 
were assumed to be that of Salivahana, the date would corres¬ 
pond to 443 A. D., that is, the interval between the first king of the 
family and the person sixth in descent from him would be 124 
years, which, I think, is a reasonable period. The editors of the 

1 I have shown in a paper since read at a meeting of the Society that this 
date must be read as 356, and that the moat probable starting point for 
the Valabhi era is the coronation of Dropasirhha, the second son of 
Bha^Srka, and in another, published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, that 
the grantor in the plate referred to in the text, is SilSditya II, the eighth 
in descent from BhatSrka. [ Both these papers have been pfintedi antti 
Ji. B. U- J 
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Joursftl, simply from the occurrence of the w(ird SamvatsAra, taka 
the era used to be Vikramas, and give up t\ lonol Tod’sdisci»vcry 
of the Valabhl era, from its inconsistency with iT.oir supisisition. 
But we Bee that the two dates are pcrfcc tly roconcileable if we 
take the era of the Saka king instead of the Ham vat. 

Mr. Thomas ha.s reprinted, in his edition of IVinsep’s Essays, 
the two papers in the Bengal Asiatic Soc’icty’s .lournnl which I 
have noticed with the remark “ that the dates of ail thoHo doouo 
mente require accurate re-examination and revision, and that the 
geographical questions involved demand oven in a greater degree 
an exact and formal definition.’’ 

The present copper-plate grant throws, 1 think, much light f>n 
those questions. We have seen that the era used in this and the 
other grants of the Gnrjjarn dynasty is that of the .Sake king; 
that the word Saihvatsara does not by any means denote the 
Samvat era, and that if the usage indicnie 1 by these grants were 
understood to be applicable to Vnlabhl plate?, tlioir dates W(nild be 
consistent with the discovery of Colonel Tod. 

The seat of the Gurjjara dynasty w'as Bmach. But this appears 
to have been the name of the city, as well as of the country 
around it. In the Narmada-Mahltmya, Bhrgu-Kaccha is men¬ 
tioned as a holy place on the northern bank <jf the river, about 
two miles long from east to w-est,' and the deseription.s of many 
other similar places farther down the river wiml up with the 
remark, “ Thus ends the description of sucli and such a place in 
Bhrgu-Kaccha. ” Hwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller, also 
•peaks of a kingdom of Broach. Ahkule^vara, mentioned in the 
plate, has preserved its name unaltered. 

About four miles to the north-east of Elas, in the vicinity of 
which the copper-plate was found, is the village of Walner, which 
aeems to correspond to the Varanera of the grant. It is eight 
miles to the South-w'est of Ahkulesvara. The river VarandA 
appears to be the modern Wand Kharce ; and about a mile and a 
half from Walner is the village of Surihani, answering to the 
Sarathuam [ or Arathuam J of our plate. Siinthavadaka, which is 

.wwrr 9^: il 
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mentioned as the eastern boundary of RScchavam, I have not 
been able to discover on the map, though there is such a place as 
Kothadara there. But from the other places I have found, RSc- 
chavam, the village conveyed by the grant, appears to be the 
modern Rachoed. 


Transcript, 

^ ^ ^f|3nf^3^r»i^5R5S5PHT^r" 

V [ TT ] VzrRI?Iff^ [ JR ] 

^ «f|PN?n!T3:^RWfN3t: 

10 #I«#q55^5ki^^^fq»: qTRtiNRRigR^f ] ^W- 

1 *» R«qi^ Gsq<%^WTfii- 

^i?«R%qTgNqsywiRtrr- 


1 This may I think bo also read as though the letters exactly 

look like the R 1 find in other places in the copper plate* 
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Translation. 

Security [ freedom ] from interruption in the race of victory 
calculated to violate the gate of the city of Bharukaccha. There 
was Srimad-Dada,—whcse fame mid glory, as purely bright as the 
lotus blown open by the rays o" the moon darting forth from an 
envelope of clouds, filled the cavity of the sky;—the bright achieve¬ 
ments of whose sword the wives of the inimical chiefs slain by 
him in the innumerable battles, sang as it were in the morning by 
means of their cries of lamentation,—who-3e person was adorned 
by a crown shining with the refulgent rays of a crore of diamonds 
polished by being rubbed against the lotus-like feet of gods, 
Brahmans, and preceptors —whose stock of religious desert, which 
is the only thing that enables one to go to Heaven, was always 
increasing in consequence of his liberally fulfilling the desire for 
wealth of the begging poor, the helpless, the distressed, and of the 
belated way-farer,—and who, propitiating proud damsels angry 
on account of love-<iuarrels by addressing sweet words to them, 
showed himself to be a skilful gallant,—and who dispersed by 
his many bright virtues the thick darkness of Kali. His son was 
Jaya-bhata, who showed the valour of a young lion, by achieving 
with his sword the destruction of the herds of elephants belonging 
to his enemies,—and who by his diversions on both sides of the 
sea, and the unstinted flow of his bounty,’ realized in himself 
the qualities of the guardian elephants of the quarters,—and who, 
on the high cloud-breasts* of the sky-LaksmI, rubbed sandal¬ 
wood ointment in the shape of his glory as pure as a crystal or a 
ball of camphor. His son Srimad-Dada, who has dispelled the 
darkness that grew thick and intense through the power of evil, 
and overspread the whole earth,—who has purified all the 
quarters by his very great kindness,* and embellished the world 
of the living,—who possesses true knowledge, and has become 
the luminary of the Gurjjara dynasty,—who has obtained the five 

1 There is a play on the word D5na here, which means. * giving ’ as well as 
the * humour flowing from the temples of an elephant.’ The other words 
in the compound may also be interpreted in two ways. 

2 A play on the word Payodhara, whioh means *a cloud* as well as the 
* female breast 

9 A play on the word Sneha, which means ‘ oiliness * as well as ‘kindness.* 
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great sounds, and is the great king of kings,—enjoying good 
health, commands all governors of districts and sub-divisions; 
all villagers; those in office or une.uployed, great men, chief 
men, &c.:— 

Bo it known to you, that for the increase of my father’s, 
mother’s and my own, holiness and goodness as regards the next 
world, I have granted, by pouring water, on the new-moon day of 
Jyestha, in the year of the Saka king four hundred and seventeen, 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse, to Bhatta Narayaua,—the son of 
Bhalta Govinda, residing in Abhicchatra,—rer^pected among 
persons conversant with the four Vedas,—of the Kasyapa Gotra, 
-and student of Bahvrcha ( Bgveda ), for the proper execution of 
the rites of Bali, Caru, Vaisvadeva, Agnihotra, the five great 
sacrifices, &c., the village of Racchchavam, situated in the district 
of Ahkulesvara, the boundaries of which are the village of Vara- 
nera in the east, the river Varandc. to the south, the village of 
Sunthavadaka to the west, and Sarathuam to the n(<rth, this 
village, with these boundaries specified, along with the hamlets 
and whatever pertains to it; along with the revenue in grain or 
gold, and with whatever may 1 e raised on the land by labour 
except what in the village may have been granted to Gods and 
Brahmans before—the said grant not to bo interfered wicn by the 
delegates of the king; to last as long as the moon,toe sun, the sea, 
the earth, rivers, and mountains shall endure, and to be enjoyed 
from father to son (lit. son to grandson ). Therefore, no obstruc¬ 
tion should be made to him, who, in virtue of the rights conferred 
by this Brahman grant, ploughs the land or causes it to be 
ploughed, enjoys it or ma:-'es another enjoy it or assigns it to 
another person. So also should future kings, whether of our race 
or others, knowing the fruits ordinarily arising from grants of 
land, and bearing in mind that prosperity is unsteady like a drop 
[ of water ] and transitory, and life as fleeting as a drop of water 
at the end of a blade of grass, confirm and continue this our 
grant, as if it w'ere their own. For it is said Many kings, 
such as Sagara and others, have enjoyed the earth, but the fruit 
to each lasts only so long as he is in possei^sion. ” And he who, 
with his good sense enveloped in the darkness of ignorance, 
should take away this land or approve another person s doing so, 
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would be SB sinful as if be had committed the five great sins and 
five minor sins. For it is said by the revered VySsa, the editor 
of the Vedas ;—“He who grants land lives in Heaven for sixty 
thousand years, while he who takes it away, or approves of its 
being so taken away, passes so many years in hell. The grants 
made in past times with the view that they might conduce to 
raise a man’s moral desert, wealth, or fame, are like flowers worn 
and withered. What good man would resume them ? O King, 
O Thou, the best of the lords of the earth ! do maintain with care 
a grant of land made whether by thyself or anybody else; to 
maintain a grant is a greater virtue than to make one 

This is written by Reva, the son of Madhava, counsellor in 
];>eace and war. This is the sign-manual of myself, Pras§,ntar3^ga, 
the son of Srl-Vltariga. 



ON THE VALABHt CHRONOLOGY. 

( From the Indian Antiquary, Volume III, 1874, pp. 303f. J 

( The following appeared as a letter, dated 24th August 1874, 
to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary, in reply L) a letter from 
Mr. Jas. Ferprusson, charging Sir R. G. Bhandarkar with having 
so curiously misquoted him,” in his paper on tlie Interpretation 
of the Valabhl Dates (printed earlier here ). Mr. Fergusson’s letter 
appears in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, pp. 235f. )-N. B. U, 

Allow me to say a few words with regard to the charge of 
misquotation brought against me by Mr. Kergu.sson.' He himself 
quotes the passage in my article, on which he founds the charge, 
in a mutilated form ; for he omits an important clause at the end, 
which is calculated to throw light on my real meaning. Tlio 
whole passage is :— 

“ Mr. Fergusson refers the dates in the grants to the Valabhl 
era, but it is difficult to conceive how it should have escaped his 
notice that 272 year, or, according to the old reading 330 years, 
is far too long a time for the reigns of Bhatarka, his four sons, 
and his grandson Guhasena, eren i/ial llit> rm N^tjnn 

from the date of the oriyinal founder of the d!j 7 i(tsl!/, and not from 
that of Droiriasifhha's Coronation ” The words in Italics have not 
been given by Mr. Fergusson. 

It would, I think, appear from this that my meaning is as 

t 

follows :—On the supposition that the era of the Valahhi dynasty 
began with the founder of the dynasty or with Dronasimha’s 
Coronation,—the only rational suppositions that can be made,— 
it would be necessary to as.sign 272 or 330 yoars or thereabouts to 
the six reigns,—a period which is too long, if the dates in the 
Valabhl plates were taken to refer to the Valahhi era. This neces¬ 
sity has,” escaped Mr. Fergusson’s notice,” i. e., he has left out of 
sight the fact that the cnly rational hypothesis is that the 
era should have derived its initial date from either of the 
two events ; and also the consequences of tlie fact, viz. that it 

• Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, pp. 235f. 

93 ( R. O. Bhandarkar's Work?, Vol. III. J 
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would be nocos.sary to aPRign too long a period, i. e, 272 or 330 
years to thcec Bix reigns. This is my meaning. 1 have not said 
categorically that Mr. Fergusson assigns 272 or 330 years to the 
six reigns, Tt was thoroughly immaterial to my argument how 
many years he actually assigned to those reigns, which assign¬ 
ment must be quite arbitrary. • My object was to give reasons 
why the Valabhl dates should not be referred to the era of the 
dynasty, and this I have done In the sentence complained of by 
Mr, Fergusson. I think the gist of my paper as a whole, and the 
concluding clause I have italicized, ought to have saved me from 
being misunderstood ; but since they have not proved adequate to 
the task, I see I ought not to have been so brief as I was at the 
end of the article. I have so little succeeded in making myself 
understood, that Mr. Fergussfm still says that no one has “ given 
any reason why the Valabhi Kings should use any other era than 
thattiiat boars their name.” I cannot say why they should not have 
used their era, but I believe they did not use it; for if they did, 
it would be necessary to assign 272 or 320 years to the six reigns 
on the only rational suppositions about its initial date stated 
above. But if they did use the so-called Valabhi era, the era 
could not have been theirs. But of this more below. 

The period of 120 years a.ssigned by Mr. Fergusson to these six 
reign *, appears Li) me to bo too long; for though the reigns are six, 
the generations are ortly three; for, the sixth individual, Guhasena, 
was tho grandson of tile first Bhatarka, and the usual average of 
twenty years is liold applicable in these cases in which the 
reigns represent .so many generationBhatarka must have been 
a middle-aged man, when he fi unded the kingdom ; and the 
period between tlie time when a man arrives at that age and the 
death of his grandson is in very rare cases so long as 120 years. 
The tradition which Mr. Fergus.son adduces in support of his 
view is very vague. Supposing it to be trustworthy in every 
way—which it is not, as I will give reasons to believe—Skand- 
Rupta may have reigned for even 20 or 30 years after 141, and 
Sri Dharasona may have begun his reign even 20 years before 272, 
in which case, the duration of the six reigns would be reduced to 
91 or 81 years. But the tradition itself, though interesting as 
giving ti e truth gcrerclly, cannot be considered to be true in the 
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particulan*. For in the first place it makes Cakrapani, the son of 
Prandat, who is certainly the Cakrapalita, son of Parnadatta of 
the Junagadh Inscription.' Viceroy of the father of Kumaraguptc, 
and grandfather of Skandgupta, while the Inscription re¬ 
presents Parnadatta as Skandagupta’s Vicen>y, and 
Cakrap&lita as Governor of a certain town, appointed 
to that place by his own father. Again, Skandagupta is repre¬ 
sented as a weak king in the tradition ; while his Inscriptions, 
magniloquent though they are, do show that he must have leen 
a powerful monarch. Lastly, Bhatarka is mentioned as having 
assumed the title of king, while Valabhl copper-plates speak of 
him as a Sen^pati and represent Dronasiihha his second son, to 
have first assumed the title.* The tradition, therefore, is not 
entitled to any reliance as regards the particulars. It simply 
gives us what was known before that the Valabhis succeeded the 
Guptas. 

Now as to the general question of the Valabhl chronology, and 
of the era to which the dates in the copper-plato grants are to bo 
referred, I have recently seen reasons to nujdify the opinion I 
expressed more than two years ago. Even then the mention of 
Valabhl by Hwan Thsang as a flourishing city, and of Druvapatia 
as its king, seemed to me not to harmonize with my view ; but 
having brought the known kings of that dynasty upto 434 A. b,\ 
I was in hopes that further researches might bring to light the 
names of other kings, so as to bring the dynasty down to Hwan 
Thsang’s time. But three copper-plates have since turned up, yet 
none of them goes beyond the last king of the former plates, Sila- 
ditya II. And the characters of the Valabhl grants are .so different 
from, and so much modern than, those of Gautamlputra s Inscrip¬ 
tion at Nasik, which I have recently translated, along with most 
of the other Nasik Inscriptions, that it appears that from two to 
three centuries must have elapsed betweeii Gautamlputra and the 
Valabhis. Gautamlputra I have, in common with Mr. Fergusson, 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, pp. 128.123. 

2 Mr. Wathen-s plate, JASB, Vol. IV, and another in mypo^ewioncontain- 
iag a grant by Guhasena, not yet translated. 

3 Ind. Ant. Vol. I. page 45. and JBBRAS. Vol. X. p. 75. [ These articles are 
printed in the preceding pages of this volume. 1—N. B. U, 
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assigned to the first quarter of the fourth century. The Valabhl 
characters resemble very much those in the Calukya grants of 
the early part of the eighth century.’ For these and other reasons 
I have begun to think that the Valabhl dates must be referred to 
an era other than the Saka. But that they cannot be referred to 
what is considered as the era of the dynasty, I still maintain, for 
the reasons I have given in my paper and explained above. It 
appears to me, there is some confusion about this era. Albiruni 
calls it the era of Ballaba and Col. Tod’s SomnSth Inscription, the 
era of Srimad Balabhl as if Ballaba or Balabhl were the name of 
an individual. But in the dynasty of BhatSrka there is no king 
of that name, so that it is doubtful, whether the era was really of 
BhatSrka's family. If the era was not the era of the dynasty, 
but was in use in Surastra before the foundation of the dynasty, 
the Valabhl dates may be referred t<) it. Or more likely, since 
the Guptas who preceded that dynasty, introduced their era 
into the country, the grants must have been dated in that era. 
But there is no difference in effect, since the initial dates of both 
are the same. I thus see much reason for the present to agree 
with Mr. Fergusson in the Valabhl chronology he has given in 
his paper, except in so far as he has adopted the dates misread by 
the previous translators,* though there is difference between us 
as to the era, which is rather of a verbal nature. I therefore 
arrange the Valabhl kings thus :— 

Guhasena ( grant not yet translated ) 250 G. or 568 A. D. 
pharasena II ( grant translated by Wathen ) 272 G. or 590 A.D. 
Silsditya I (grant translated by me,* Ind. Ant. Vol. I, p. 45f. ) 
286 G. or 604 A. D. 

Dharasena IV (two grants translated by me,* Ind. Ant. Vol. I, 
pp. 14ff and 45 f ) 326 G. or 644 A. D. 

Siladitya II ( two grants ) 356 G or 674 A. D. 


1 JBBRA8, V^l. III. 

2 JR AS, Volume IV ( New Series ). 

3 This is included ia this volume earlier.—( N. B. U.J 

4 This is also included in this volume earlier.—[N. B. U. J 



A REVISED TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF 
A CALUKYA COPPER-PLATE GRANT 

WITH Remarks on the Genealogy and Chronology 

OF THE EARLY KINGS OF THE CALUKYA DYNASTY. 

[ From tha Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XIV, 1878-80 pp.l6ff. J 

( Read before the Society on the 6th of April 1878. ) 

The copper-plate grant, a transcript and translation of which I 
have the pleasure to submit to the Society to-day, was procured by 
Government at the request of Mr. James Burgess, Archseologioal 
Surveyor, and was referred to the Society for remarks. The 
Secretary had the kindness to forward it to me, and as I had been 
informed that it was a grant of the Calukya dynasty, in the early 
history of which there are still so many doubtful points, I took it 
up with eagerness, hoping by its assi.stance to clear up some of 
these ; but, on reading it, was disappointed to find that it was 
identically the same as that translated by Prof. Bal Gangadhar 
Shastri, and published in the Second Volume of the Journal of 
this Society. I have, however, prepared a fresh transliteration, 
strictly faithful, reproducing even the mistakes of the original, 
and a translation. But there is no difference of any importance 
between this and Prof. Bal Shastri’s. He has in one place read 
and 3Tf as 5. I have replaced the vowels. My translation also 
varies a little from his, e.specially in the latter part. 

This is all that I need have said on the present occasion ; but 
there are one or two very important points with regard to the 
chronology of this dynasty, as gathered from Inscriptions recently 
published, which remain doubtful, and which I have been often 
revolving in my mind with a view to be able to throw light on 
them. I will, therefore, embrace this opportunity to discuss them. 
But before I proceed, it will be necessary to summarize the in¬ 
formation that we possess about the earlier Calukya kings. 

Sir Walter Elliot was the first antiquarian who, from an exa¬ 
mination of certain Inscriptions, published a genealogy and a 
short account of this dynasty, in the Fourth Volume of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Subsequently he gave an 
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amended list in a number of the Madras Literary Journal. But 
faoaimiles or transcripts of the Inscriptions from which he derived 
his information were not published, and when other documents 
were subsequently discovered, it became a difficult matter to 
reconcile, in some oases, the iuformation obtained from these with 
that given by i»im, and there were some inconsistencies even in 
the two lists he had published. He had, however, made a large 
collection of Inscriptions, a good many of which he himself had 
not examined. One copy of the Deccan series of this collection, 
he says in a letter addressed to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary, 
he forwarded at the time to the Bombay Literary Society; but. it 
is not forthcoming. Another he presented to the Literary Society 
of Madras, a third to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and a fourth he reserved for his own use. This last 
was subsequently presented to the. Library of the Edinburgh 
University, and now it is in the hands of Mr. Fleet, who has been 
publishing several important Inscriptions from it in the Indian 
Antiquary. In the mean time, a photograph of a valuable Inscrip¬ 
tion of this dynasty from.I wnlli or Aihole was published in the 
Volume issued by the Committee of Architectural Antiquities in 
Western India; and another, in the cave at Badami, was discover¬ 
ed and published by Mr. Burgess. From these materials, and 
from the grants published by Sir LeGrand Jacob in the Third 
Volume of the Journal of this Society, the following genealogy of 
the early Galukya kings may be deduced, which to my mind is 
entirely satisfactory:— 

Jaya-iiihha 
RaQarSga 
Patakesi I 

_L_ 

1 1 
KTrtivarman Maftffallaa 

Pulakeii II 

VikramRditya 

Vinayfiditya 

VijaySdltya 

I 

VikramSditya II 

Tbe names of the first six kings are given in the Aibole Inscrip¬ 
tion composed by a Jain of the name of Raviklrii. One of them. 
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Mangallsa, is not mentioned in the grants executed by subsequent 
kings, and the reason is obvious, for the object was to give the 
pedigree of the grantor, and not the names of all the kings that 
reigned before him. The Inscription at Badanii, however, was 
engraved at the orders of that king, and his having occupied the 
throne is alluded to in the subsequent grants , including the one 
before the Society to-day, where it is said that Pulakesi II, by his 
power, got back his own kingdom and subjugated those of other 
kings. Mangallsa, as is evident from Kaviklrii’s Inscription, in¬ 
tended to transmit the sovereignty to his own son, passing over 
Pulakesi, but the latter baffled his endeavour.s. This Pulakesi is 
represented, in almost all the grants in whish his name is 
mentioned, to have defeated Harsavardhana, the paramount 
sovereign of Northern India. Hw'an Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
visited India in the time of Harsavardhana. The Pulakesi, there¬ 
fore, whom he met in MahSrastra must have been the same king, 
i. e., Pulakesi I[. 

The genealogy given above agrees with Sir Walter Elliot’s 
first list. But between PulakeM II and Vikramaditya he inserts 
two names—Amara and Adityavarma. Since in most of the 
plates Vikramaditya is styled the beloved son of Pulakesi, end in 
one of Sir LeQrand Jacob’s grants, his eldest brother is named 
Indraditya, and in another, Candraditya, it follows that PulakeM 
made Vikramaditya, though a younger son, his successor, and 
probably appointed the others to rule over other provinces. These 
may be the Amara and Adityavarma of Sir Walter Elliot. The 
names of these two prince.s, somewhat disguised, occur also in the 
Miraj Inscription published by Mr. Wathen.’ But the statement 
that Amara was Pulakesl’s son, Adityavarma, Amara’s, and 
Vikramaditya, AdityavarmS’s, must be rejected as occurring in a 
grant executed about four centuries after they flourished, in favour 
of that made in a great many contemporary plates. 

In the time of PulakeM II, Visnuvardhana, his younger brother 
founded the Eastern branch of the dynasty, which ruled over 
Tailangana. Another younger brother is the Jayasimha of our plate, 
whose son Nagavardhana was the grantor of the .village con¬ 
veyed by it. These are called simple rajas, or chiefs, and appear 
I JBAS, Vols. II and m. 
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to have been appointed to rule over some petty provinces, and 
were distinct from the princes of the Eastern line. This last 
point is indicated by the fact that the seal of the former, attached 
to the grant before us, bears the expression engraved on it, 

probably after the name of Jayasiihha the first prince; while that 
of the latter, as found in their grants, has the words 
This was one of the titles of Visnuvardhana. In Prof. BalShastri’s 
first plate this epithet is used before the name of Vjsnuvardhana,® 
whence it appear.^ that this prince was identical with the founder 
of the Eastern line. The device on the seals of these two branches 
is the same, viz. a crescent on the t»>p, and the sun below. The 
kings mentioned in Prof. Dowson’s plato* also do not appear to 
have belonged to the main line. This grant seems to me, from the 
style, which is so different from that of the other CSlukya plates, 
and from the omission of the name of the era, which is always 
given in these latter, to have been forged by somebody in Gujarat, 
where it was found. No other grant of the early Calukyas has, to 
my knowledge, yet been discovered in that province ; and in the 
two points I have menti*)ned. Prof. Dowson’s plate resembles those 
of the Valabhl and Gurjara kings. 

Some of the dates* given by Sir Walter Elliot are hopelessly 
inconsistent with those we find in the published grants. Until 
the originals in which they occur are published, no attempt can 
be made to reconcile them. But if those occurring in the docu¬ 
ments now rendered available to all inquirers, do not conflict with 
each other, we may rely on their perfect truthfulness. One 
Important Inscriptit)n, however, that of Ravikirti at Aihole, gives 
a date which is inconsistent with that found in the grant of the 
Great Pulakesi. This latter was executed in Saka 534, which is 
represented as the third year of his reign, so that Pulakesi came to 
the throne, after his uncle Mangalisa, in 532 Saka, corresponding 
610 A. D. But Ravikirti represents him to have been reigning, 
after having conquered all his enemies and defeated the para- 

1 Burnell’s South Indian Palfflography, PI. A, p, 75. 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. II, p. 11. 

3 JBAS, Vol. I, N. S. 

4 So also is the date 411 Saka of Pulakesi I, occurring in an Inscription pub- 

Uabed by Mr. Wathen in JR AS, Vol. V. p. 345. 
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mount sovereign of the North, in Saka 506, corrppixniding to 586 
A. D. The date in the grant appears more probable, since from 
the account of the Chinese traveller it is clear that the defeat of 
Har^vardhana must have taken place between the years 618 and 
627 A. D. Under these circumstances Dr. Fergusson, as a zealous 
student of Indian antiqxiities, and carrying witli him the sympa¬ 
thies ol all fellow-labourers in the field, feels st)rely disappointed 
with these Inscriptions, and in a letter addressed to the editor of 
the Indian Antiquary, dated 30th January 1873, asks the learned 
readers of that Journal “ whether they can offer any solution of 
this difficulty, or whether, on the contrary, we must be prepared 
to meet with such falsifications again in other places.” 

Mr. Bleet, in March 1877, attempt.^ an explanation. He thinks 
that che Eastern and Western branches of the dyna.sty separated 
in Saka 533, and that Pulakosi was crowned again ; and hence 
the statement in the grant that Saka 534, or, according to Mr. ^Fleet’s 
way of taking it, 535, was the third year of his reign, - i. o., Pula- 
kesi was actually reigning in Saka 506, as we are told by Ravi- 
klrti, but that he was crowned again In Saka 533. The separation 
of the two families could certainly he no sufficient ground for 
crowning him again, and for neglecting the first years of his 
reign; and this explanation leaves out of ct»nsideration altogether 
the disagreement of this date with that gathered from the Chinese 
writer, for Pulakesi could not, according to the statements of 
these, have defeated Harsavardhana before 506 Saka or 584 A. D. 

Again, Ravikirti gives two (»ther dates as corresponding to his 
506 Saka, viz., 3550 of the Kaliyuga, and 3130 of the era of the 
war of the Mahabharata. Now the Saka era began in Kali 3179, 
wh’ch being subtracted from 3550 of the Inscription, gives 371 as 
the Saka year corresponding to Kali 3550, so that, if the Kali era 
from which Ravikirti calculated is the same as tjurs, he is perfect¬ 
ly inconsistent with himself. 

Dr. Biihler removes this inconsistency by referring tlio date 
507’(506+1) to the era of Vikrama, for by subtracting 3044, 

1 Since in giving the date as referred to an era, the writers of those docu¬ 
ments use an expression which signifies '* having elapsed," Dr. Biihler and 
Mr. Fleet think the year next folloW'ing to be the year that was current 
when the document was written, and so add one to the given date. 

94 ( R. O. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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which IB the number of Kali years that had elapsed before the era 
began, from 3551 (3550+1), we get 507.’ “ It seems evident *’ to 

him that the writer has referred his real Vikrama date to the 
Saka era, either intentionally or Inadvertently. Inadvertently, it 
is hard to believe, since instead of the ordinary expression, he 
uses the word in order that they may fit in with his 

metre, and it must hava cost him some conscious effort to devise 
them. He must, therof<.re, have done so intentionally. But what 
could have been his motive ? None, that I can see. Besides, as 
Dr. Buhler himself tells us, the Vikrama era is not used in the 
Calukya records, and, I may add, it was never known in the 
South. But, with all this, the explanation only increases the 
difficulties wo have been considering. It places PulakeM earlier 
than the date given in his grant by, not 26 years as before, but by 
26+ 135, the latter being the number t)f years by which the Vikra¬ 
ma is earlier than the Saka, and necessitates the supposition that 
the Harsavardhana, the paramount sovereign of the North defeated 
by him, was not the one usually known by that name, but 
another, and that the Pulakesi, seen by Hwan Thsang and re¬ 
presented oven by him as invincible to Harsavardhana, was also 
another prince. But no other paramount sovereign of the North, 
bearing the name and living before the seventh century, has yet 
been discovered ; nor do wo know of a Pulakosi living; in that 
century that was mdtlie son of Kirtivarman, and the nephew and 
successor of Mahgalisfa. In other words, there was no Harsavar¬ 
dhana for Dr. Buhler’s Pulake.^i of the fifth century to defeat; nor 
a Pulakesi to be the invincible rival of the Harsavardhana of the 
seventh, if the son of Kirtivarman is placed two centuries earlier. 
The dates in the grants of all subsequent kings of both the 
branches of the Calukya family, which at present harmonize with 
that actually found in Pulakesi’s copper-plate, will have, under 
Dr. Buhler’s explanation, similarly, to be made earlier by 135 
years. 

The fact, however, is that the agreement between the 
account given by Hwan Thsang and the statements and dates we 
find in the Calukya plates is so complete, that it is impossible to 
doubt that the later Pulakesi, mentioned by Raviklrti, and in the 

1 lud. Ant., Vol. V, p. 153 , * 
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grants, was really the invincible fee of Hwan Thsane’s Horsa- 
vardhana, and must have lived in the seventh century. 

Under these oiroumstances let us see whether we cannot arrive 
at such an interpretation of the verses in Ravikirti’s Inscription 
as will remove all the discrepancies we have been noticingr- They 
are as follow :— 

Before proceeding, it must bo observed that the eras of the war 
of the Bh&rata and of the Kaliyuga are not two different eras. The 
Kaliyuga era, when referred to the legendary history of the 
country, becomes the era of the Bharata war, since this, according 
to all authorities, took place at the end of the Dvapara and the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Similarly, when referred to the most 
prominent person in the story—the king who after having crushed 
all his enemies reigned supreme, itbecotnestheera of Yudhisihira. 
That the era of Yudhisthira is the same as that of the Kaliyuga 
appears clear from the statements in the ordinary Hindu 
Pahc&hga or Almanac. “ In the Kali age there are six founders 
of eras. First, there was Yudhisthira in Indraprastha, whoso era 
lasted for 3,044 years ; the second was Vikrama, {who flourished ) 
at UjjayinI, whose era had a run t)f 135 years ; the third was 
Saliviihana at Pratisthana, whoso era is to last for 18,000 years.”’ 
Now, whatever the number of years for which the Salivahana era, 
as the Saka era is called in modern times, will last, it is certain 
that it has lasted for 1799 years, and the 1800th year has com¬ 
menced. Adding 3,044, 135, and 1,800, we get 4,979, which is 
exactly the present Kali year given in the Pancahga. So that if 
the era of Yudhisthira had continued to be used, the present would 
have been its 4979th year, as it is of the Kali. The two eras, 
therefore, are one and the same. 

Now, the manner in which dates are given in these Inscrip¬ 
tions is “so many years of or after so and so having elapsed,” 
which is expressed by using the locative absolute of the numeral, 
of a word denoting “year,” and of a participle signifying “lapse.” 
The following are the words occurring in the Slokas =— 

1 Qanpat KrUhnaji’a PaScSoga for 8aka 1800, p. 2. 
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ses 

30,3,000, from the Bharata war to this, together with TOO y^l*, 
hundreds, years, 5. 

50, in the Kali age, 6, and 500, years of the Saka kings having 
elapsed. 

Now Dr. Bhau Daji and Mr. Fleet take the first 30,3,000, and 
700 together, and form 3,730 from the war of the BhErata. Out of 
the next three numerals, i. e., 5, hundreds, and 50, by taking 5 to 
agree with hundreds we have 550. This they tack on to “ in the 
Kali age " ; hut since this is too small a period for that era, 3,000, 
which has already been construed with the preceding, is here 
repeated, and the whole is made 3,550. We have now 6 and 500 
left, and this is assigned to the Saka. 

Now the objections to this interpretation are :—First, that 
the Kali and Bliarata eras are not different, feoondly, 
this repetition of 3,000, after it has once been constru¬ 
ed, is altogether arbitrary : why not repeat the hund¬ 
reds also ? Thirdly, while you have the word SamatTtfisu 
“ having elapsed, ” to qualify the feminine substantive Samfiau 
" year, "-in the case of the Sasa, you have no such word before to 
agree with the substantive Abdesu, and the feminine Samatltasu 
cannot bo brought back, as Abda is either masculine or neuter. 

Now% I think that the word Satesu "hundreds,” which we have 
before Abdesu “ years,” ought to be Gatesu “ having elapsed,” and 
then it will qualify Abdesu, as Atltasu does Samasu. What con¬ 
stitutes the difference between the 5T sa and ^ ga of the cave 
characters is that the former has a small stroke in the interior of 
its semi-ellipse, while the latter has none. Now, it is quite possi¬ 
ble that the engraver should have easily committed the mistake of 
putting in a stroke where it was not wanted, especially since the 
letter with the stroke, he had to engrave just four letters before. 
And several such mistakes do occur in this Inscription. My 
interpretation, therefore, is this :— 

" 30,3,000, together with 700, 5 ( i. e., 3,735 ) years having 
elapsed since the war of the Bharata.”—Here the first verse enda.- 
“ In the Kali age, 50, 6, and 500 (i. e. 556) years of the Saka kings 
also having elapsed. ’ This is the sense of the second verse. The 
words ‘ in the Kali age ’ may be connected with both, and the exr 
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pressiun does not indicate a particular era, but a certain period in 
the existence of the world. It is used here in the same way in 
which, when we be:nn our religious ceremonies, we use it in 
mentioning the day of the month and year. 

We thus obtain two date.s from this Inscription, the BhArata 
date, which is the satne a.s the Kali date, 3,735, and the Saka date 
556. Now, substracting the Kali and Saka equation’ {3,179 ) from 
3,735, we have 556 as the Saka corresponding to that Kali date : 
i. e., the 3,735th year of the Kali was the 556th as the Saka. 'nius 
Ravikirti’s inconsistency is removed. Attain, instead of 506 Saka 
for Pulakei^i, we get 556 Saka or 634 A. D., which perfectly harmo¬ 
nizes with his having begun to reign in Saka 532, or 610 A. D., 
and with the date of his defeat of Harsavardhana, which took 
place between 618 and 627 A. D., since Ravikirti speaks in 6 4 A.I>., 
of Pulakesi having done so before he wrote. 

There is another date which does not harmonize with iJie rest. 
In the Badami Inscription of Mahgallsa, the 50l8t year of the 
Saka era is mentioned as the tenth of his reign, so that his 
brother Kirtivarman, whom he succeeded, must have died in 488 
Saka, or 566 A. d. Now, since Pulakesi, his son, had two younger 
brothers, he must have been, when his father died, at least five 
years old, so that when Hwan Thsang saw him, in about 639 A D., 
he must have been at least 78 years old A man verging on 80 
can hardly be a man of vigour, as Pulakesi was when the Chinese 
pilgrim saw him. 

As to this, it must be borne in mind that the grantor of land 
is not necessarily in every case the reigning sovereign. The 
Nfigavardbana of our plate, for instance, did not belong to the 
reigning line of the Calukya princes, and wo have seen that af 
the grants published by Sir LeGrand Jacob, two were made by 
the wife of Vikramaditya’s elder brother. There is nothing In 
the Inscription at Badami to show that Mahgallsa, who dedioatis 
the nave temple to Visnu, and assigns a village for the support af 
sixteen Brahmans and of recluses, was reigning at the tiros. On 
the contrary—from the manner in which he resigns all the religi¬ 
ous merit arising from the act, in favour of his elder brotber 


1 Ante, p. 365. 
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ElTtivarman, who is represented as powerful enough to protect 
the whole earth, calls upon the gods Aditya and Agni and the 
assembled crowd of men-to witness this act, as if to show his 
sincerity, and to disarm the jealousy that might arise in the mind 
of his brother and that of other persons, and claims for himself 
only the fruit resulting from serving his brother faithfully, 
—it appears to me pretty clear that ha was not. 
Dedications for the benefit of departed souls were not made in 
such a manner, the usual formula being " for the increase of the 
religious merit of such and such a one,'’ as will be seen even 
from the grant before us. Mahgallsa was probably his brother's 
general or lieutenant, and thus characterizes his act as a piece of 
obedient service. The twelfth year of the reign of some prince, 
therefore, in which the cave-temple was consecrated must have 
been the twelfth year of Klrf.varman’s reign. If so, the latter, and 
not Mahgalisa, came to the throne in Saka 488, or A. D. 566. 

And now we are enabled to explain the dates given in Mr. 
Telang’s plates,’ which otherwise are altogether unintelligible. 
Raviklrti expressly states that Mahgallsa became king after the 
death of his brother, and that he conquered the Revatidvipa. Mr. 
Telang’s grant was made in 532 Saka and the twentieth year of 
some reign, by the governor of four districts, who w'as stationed 
in Vijaya-RevatldvSpa, and acted under the orders of Prthivl- 
Vallabha Maharaja. This date is so near to the time of the con¬ 
queror of Revatidvipa that the island may very reasonably be 
regarded as being subject to the Culukyas at the time. And that 
it was so, is proved by the Calukya title, Prthivi-Vallabha-Mahft- 
raja of the sovereign, to whom the grantor owed allegiance. 
Kirtivarman could not be this Calukya prince, for the island was 
not conquered in hi? time. Neither could he be Pulakesi, for 
Saka 532 was not the twentieth year of his reign, but the first or 
the next before the first, if we adopt the interpretation alluded to 
in a previous foot-note. He must then have been Mahgallsa. 
But Saka 532 could not have been the twentieth year of his reign, 
if, according to the received way of understanding the date in the 
Badami Inscription, his accession took place in 488 Saka. While 
if we take this to be the initial date of Klrtivarraan’s reign, all 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. X, pp. 355-6. 
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that it is necessary for us to understc-nd to render ibe whole ccn- 
sistent is that Klrtivarma died in 512 Saka, o.* 590 A n., after a 
reign of 24 years, and his I rother succeeded hhu. Puiakesi was 
crowned in 532 Saka (610 a. i\), or in 531 Srka (611 a. d. ), 
wherefore Mahgallsa reigned for just twenty years, and Mr. 
Telang’s grant was made In the last year of Ivis reign. In this 
manner, when Hwan Thsang saw Puiakesi in (‘39 A. »)., 49 years 
must have elapsed since his father’s death, and not 73, as accord¬ 
ing to the other view of Mahgalisa’s date it is nece> sary to sup¬ 
pose. And if his age at the time was five year;-;, ho was 54 years 
old when the Chinese pilgrim ^aw him, and not 78, and may thus 
have appeared to him to be a man of vigour. 

The other dates do not present such inronsi.slenc'o.s, and may 
be accepted as true. We thus arrive a; thi following chro¬ 
nology :— 

Klrtivarman 566 A. D. to 590 A. D, ( Saka 488-512 ), reigned 
for 24 years {according to Badami Inscription, Tnd. 
Ant., Vol. Ill, p, 305, and Mr. Telang's grant, JBBRAS, 
Vol. X, p. 365 ). 

Mahgallsa, 590 A. P. to 610 A. D. ( Saka 512-532 ), reigned 
for 20 years ( Mr. Telang’s grant, and Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, 
p. 72 ). 

Puiakesi II, began to reign in 610 A. D. (.Saka 532-Ind, 
Ant, Vol. VI, p. 72 )■; w'as on the throne in 634 A, P. 
( Saka 556—Ravikirti’s Inscription, Ind. Ant., Vol. V. 
p. 70 ); w'as seen by Hwan Thsang in 638-9 A. D. 

Vikramaditya died in 679 A. D. ( Saka 601 — Ind, Ant, Vol. 
VI, p. 86 ). 

Vinayaditya began to reign in 679 A. P. ( 601 Saka—Ind. 
Ant, Vol. VI, p. 86 ); was reigning in 691 A. D. ( Saka 
613—Ind. Ant, Vol. VI, p. 89 ), and in 694 A. i). ( Saka 

616— Ind. Ant, Vol, VI, p. 92 ); died in 695 A. D, (Saka 

617— .JBBRAS, Vol. Ilf, p. 203 ), afler a raign of 16 
years, 

Vijayaditya began to leign in 695 A. r. ( Scka 617 ), and 
was reitn'ng in 705 A. P, (Saka 627—JBBRAS, Vol* 
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III, p. 203 ); died in 733 A. D. ( Saka 655—Ind Ant., 
Vol. VII, p. 107 ) after a reign of 38 years. 
Vikramaditya II Vegan to reign in 733 A. D. ( Saka 655 ), 
and was on the throne in 734 ( Saka 656—Ind. Ant., 
Vol. VII, p. 107 ). 

Transcript. 

^ I 
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Tkanslation. 

Welfare. 

Victorious is Visnu, nianifosied in tlie fi rm of n boar, who 
agitated the ocean, and on the tip of wlmso uplifted tusk rested 
the earth. The son of the prosperous king Klrtivarinan,—the stay 
of truth, whose body was purified by the closing ablutions of the 
Atvaraedha sacrifice, and who w’as the ornament of the race of the 
Calukyas, who are pro.speroin-., belong to the gotra of M anu, which 
is praised by the w'hole world, are the sons of liarlti, are bred up 
by the seven goddesses of the world, resembling seven mothers, 
have obtained a siiccession of blessing through the protection of 
KSrttikeya, to whom all kings become subject immediately they 
see the Boar standard, oldainad by the favour of the divine Nfira- 
yana,—w'as the great devotee of Mahesvara, the prosperous Pula- 
kesivallabha, whose lotus-like feet were subject to the friction of 
the borders of the crow-ns of many hundred kings, whose firmne.ss 
was as great as that of the Meru, the Malaya, and the Mandara ; 
whose forces consisting of excellent elephants, chariots, liorscs, 
and foot-soldiers w-ere daily increasing ; who won back his own 
dominions and conqueredthe three old kingdoms of Cera, Cola, and 
Pandya, by [seated on the back of] the one excellent horse named 
Kantha-Citra, w'hose speed was as great as that of the mind ; who 
obtained a new title by defeating fWt-TIarsa, the lord of the 
Northern country ; and w'ho meditated on the feet of N^K^var- 
dhana. His younger brother was the prosperous king Jayasiihha- , 
varman, w’ho conquered all the allies of his enemies, and was the 
support of the world. His son, the pn-isperous king Naga- 
vardhana, the stay of the three worlds, informs all coming, pre¬ 
sent, and future kings Be it known to yon that we have, by 
pouring water, granted, at Ihe request of Balamma Thakkura, for 
the worship of KapSleWara by offerings of Guggula, and for the 
benefit of the gre;jt ascetics residing there ( in the temple), with 
a view to the increase of the religious merit and fame of our 
mother, father, and of ourselves, [ the village of ] BalogrSma, 
situated in the district of Goparastra, with the things growing on 
it, a!^ with appurtenances, not to be entered on (interfered with ) 
by officers and soldiers, and [ the gift ] to last as long as the 

35 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. HI.} 
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moon, the sun, the ocean, and the earth endure. Therefore, 
future kings, whether of our race or others, bearing in mind that 
life is as transient as the autumnal clouds, should respect this 
our gift, and continue it. The revered VySsa has said, “ Many 
kings, such as Sagara and others, have enjoyed the earth, but the 
fruit is reaped only by him who owns it, and at the time when 
he owns it. He who takes away the land given by himself or 
others lives as a worm in ordure for sixty thousand years.*' 



THE RASTRA.KUTA KARHAD PLATES OF KRSNA III. 

* « • • * « 

OF SAKA SAMVAT 880. 

[From the Epigraphia Indica, Volume IV, 1896-97, pages 
278-290.1 

These copper-plates were were found at Karhad in the Satara 
District while the foundations of an old and dilapidated house 
were being dug out, and were put into my hands by Mr. Hari 
Narayan Apte, the present manager of the Anandisrama in 
Poona. They are three in number, and each is 13’^ inches long 
and 9 inches broad. The first and the third plates are engraved 
on one side, and the second on both. The letters are well-formed 
and legible throughout, except in one place where an original 
mistake has been corrected by something else being engraved in 
its place (line 21). 

The inscription on the plates records the grant of the village 
of Kahkeih (11. 62 and 65 ), situated in the district of Karahftla 
and belonging to the Kalli group of twelve (1. 61 f.), by Krsnar&ja 
( V. 24), who was also called Ak5lavarsa and Vallabha (1. 55 ), 
and who was Krsna III of the Raslrakuta family. The grantee 
was Gaganasiva ((11.61 and 65 ), was versed in all the Siva- 
siddh&ntas. He was the pupil of IsanaMva of KarahSta \ 1. 59 f.), 
—the modern Karhad ;—and the grant was made for the. main¬ 
tenance of the ascetics that lived at the place (1. 61). 

The date of the grant was Wednesday, the thirteenth tithi of 
the dark fortnight of Phalguna of the cyclic year Kalayukta, the 
Saka year being 880 past (1. 56 f.). Professor Kielhorn has 
favoured the Editor with the following remarks on this date i— 
“ Saka-Sarhvat 880 expired by the Southern luni-solar system was 
Kalayukta, and the equivalent of the date is Wednesday, 9th 
March A. D. 959, when the 13th tithi of the dark half of the 
Amanta Phalguna commenced 2 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise. The 
reason why the tithi has been joined here with the day on which 
it commenced, very probably is this, that the Naksatra on that 
day, (viz. on the Wednesday ) wtw Satabhisaj; for, the conjupp- 
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tion of the 13th tithi of the dark half of the purnim§nta Caitra or 
ani&nta Phal.*^una with the naksatra Satabhisaj—a conjunction 
at which the Tithi is called Vanini— is very auspicious,’ so that 
donations etc., made on such an occasion, are as meritorious as 
those made at an eclipse etc.” 

The account of the different princes of the family is given 
word for word in the same verses as those occurring in the plates 
found at Deoli near Wardha which have been published by me 
in Vol. XVIII of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society*; and consequently the present grant, issued, as 
it was, eighteen years after the other, confirms the important 
statements contained in the latter, which have enabled us to clear 
all the existing difficulties in the genealogy and history of the 
family. There is, however, some additional information giv%n 
in this grant. In the introduction, instead of the words Sfttyaki- 
vargabhajah, we have in the Karhad plates ( v. 6) tuhga-yawh- 
prabhavah. Still the reading of the Deoli plates is not a mistake, 
and the family was regarded as belonging to the Satyaki branch 
of the Yadava race, as we have a statement to that effect in the 
Navasari grants, also edited by me.* But the varied reading of 
the present grant enables me to make out that the Rastrakufas 
sprang from a family that was known by the name of Tuhga. 
Hence it is that so many of the princes have their names ending 
in that word. Krsna I was called Subhatuhga; Govinda III, 
Jagattuhga; and Sarva or Amoghavarsa, Nrpatuhga. Then in 
the description of Dantidurga we have one verse more than in 
the Deoli plates, in which his having wrested the supreme 
sovereignty for his own family from the Ca'ukyas is mentioned 
distinctly ( v. 9 ). There is also an additional verse about Nn>a- 
tuhga or Amoghavarsa, who therein is represented, as in the 
Navasari grants, to have “ burnt ” or destroyed the Cilukya race 

1 “ A still more auspicious conjunction is that of the same tithi with a 
Saturday and Satabhisaj; and an even more auspicious conjunction is 
that of the same tithi with Saturday, Satabhisaj, and the SubhayCgo. In 
the former case the tithi is called MahSvSru^T, and in the latter Mahi* 
mahSvftru^l.” 

2 Included in this Volume later. [ N. R. U. ] 

3 Tbis is also included in this Volume later. ( N. B. U. ] 
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(V. 14 ). In tile account of Amoghavarsa, the Baddiga of the 
Kharepatan grant, the father of Krsna III, we have two additonal 
verses ( 22 and 23 ) descriptive of his virtues. 

The account in the Deoli plate ends with the coronation of 
Krsna III; and all that he is therein represented to have done, 
he did while he was a Kumara, or crown-prince, and janak&jfti- 
vasa, i. e. acting under his father’s orders, or subordinate to him. 
In the present I'rant there is one verse more about him in this 
part, in which he is represented to have conquered Sahasrirjuna, 
who was an elderly relative of his mother and his wife ( v. 25 ). 
Sahasrarjuna is the mythical hero to whom the Kalaouri rulers 
of Cedi traced their descent, and who, in the story in the Mahft- 
bhSrata, is represented to have killed Jamadagni, the father of 
Parasurrlma, and in revenge to have had his thousand arras out 
off by the latter. Very likely, the rulers of Cedi generally, or 
some of them at least particularly, were called by the name of 
Sahasrarjuna after their mythical ancestor, and the name Arjuna 
does occur in the list of the princes belonging to that family. 
The Sahasrarjuna, therefore, conquered by our Krsna, must have 
been a ruler of Cedi or must have belonged to that family. And 
it is also likely that he was a relative of his mother and his wife. 
For Amoghavarsa, the father of Krsna, is in the Karda plates 
represented to have married Kandakadevl, the daughter of 
Yuvaraja, who must have been the same as the fourth prinoe in 
the list given by Professor Kielhornand it appears that Krepa 
himself married a lady from the same family. Who the particu¬ 
lar prince conquered by Krsna III was, it is difficult to say. The 
name Arjuna or Sahasrarjuna does not occur in Professor Kiel- 
horn’s list. But many other names of the Kalaouri princes related 
to the Rastrakutas also do not occur therein. The following is a 
list of those princes s— 

1. Kokkala, whose daughter was married to Akalavarsa and 

was the mother of Jagattuhga 

2. Ranavigraha, his son, whose daughter LaksmI was married 

to Jagattuhga and who was bis maternal uncle. 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol, II, p. 304. 
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3. Arjuna, the eldest son of Kokkala and therefore brother of 

the above. 

4. Ahganadeva, his son, whose daughter Vijambi was married 

to Indra-Nityavarsa. 

5. Yuvaraja, whose daughter KandakadevI was the wife, or 

one of the wives, of Amoghavarsa-Baddiga according to 

the Karda plates. 

6. Sahasrarjuna or Arjuna, the prince mentioned in the present 

grant as having been conquered by Krsna III. 

Of these, the names Ranavigraha, Arjuna and Ahganadeva do 
not occur in Professor Kielhorn’s list. Perhaps they were col¬ 
laterals and not ruling princes. But that there was a ruling 
prince of Cedi of the name of Ranavigraha, is shown 
by the following verse occurring in Jahlana’s Suktimukt&vall, 
attributed to Rajasekhara: 

iiTRj ?<T!'>Tt mTiVsnr: i ^ n 

“Of rivers the Mekalasuta (i e. Narmada ), of kings Rana¬ 
vigraha, and of poets Surananda, are the ornaments of the country 
of Cedi. ” Jagattuhga’s maternal uncle and father-in-law is 
called Saihkaragana in the Karda plates; but that is probably a 
mistake. The name Saihkaragana does occur in Professor Kiel- 
horn’s list down below; but he was not the son of Kokkala and 
consequently could not be the father-in-law of Jagattuhga. Where 
to place these three princes, therefore, in the Cedi list, must be 
left to future researches. 

After the account of Krsna’s coronation, there are in the 
Karhad plates two verses more about the reigning monarch, in 
which we are told that he deposed some of his chiefs from their 
places and raised others to the dignity, separated some from each 
other and united others (v. 34); that, with the intention of con¬ 
quering the South, he exterminated the Cola race and placed its 
country under his own dependents, and that, having made the 
‘Caranma, the P&ndya and the Sirhhala his tributaries, he erected 
a triumphal column at Ramesvara (v. 35 ). The statement about 
the conquest of the Colas and the annexation of their territory is 
confirmed by two Inscriptions found at Tirukkalukkunram in the 
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Chingleput District of the Madras Presidency and edited and 
translated by Mr. Venkayya.' These Inscriptions are dated in 
the seventeenth and nineteenth years of Kannaradeva, and he is 
there spoken of as the conqueror of Kacchi (or Kaflcipura) and Tahjai 
(identified with TanjapuraorTanjavvir.i.e. Tan;ore). This last was 
the capital of the Cola princes. Another Ins cription at Ve'lore is 
dated in the twenty-sixth year of his reign* and there are two 
more in South Arcot. Kannaradeva is evidently Knuiadeva ; 
since Kannara we do find as an ordinary way of pronouncing 
Krena. Krsna of the Yadava dynasty is in several Inscriptions 
called Kanhara or Kanhara. The very fact that so many Inscrip¬ 
tions in the country governed by the (’olas and Pallavcs are 
dated in Krsiia’s reign, shows that the country formed part of the 
territory ru'ed over by him. As stated by me in the paper on the 
Deoli plates, Butugn or Butayya, the same as the Bhutarya of our 
grants, whom Krsna had raised to the throne of the Ganga king¬ 
dom, is represented in an Inscription at Atakur' to have assisted 
Kannaradeva in destroying Rajaditya, the Cola prince. But the 
conquest of the Cola country w'as effected after Saka-Saihvat 862, 
the date of the Deoli grant, since it is not mentioned in it, and 
before Saka-Samvat 880, the date of the Karhad grant. As the 
destruction of Rajaditya is alluded to in the Atakur Inscription 
as a recent event, it must have taken place a little before Saka 
872 current, the date of that Inscription. And the present grant 
affords d rect evidence for Krsnaraja’s occupation of the Cola 
country. For it was issued while he was encamped with his 
victorious army at Melpali for establishing his followers in the 
Southern provinces, for taking possession of the estates of the 
provincial chiefs, and for constructing temples to Kalapriya, 
Gaiidamartanda, Krsnesvara and others (11. 57 to 59 ). The 
Melp&ti where he was encamped for settling the Southern 
provinces, must be Melpadi in the Chittur Taluka of the District 
of North Arcot.* Whether there are now any temples at Moipadl 
or in the vicinity corresponding to those, to construct which was 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill, pp. 282 85. 

2 EP- Ind. Vol. IV, p. 81. 

3 Ep. Ind. Vol. II, p. 173. 

4 Ep, Ind, Volume IV, p. 140; alsoSeWell's Lists of Anthiuitios, Vol. I, p 155t 
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another of the objects of the Rastrakuta prince, must be left to be 
determined by those who are intimately acquainted with tbe 
country. The conquest of the Pallava country, however, was 
effected, before, since we have a mention of ii^in the Deoli pistes. 

The boundaries of the villaKe Kranted are rpecified in line 63f. 
There is a village of the name of Kanki some miles to the south¬ 
east of Karhad, w'hich is now included in the Junior Miraj State. 
That village is, I am told, bounded on the South by another of the 
name of f andur, and on the West by a third called Adhi. The 
Kahkem of the grant is therefore the modern Kanki, Pendurem, 
Pandur; and Adhem, Adhi. Tlie river in the vicinity is, I am 
told, now called Agranl; but the Krsnaveua, which corresponds 
to the Prakrit form Kanhavanna of the grant, is not far. Perhaps 
VannS, the latter part of the compound, was the old name of the 
Yerla, which flows through the district, and the river meant is 
the Kranft after its confluence with the Yerla. There is also a 
village of the name of Kalli in the vicinity; and the twelve 
villages of which it was or is the chief, have now the following 
names 

1. Kalli. } 5. Adhi. 9. Khatav. 

2. Kanki. j 6. Salgar. , 10. Nignur. 

3. Ajura. ; 7. Bekonki 11. Pandrogamv ( Pandur ?). 

4. bljur. ! 8. Titur. ' 12. Tavsi. 
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TR-?lNSLATION. 

Om. ( Verse 1.) Triumphant is the leaf-like hand of ( Visnu ) 
the enemy of Mura, which being placed on the jar-like breast and 
the face oi Laksmi, that are marked by shining particles of nectar- 
water, the piatclainied entrance of the world on a joyous festival. 

( V. 2.) And triumphant is the rampart-like shoulder of 
{ Siva ) the conqueror of the three cities ( or of Tripura ), which is 
adorned by the coloured figures impressed on it by (the close 
contact of ) the cheeks of ( Parvati) the daughter of the Mountain, 
and which thus bears., as it were, through regard for his beloved, 
an edict promising safety to the god of love. 
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.5 Rcarl 
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( V. 3. ) There is (the Moon), the glorious god, the only orna¬ 
ment of the surface of the sky, the delight of the eyes of the three 
worlds, the friend of love, the lord of the night-lotuses, whose 
rays are full of nectar, whose thinne5;s, produced by his having 
given up his body for gratification of all the gods, is his orna¬ 
ment, and a portion of whom is worn on the head by Sambhu 
( Siva)— verily on account of his love for excellent qualities. 

( V. 4. ) From him sprang forth on earth a race of princes,— 
like a stream of moonlight," which extended the series of the 
joys of the world, as the other unfolds the series of night-lotuses ; 
which destroyed the darkness of sin, as the other destroys the 
darkness of night; which fulfilled all desires, as the other fills all 
quarters; and which had unblemished adherents as the other 
constitutes the bright half of a month.’ 

( V. 5. ) In that (race ), which resembled the ocean of milk, 
aro.se the family of Yadu,—like a necklace of pearls, which, like 
it, had a matchless splendour; the leadership of which was grace¬ 
fully borne by the dark-complexioned Hari when he flourished, as 
the beauty of the central gem in the other is borne by a sapphire 
when it is put in; which po8.sessed indelible virtues, as the other 
is firmly sti'ung on a thread and which was the ornament of 
the earth. 

(V. 6.) In that ( family ) the eternal being ( Krsna ) became 
incarnate in order to destroy the crc-wds of Daityas who had 
grown turbulent; and prince,5 of that family, whose fame and 
valour were pre-eminent, became known in the world as Tungas. 

( V. 7. ) In that race was born Ralta, the ornament of the 
surface of the earth, who destroyed the arrays of the elephants 
of his enemies; and after him the Rasirakuia family became 
known in the world by the name of (his) son Rastrakuta. 

(Vv. 8and9.) From that (family) arose in this (world) 
Dantidurga, who was a .sun to the fog in the shape of the charm¬ 
ing necklaces on the breasts of the wives of his enemies, and who, 

1 The epithets here are used in two meanings, one of which is applicable to 
the race of the Moon, and the other to the moonlight. 

2 The epithets Adhigata-hurinilaprollasnn-nSyttka-i'n'ih and Asithila-guna- 
sahgah have two meanings, one applicable to the family of Yadu, and the 
ofher to the necklace of pearls. 
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having broken the uneven ground (or the strengholds) by a 
ploughshare in the shape of his sword, made this (earth ) a single 
field with the shores of the four oceans for its boundaries ; who 
plucked out, from the surrounding water-basin in the shape of the 
Calukya family, the creeper in the shape of supreme sovereignty, 
which has a glossy appearance, is shady on accoxint of its thick 
foliage and charming, bears abundant fruit, and is able to remove 
the fatigue of men resorting to it, and planted it firmly in his own 
family by feeding it with the rut-water of his elephants. 

( V. 10. ) After him, (his) paternal uncle, the prosperous king 
Krsnaraja, protected this earth,— he who constructed temples of 
Isvara ( Siva ), white as clouds in autumn, by which the earth 
shines for ever as if decorated by man.v Kailasa mountains. 

(V. 11.) He had a son of the name of Govindara.ia. Sensual 
pleasures made him careless c-f the kingdom; and, entrusting 
fully the universal sovereignty to his younger brother Nirupama, 
he allowed his position as sovereign to become loose. 

( V. 13.) From him who was ( also ) called Kalivallabha, and 
who was an artificial hill on which ro.se the moon in the shape of 
the triad' of white para.sols, was born Jagattuhga, the lion who 
destroyed the maddened elephants of his enemies. 

( Vv. 13 and 14. ) Jiis son, to whom kings b«wed, and who 
oppressed the king of serpents by the ma.ss of his army, was that 
Nrpatuhgadeva who founded Manyakheta, which dended the city 
of the Indra of the gods, in order to humble, as it were, the pride 
of the gods ; and the sound arising from the fire of whose prowess, 
when it burnt the Calukya race, [fi.lling] the interior of the 
vessel in the shape of the universe, has not yet ceased. 

(V. 15.) His son, the prosperou.s Krsnara;a, became for a 
long time the lord of the earth,— he who spoke pleasant words, 
who terrified the Giirjar.a, who destroyed the egregious pride, 
generated by prosperity, of the arrogant Laia, who was the pre¬ 
ceptor charging the Gaiidas wath the vow of humility, who 
deprived the people on the sea-coast ( Saniudra ) of their sleep, 

1 Comraro Ep. Ind., Vol. Til, p, 17, note 5. [This Note is by the Editor of 
the El'i. Iiid. —-N. 13. U.] 
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and whose command was honoured ( i. e. obeyed ) by the Ahga, 
the Kalihga, the Ganga and the Magadha, waiting at his gate. 

( V. 16. ) He had a son known a.<B JagaCtunga, a moon to the 
eyes of women. He was taken to heaven by the Creator v, ithout 
obtaining the kin:Hdom, as if at the request of the heavenly 
nymphs. 

(V. 17. ) Indraraja, his son, protected the earth. It was 
from fear, as it were, of the indignity likely to be caused ( in 
future ) by his beauty, that the god of love, even before, had his 
body reduced to ashes through pride by means of the fire of the 
wrath of ( Siva ), the wielder of the Pinakn. 

( V. 18.) From him was born Amoghavarsa,— as Rama was 
from Dasaratha,— the greatness of whose power w'as shown by 
the breaking of a terrible bow,’ as that of the other by the break¬ 
ing of the bow of Rudra,’- and who ( like the other ) was a great 
store-house of beauty. 

(V. 19. ) He having immediately gone to heaven, as if 
through aifection for his father, his younger brother, the orna¬ 
ment of the world of men, and the source of the sportive pleasures 
of love, known by the name of Govindaraja, ruled the kingdom. 

( V. SO. ) He, too, with his intelligence caught in the noose 
of the ^yes of women, displeased ail beings by taking to vicious 
courses; his limbs becoming enfeebled as his constitution was 
deranged on account of the aggravation of the maladies, and the 
constituents of the ( political ) body becoming non-coherent as 
the subjects w^ere discontented on account of the aggravation of 
the vices,’^ and his innate strength and prowess becoming neutra¬ 
lized, he met with destruction. 

( V. 21. ) Then king Amoghavarsa, the son of Jagattuhga, 
the first among the wise, the sea of the nectar of whose words 

1 This may refer to a war with the Cera king, whose crest was a bow ; 
compare South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, p. 92, note 5, and Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVI, p. 332. ( Note by the Editor of the Epi. Ind. —N. B. U.j 

2 Raudra-dhanur-bhahga has two meanings. 

3 The epithet Dosaprakopa etc. has two meanings, one physical and the 
other political. So alsoTejas in Sal)aja-tejn.si has to he taken in two 
lueauiugs 
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was unfailing, being entreated by the feudatory chiefs to main¬ 
tain the greatness of the sovereignty of the Rattas, and also 
prompted by the god ( Siva), the wielder of the Pinaka, who 
desired the prosperity of the family of Hari ( Krsna ), ascended 
the glorious throne of her(jes. 

( V. 22. ) In righteousness he was a Manu, in battle a Karta- 
virya, in valour a Bali, in attracting the hearts of men a Dillpa ; 
though he thus acquired pre-eminent and permanent fame, his 
behaviour towards elderly persons was humble through modesty. 

( V. 23. ) How possibly can the store of his merits be ex¬ 
tolled when— O wonder ! the moon-crested ( Siva ), bowed down 
to and worshipped by Hari (Visnu) and Virinca ( Brahma ), was, 
in battle, seen by all his flying enemies to be near him in the 
sky, and to assist him ? 

( V. 24.) From that sovereign lord, as from Paramesvara 
(Siva), was born a son, the prosperous king Krsnaraja, who, 
though a prince ( i. e., not a crowned king ), exercised power in 
the world and was the l(.)rd, as the other was Kumara, Sakti- 
dhara and Svamin.’ 

( V. 25. ) He conquered Sahasrarjuna, though he was an 
elderly relative of his mother and his wife,— ( Sahasrarjuna) 
whose thousand arms were cut off by Rama ( i. e. Parasurama ) 
who, maddened as he was, was in his turn ( only verbally ) put 
down by him ( viz. Krsnaraja ) by means of his two hands, he 
having held intoxicated young women (rarna ) with his two 
hands.® 

( V. 26. ) His enemies, madly transgressing his command which 
was the wide moat that protected the great city in the shape of 
the sovereignty of the prosperous Rattas, fell down themselves. 

( V. 27. ) He, Srivallabha, killed the wicked Dantiga and 
Vappuga, who seemed to be ( tlie two demons ) Madhu and Kaita- 
bha, risen again on earth to torment men. 


1 The.se are three of the names of the god Karttikeya, The words are to 
be interpreted also in their ordinary .sen.se a.s above. 

2 Bhujadvayakalita etc., is to be interpreted in two ways. 

37 I R. G. Bbaadavkar'a Works, Vol. 111. ] 
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( V. 28. ) He planted in Gahgapati, as in a garden, the pure 
tree Bhiitarya, having i prooted the poisonous tree Rachyamalla, 

( V. 29.) While his prowes.s, which destroyed numbers of 
Gangas, his enemies, as the he it dries up the stream of the 
Gahga, was glowing, it is no matter for wonder that the Pallava 
( king ) Anniga was beaten and reduced to a sad condition, as it 
is no wonder that fragrant leave.; are w'thered ( by heat).’ 

( V. 30. ) On hearing of the conquest of a’i the strongholds in 
the Southern region simply by means of his angry glance, the 
hope about Kalanjara and Citrakuia vanished from the heart of 
the Gurjara. 

( V. 31.) (All) the feudatories from the Eastern to the 
Western ocean and from the Himalaya to the island of Siihhala 
bowed to him out of fear of severe punishment, though he him¬ 
self was obedient ( i. e. .subordinate ) to his father. 

( V. 32.) By his body which had a dark, glossy colour, long 
arms, and a broad and massive chest, and by his virtuous deeds 
which were the nectar-water that fed the creeper in the shape of 
hia fame, knowing him to be an excellent man ( or Visnu ), able 
to deliver the earth ( or to uplift the submerged earth ),— his 
father, the best of sages, who had attained the object of life, 
vanished into the peaceful abode. 

( V. 33.) When the festival of the coronation of this beloved 
of Prosperity, who had greatly propitiated Hari (Visnu\ at which 
celestial nymphs danced and heavenly Rsis pronounced benedic¬ 
tions, had taken place amidst joy, the quarters which began to 
tremble and to be submissive on account of his preparation to 
exact tribute, as girls would have manifested tremor and affection 
at his preparation to take their hand, became pleasing to him in 
consequence of their observing the proper time for paying it of 
their own accord, as the f)thers would have been dear to him in 
consequence of their keeping to the auspicious juncture for giving 
away thsm-selves.^ 


1 There is a play here on the words Pratapa, Parimalita, G3i;igaand Pallava* 

2 The second half of this ver ie ha:; a double meaning. 
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(V. 34.) He, a powerful master of the science of politics, 
desirous of obtaining: a lofty position, deprived some of his 
subordinate chiefs of their places and established ethers who 
were deserving:, separated some from each other by producing 
disunion and united others, and thus arranged them 
in a high or low position ; as a proficient master 
of the science cf words, (i. e. grammar ), desirous of 
making up a long form, drops some letters from their position 
and introduces others in their Guna form, separates some on 
account of their dissimilarity and unites others, and places them 
in order, above or below. 

( V. 35.) Having, with the intention of subduing the Southern 
region, uprooted the race of the Colas, given their land to his own 
dependents, and made the lords of great countries, viz., the 
Ceranma,' the Pandya and others, along with the Siihhala, his 
tributaries, he erected a high column at Rainesvara, which was 
the image ( as it were ) of the sprout of the creeper in the shape 
of his glory. 

( Line 53.) And he, the Paramabhaltaraka Mahurajadhiraja 
Parame.Wara, the prosperous Akalavarsadeva Prthvivallabha, the 
prosperous Vallabhanarendradeva, who meditates on the feet of 
the Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara, the pros¬ 
perous Amoghavarsadeva,— being w'ell, commands all the 
governors of districts and heads of sub-divisions, chiefs of villages, 
leading persons, officers and employees, so far as they may be 
concerned with these presents :— 

( L. 56. ) “ Be it known to you that, while my glorious and 
victorious army is encamped at Melpati for the purpose of creat¬ 
ing livings out of the provinces in the Southern region for my 
depeadents, of taking possessitm of the whole property of the 
lords of provinces, and of erecting temples of Kalapriya, Ganda- 
martanda, Krsnesvara, etc., eight hundred and eighty years of the 
era of the Saka king having elapsed, on Wednesday, the thirteenth 
Tithiofthe dark fortnight of Phalguna of the (cyclic) year 
Kalayukta,— I have granted the village named Kankem, one of 

1 This seems to be a Sanskritisod form of the Tamil Seraman, * the Cbera 

king.’ I This note is by the Editor of the Epi. Ind.—N. B. U. ] 
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the Kalli group of twelve ( villages ), situaed in the district 
( Visaya ) of Karahata, along with the rows of trees in it, the 
assessment in grain and gold, the flaws in measurement, the in¬ 
flictions of fate, and all the produce, to Gaganasiva, a great ascetic, 
versed in all Siva-sidhantas, the pupil of the preceptor Isanasiva, 
who is the head of the establishment of Valkalesvara in Karahata 
and is an emigrant from the Karanjakheta group ( of villages ),’ 
for the purpose of providing seats and clothes to all ascetics, as 
promised on the Karttikl ( i. e. the full-moon Tithi ofKarttika ),--- 
( the grant) to be respected ( i. e. not to be interfered with ) as 
long as the moon and the sun endure.” 

( L. 63. ) To the east of this ( village ) is the river Kanha- 
vannna; to the south, ( the village of) lPendu]rem ; to the west, 
the village named Adherh ; to the north, that same river Kanha- 
vanna. No one should cause obstruction to Gaganasiva while he 
cultivates the village named Kahkeih, defined by these four 
boundaries, or causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it or causes it to 
be enjoyed. And he who causes { obstruction ), will incur all the 
five great sins ; for it is said :— 

( V. 36. ) “ He w'ho grants land, dwells in heaven for sixty 
thousand years ; ( but) he w'ho takes it away and he who abets 
the act, dwell as long in hell.” 

( V. 37. ) “ Ramabhadra again and again entreats all future 
kings that they should from time to time protect this bridge of 
virtue, which is common to all kings.” 

( L. 68. ) Engraved by Yt)[.syagma]. 


1 Or perhaps—[ ‘ a descendant of the ( spiritual) lineage of ( the Matha at) 
Karafijakcta.’ This note is by the Editor of the EPi- lad.—N. B. U. ] 



A TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF THE 
DEOLI PLATES OF THE 
RASTRAKUTA KING KRSNA III. 

(A Paper on this and two other Inscriptions--one of these latter 
on Navasari copper-plates, marked A and B, and the other on a 
Kalacuri copper-plate grant from the Eelgaiim District, i. e.. in 
all, on three Inscriptions, was read before the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on 3(]th July 1892. The three papers 
are here separately given.)—N. B. IT. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 239ff. ] 

The copper-plates, a transcript and translation of the Inscrip¬ 
tion on which, I have placed belore the Society to-day, were 
found in a well in Deoli, about 10 miles South-west of Wardha 
near Nagpur. Excellent impressions of the tablets were prepared 
by Dr. MacDonald, Superintendent of the Central Jail, Nagpur, 
and forwardec to the Society for being deciphered, by Mr. T. 
Drysdale, Deputy Commissioner of Wardha. The Secretary sent 
the impressions to me. I read them and communicated the con¬ 
tents to the Secretary, requesting him at the same time to ask the 
Deputy Commissioner to send over the original plates to us, as 
the impression was indistinct in a few places, these were kindly 
forwarded to us by that ofiicer. 

The plates are three in number, each being a foot in length 

and eight inches in breadth. The Inscription is engraved on one 
side of the first plate, on both sides of the second, and on one side 
of the third. The letters are carefully and well formed in the 
first part, but in the latter, the work is negligently done. The 
seal bears a figure of Siva. 

The Inscription is a charter announcing the grant of a village 
named Talapururhsaka, situated in the district of Nagapura-Nandi- 
vardhana, to a Brahman named Rsiyappa or Rsiyapayya of the 
Vedic school of Vaji, Kanva, and Kata, and of the Bharadvaja 

Gotra. The grant was made by Krsna or Akalavarsa of the 
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RastrakCita family in the name of his brother JagattuhRa, while 
living at his capital Manyakheta, in the year 862 expired, of the 
Saka era, corresponding to 940 A. D., on the 5th of the dark half 
of Vaisakha, the cyclic year being Sarvari. 

The genealogy of Krsnaraja is thus given :— 

I 

I I 

] Dantidurga. 2 Krsnaraja. 


3 Govinda. 4 Nirupama or Kalivallabha. 

* • 

5 Jagattunga. 

6 Nrpatunga. 

7 Krsnaraja. 

Jagattunga ( died before his father ). 

8 Indraraja. 11 Amoghavaraa. 

9 Amognavarsa. 10 Govindaraja. 12 Kr.silaraja. 

This grant clears up several doubts and difficulties as regards the 
genealogy of the Rastrakutas. In the first place, the Rastrakuta 
family is said to have sprung from the Satyaki branch of the 
Yadava race. The genealogy begins with Dantidurga, as it was 
he, who acquired for his family the supreme sovereignty of 
Maharastra or Deccan, the limits of which were the Narmada on 
the North and the Tungabhadra in the South. He was succeeded 
by his paternal uncle Krsnaraja who is represented to have 
decorated the earth with many temples of Siva which looked like the 
Kailasa mountain. I have shown in my Early History of the 
Deccan that a temple of exceedingly great beauty was caused to 
be constructed at Ellora by this Krsnaraja ; and my view, that it 
war probably that known by the name of Kailasa which he con¬ 
structed, seems to he confirmed by the comparison with the 
Kailasa contained in this grant. 

The circumstances under which Dhruva-Nirupama superseded 
his brother Govinda are distinctly given. Sensual pleasures 
made Govinda carele.ss of the kin<?dom, and entrusting the affairs 
of the state to his brother, he allowed the sovereign power to drop 
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away from hiB hands. Nbthine: particular is stated alxiut Goviiida 
III or Ja^attuhfya. 

His son, known as Amo‘',havar.sa, the great patron of the 
Dijrambara Jainas, is called Nrpatunga, which name is found in 
a Jaina work also. The city of Manyakheta, which, in one grant, 
is mentioned as simply flourishing in his time, is repre.sented here 
to have been founded by him. 

His son, Krsnaraja, who i.s also known by the name of 
Akalavarsa, is spoken of as a powerful prince, and several parti¬ 
culars are given about him. He frightened the Gurjara, destroyed 
the egregious pr '.de of the Lata, taught humility to the Gaudas, 
and his command was obeyed by the Andhra, the Kalinga, the 
Gahga, and the Magadha. As this Krsnaraja was not the reign¬ 
ing prince, whom the writer of the charter might be suspected of 
flattering, and as the grant is not reticent about the faults also 
of some of the princes, this account may be relied on as true. 
Akalavar.?a is represented as a powerful prince in the Prasasti at 
the end of the Uttara Purana of the Jainas also. The Lata prince 
alluded to .seems to have belonged to the Gujarat branch of the 
Rastrakuta family, which was founded in the time of Govinda III 
or Jagattunga, who assig,ned the province of LSta, that he had 
conquered, to his brother Indra. Akalavar.?a, the grandson of 
Jagattunga, seems thus to have humbled or uprooted his kinsmen 
of the Lata country. 

Jagattunga was the name of Akalavarsa’s son, and ITom the 
mare fact of the mention of his name in the grants, he was 
supposed to have been a reigning prince; and following others, 
I have stated in the English edition of my Early History of the 
Deccan that he became king after his father. But from a number 
of circumstance,s, it soon appeared to me that he could not have 
been an actual king, and in the Marathi edition of my work, I 
have corrected the statement. This inference of mine has now 
been confirmed by the grant before us, in which he is represented 
to have been “ taken away by the Creator to Heaven without 
having succeeded to the throne, as if through the solicitations of 
the heavenly damsels ” who had heard of his beauty. Akalavarsa 
was thus .succeeded by his grandson Indra, the son of Jagattunga. 
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There has hitherto been some confusion as regards the next 
prince named Amoghavarsa, who was the son of Jndra. He is 
not mentioned by name or as a king, in the Sangli grant of his 
brother and successor, hut is noticed in the Kharepatan grant; 
while in the third and only other grant, which gives us informa¬ 
tion about the two princes, there is a mistake which has led all 
wricers on the subject to drop Govinda altogether, and regard 
Amoghavarsa as the only prince. But the grant before us clears 
the difficulty. Amoghavarsa is there spoken of as “having im¬ 
mediately gone to Heaven as if dirough alToction for his father.” 
He reigned therefore for a very short time, perhaps for a few 
months or even days, and hence is not noticed in the Sangli 
grant. 

The next prince, Govinda, is of course highly praised in his 
Sangli grant. But the grant beiore us re])resents him to be a 
prince addicted to sensual pleasures, and to have died an early 
death on account of his vicious courses. The Kharepatan grant 
agrees with it speaking of him as “the abode of the dramatic 
sentiment of love and as surrounded by women.” Our grant 
agrees also with that found at Kliarepatan in representing his 
successor as a very virtuous prince. 

His name was Amoghavarsa, and he was the son of Jagattuhga 
and consequently the uncle of Govinda. He assumed the throne, 
being entreated to do so by the feudatory chiefs, who thought 
there was none else able to maintain the power of the Rasira- 
kuias. The Kharepatan grant gives his proper irame which was 
Baddiga. He was assisted in the Government of the kingdom by 
his son Krsna who was engaged in wars with his neighbours, and 
subjugated Dantiga, who probably was the rular of Kanci, and 
and Bappuka. He up-rooted llachyamalla and placed on the 
throne in the Ganga country ( Gahgavatl i. e., Gahgeva(|i ) a 
prince of the name of Bhutarya. In an Inscription at Atakur noticed 
by Mr. Rice’ and recently published by Dr. Fleet,’ one Butuga 
is repre,sented to have killed a prince of the name (tf Racamalla 
and to have made himself master of the Ganga country. Butuga 


1 Sravana Belgola Insc-riptions, p. 21. 
i Epigriipjiiica Tudica, Vol. II, Part XI, p. 173. 
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assisted Kannaradeva, i. e., Krspa III, who is mentioned at the 
beginning of the Inscription, in destroying Rajaditya, the Cola 
kitig, and received a reward from him. Biituga is elsewhere 
called Butayya,’ and our Bhutarya is a Sanskril'ised form of this, 
while our Rachyamalla is clearly the Racamalla of the Atakur 
Inscription. But in the latter, Krsna’s coniioction with the des¬ 
truction of Racamalla, and the rise of Butayya, is not mentioned. 
The reason probably is that it was not necessary to 
state the fact in that manner. But there can be no 
question that Butayya was assisted by Krsna and owed 
his elevation to him, since in the fight with Rajaditya, Butayya 
acted as if he w^as his feudatory, and received a reward as from a 
master. The Pallava that Krsna i.s mentioned to have subdued, 
was probably the same as Dantiga, and Bappuka w'as perhaps 
another name of Rajaditya the Oula. 

On the death of Amogbavarsa, w'hich seems to have taken 
place a short time before the date of this grant, Krsnaraja ascend¬ 
ed the throne. He w’^as called Akalavarsa also, as another prince 
of this dynasty bearing the name Krsna was. Here too the present 
grant clears up a difficulty. Misunderstanding a passage in the 
Karha grant, Krsna is made by writers on this dynasty to be an 
elder brother of Amogbavarsa, and another Krsna is brought in, 
who is identified with one of his younger sons, who never reigned, 
hut is represented to have reigned and is called Krsna IV. In my 
Early History of the Deccan, 1 have given the true sense of the 
passage and shewn the mistakes. The Kharepatan grant, which 
gives the true relationship, and is perfectly clear on the points, 
was disregarded. But now this grant confirms the account in the 
Kharepatan plates, so far as it goes, and, according to them both, 
Baddiga or Amogbavarsa had no brother of the name of Krsna 
who could have preceded or succeeded him ; and that the King 
who preceded him, was his nephew Govinda IV, and the Krsna, 
who succeeded him, was his son. There was no other Krsna who 
followed this last and could be called Krsna IV according to any 
of our authorities.’' 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 270. 

2 My correction of the mistake about tlip two Kr.snas was not noticed til) 

very recently, though it was made more tliaii eiglit years ago. Eor tho 

38 I, R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III.] 
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Jagal'tunga, the brother of Krsnaraja in whose name the 
grant of the village is made, must have died before him; for 
the latter was succeeded by Kottiga, who appears to have been 
Krsnaraja’s step-brother according to the Karda grant; and 
he was followed by the son of his brother Nirupama. 

Jagattuhga’s name therefore does not appear in the subse¬ 
quent history, hut those of his brothers who were probably his 
step-brothers, do. 

The name of the grantee ends in Appa or Apayya which shows 
that he was a Tailahga Brahman. He belonged to the Kanva 
school of the White Yajurveda, and even at the present day, 
there are the followers of that school near Nagpur. The village 
Talapuruihsaka, which was granted, was bounded on the East by 
another of the name of Madavatatara, on the South by the river 
Kandana, on the West by the village of Mohama or Mohama- 
grama, and on the North by Badhrira. Of these, Kandana is the 
river Kanhana, which has a course from the North-west of 
Nagpur to the South-east; Mohama or Mohamagrama is the 
Mohgaon of the present day, situated in the Chindwada District 
Badhrira is Berdi in the vicinity of that town. Nothing corres¬ 
ponding to the remaining two names appears on the map, and I 
am not able to identify them. 

TRANSCRIPT 

I. 

I IHFR’f 

5f?TR(^T)’TJTi II ^t^qrrilqvR^r: q'>qr»:?iw: I ^^r- 

Atakur Inscription noticed above, is. on the wrapper of Part X of the 
Epigraphica Indica, issued in August last, referred to “ the time of 
Krsna IV." I am, however, glad to see it has since attracted attention 
and the mistake has come to be tacitly acknowledged as such. For in 
Part XI of the same periodical issued in September last, i. e. only a month 
later, that same Inscription is published as “Atakur Inscription of the 
time of Krsija III.” 
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^ sn^rT %i%rr^ %Rq'fo5t^T: 11 

^ircT^rrar g^rRofi?rf tror ^ ^^ff ?’'<Ti5FF^fTi^ 13Tr^rrfi'r;ffc55T'r. 

^grwtJT ?it ii 3|Ti^w^?3[c?:(TF.^%^rr5rh 

I rT^^Frn fFr Riarcrr 


II %Rric5m^^^5^ ^ ^«=n»??r??nprr<?ri^ i?: i riJr^r ^ 

-> •:j 'j • *.\ 

5T:>=5Tr ^(k M^5Tp3ri5T ii ?i^R;^iff^^?Tcri^=€rr??irjfi^irjTig55^r- 

^rrl^; I =5rgTae^q^^Tr ^ T^^r^Sfj^TcSRvTfwf: n ?i^frj- 


WNT «fifT!UTrR:^qT%: I ^f^[]'y^«t7J^,5%- 

v^t mNTi% II ?!% ^r- 


II. first side. 


\\ 

fTnT'T5r%?i^fNr»=5r«i^i^i^. i n^r: ^i^ri 

^nii^^TR: II rif^v^TiJTri^ ^Hf^q'^5=^r>^FfrirVi^** I ^i *Ti^%- 

3;7«fiii^i TTiji^qf fq5^^?iii'T'n»T^-^i^s[R???r. i 

ii ^T^^j-sFr^n' ^r?rqi%- 

I 3I?55qT,:3=?T:;?[ f^f^^ l^lW5II'4^^q tlfSir I ?T- 

^ *1^^ mT^7noT#iqmFTr PMng; ^(i%)^^ ii ri?i=n^j^T^(^r) 

I I TFT ^ ?:iTiwi«i^ii4n5Tm'^!(F'4i3'Jr[rr: ii %q f%- 
i Roi4i^w fiFii5f3Tf I ^ 

Tfnqs^IM ll #WTI44^T'<TR^5;ff^'HI- 

| ^PTO^qrqqiTqf !4S«;4i4: lTFqr<JT4 4?^3#r3T- 
m ^3TPT3ni4 11 ?rrR'4i4 ifTi:7!T4ipTT?5’4F^«Ti^r 5[q4nq’ iqr4rF%4f ff^- 
rf?t: I 3?«Ti^ sivTHi mi%^ ^spi^fr^f^i m 4qn^- 

II. second side. 

4: ^TFfj^r: II *fiT?If3W.q?T^F#(^) 4- 

^.fff I ^455! ft?544yrr: 5?^4Rqj’(rF4;) ^rrFqi4^?nrI ll ^ TTtprrTRTm 54 ^- 

^ ^44^4 I J4i4!f^ 1%f4I gi4 ^FrFnqt^^F ??l II T?f4I4^R4^4^* 
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^ I ^^n^fj^r-i^cTTr »Tf*rTifiT ii !)to3^ 

I EfeiTn 

Tf^^r^^WT II 3T^E5Hf^H?:^i%rq'(^Eyir5r%^7'Ti??; i ^ ^• 

^rfTRf!lTEf<T EO^,W4n^o^VTi(^rt)?r(^) II 5[^*:^^f(5r)^r 

^■grf iff ^Ti'^ ^4iF^T ^ ^i=r(:) ^r'4; i^ni i ^ 

«f!^i''=f^^ FTi^i?iT»TiN?r^ ^’i^fR^-.pirE'f 1 
JTH^^WiEi^rr^sR'q'i: ^q^rirtf >Trf'4TP7cii^R^(^)^ w^ qrrr- 

5T?rr5FT?l’’l^riVii?i'T7-rf5q7-4|TT^;TTWT?^'T[^;S;^(t^rf)^q'^E^- 
?^fI»’l^fr4’:nT'TTiT>qTciTFr3q'ipqT 

^fi%(%)? T^-sTr^fT^F^JTiinw^iT ^\ 

«flE]f^T- 


IIL 


^RTFrnn?^^Ti^of5^qTj^(^)3:q-f qiUT^^qrfq lEnT^^FF^T ^IW »?f^: «nE- 
T'npTilTn^f^ II 'JTf'T ^ II ^JffF E’l^ T^f 

^>55^^ Ef'iR^f: ^^iR7RT?r qFFfT^Ff^ (:) I ^ 


_ • 

^rf I^TF^- 


T7I F%ff ?Fy#R ^FR R^F: II 'i^FREFRI W ^TF'^- 

^r^f^f¥^fT>TF§;F^?Tff=^FI%^in^fTF(^iR' !)^si^=qifr»TIJ^^VI 
’T(T*TITf^(FV)^tq-|R ?TFR'TRF?rq':|?rr?F’»f^Fi5q^4^iT(EF ^FHJ Ei^F ^- 
TF^: E«=Ti-^r%^^: ?T5fFqi^F??T: 


I 2F^5rf^F^F-RrTR?^I^ERl %W. I ^- 

^ ^^?r; ET^iq^RFJTF ?tr; i ^€j \ qf>-q-iTi=T: Eifir^rrE: i ^- 

^T?r: ^TifiTFTFTT ip =Er^Tf^m2| ?FW^^(Hr 

g^F ^F 5T ^RR^-iTFTfW; I ^>/T s^Rff ^lF% ^ 'T3^(=if)PTO7 


E?r- 

TT^Ffi; ww; II (!) II ?^?ffT ’Tf^rTf m ?Ti ?t?r i ^ 

fjfE- 

^ NiJR; E? II ^FEjPfi^ '4»=K%^|«TiqTr TRfi^Tf E^l^: I fr- 
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ffiK TiRNjr: II ^^TFSTI 

^ r^f%?r[Riar ii 

TRANSLATION. 

Triumphant is the leaf-like hand of the enemy of Mura(Visnu) 
which, heinp; placed on the iar-like breasts of Laksmi marked by 
particles of nectar-water, and on her face, proclaimed the entrance 
of the world on a joyous festival. And triumphant is the rampart- 
like shoulder of the conciueror of the three cities or of Tripura 
( Siva ), which is adornc^l hy the colored fij,;ures impressed on it 
by the [ close contact of the ] cheeks of the daughter of the Moun¬ 
tain ( Parvati ), and whicli thus hears as it were, through a regard 
for his beloved, an edict promising safety to the god of Love, 
There is the glorious p.od, the only ornament of the surface of the 
sky, the delight of the eyes of the three worlds, the friend of Love, 
the lord of the night-lotus plants, whose rays are full of nectar, 
whose diminished form, owing to his having given up his 
body for the gratification of the gods, is his ornament, and a part 
of whom is worn em the head hy Saihhhu—verily on account of 
his love for virtues. From him sprang forth on earth a race of 
princes like a stream of moonlight, which extended the series of 
the joys of the world as tliat blows open the series of night-lotuses, 
which destroyed the darkness cd’ sin as that destroys the darkness 
of night, which spread in all (piarters ( as that does ), and which 
had unblemished adherents as that constituted the light half of a 
month.' From that race which was like an ocean of milk, arose 
the family of Yadu, like a necklace of pearls, which like it had a 
matchless splendour, the leadership of which was gracefully 
borne by the dark-complexioned Hari v4ien he flourished, as the 
beauty of the central gem in that is borne by a sapphire when it 
is put in, which had indelible virtues, as that is firmly inter¬ 
woven with a string,'^ and which was the ornament of the world. 
In that family, the eternal Bc?Ing became incarnate to destroy the 
crowds of Daityas who had g,r<.>wn tumultuous ; and members of 

1 The ei)ithots hero are used in two .senses, one of which is applicable to the 
family of the moon and the other to the moonlight. 

2 The epithets •'ind have two senses, 

one applicable to the family of Yadu and the other to the necklace of 
pearls. 
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that family belonging to the Satyakin clan became celebrated 
princes, because they were great. From that race sprang Ratta, 
the ornament of the surface of the earth, who killed the arrays of 
the elephants of his enemies ; after him the Rastrakuta family 
became known in the world by the name of [ his ] son Rastrakuta. 
From that [ family ] arose Dantidurgga, who was a sun to the fog 
in the shape of the charming necklaces on the breasts of the wives 
of his enemies, and who having broken the unevennesses by a 
ploughshare in the shape t)f his sword, made this one field with the 
shores of the four oceans for its boundaries. After him, his pater¬ 
nal uncle. King Krsnaraja, protected this earth, by the temples of 
Isvara ( Siva ) constructed by whom, the earth shines for ever as 
if decorated by many Kailasa mountains. He had a son of tie 
name of Govindaraja. Sensual pleasures made him careless of 
the kingdom, and entrusting fully the universal sovereignty to 
his younger brother, Nirupama, he allowed his position as 
sovereign to become loose. From him who was called Kalivalla- 
bha, and who was the sportive rising mount of the moon in the 
shape of the triad of the while umbrellas, was born Jagattuhga, 
the lion who destroyed the maddened elephants of his enemies. 
His son, to whom kings bowed, and who tortured the king of 
serpents by the heavy mass of his army, was that lord Nrpatuhga 
who founded Manyakheta which laughed down [ to scorn ] the 
city of the Indra of the gods, in order as it were to humble the 
pride of the gods. His son, the prosperous Krsnaraia, became for 
a long time the lord of the earth, who spoke pleasant words, 
frightened the Gurjjara, destroyed the egregious pride generated 
by prosperity of the arrogant Lata f king ], was the preceptor who 
charged the Gaudas with the vow of humility, and deprived the 
people on the sea coast of their sleep, and whose command was 
honoured (obeyed ) by the Andhra, the Kalihga, the Gahga, and 
the Magadha waiting at his gate. He had a son, known as 
Jagattuhga, who was a nectar-rayed [moon] to the eyes of women. 
He was taken to heaven by the Creator without his having got 
the Kingdom, as if through the solicitations of the heavenly 
damsels. Indraraja his son protected the earth; it was from a 
fear as it were of the indignity likely to be caused [ in future ] by 
his beauty that the god of Love, even before, reduced his body to 
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ashes through pri do, by means of the fire of the wrath of the wielder of 
the Pinaka (Siva). From him was bor n Amoghavarsa, as Rama was 
from Dasaratha, the greatness t)f whose power was shown by the 
breaking of a terrible bow of Rudra’ and who (like him) was the groat 
store-house of beauty. He having immediately gone to heaven, 
as if through affection for his father, bis younger brother, the 
ornament of the world of men, and the source of the sportive 
pleasures of love, knowui by the name of Govindaraja, ruled the 
kingdom. And he, too, with his intelligence fettered by the 
chains of the eyes of women, displeased all beings by taking to 
vicious courses ; and his limbs becoming enfeebled as his consti¬ 
tution was deranged on account of the aggravation of the mala¬ 
dies, and the constituents of the [political] body becoming non¬ 
coherent, as the subjects were discontented through the aggrava¬ 
tion of the vices,’ and his innate strength and prowess becoming 
neutralized,he met with destruction. Then the king Amoghavarsa, 
son of Jagattuhga, the fir.st among the thoughtful or wise, the sea 
of the nectar of w'hose words was unfailing, being entreated by 
the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of the sovereignty 
of the Rattas and also prompted by the god, the wielder of the 
Pinaka ( Siva ), who desired the prosperity of the family of Hari 
( Krsna), ascended the throne of heroes. From that sovereign 
lord was born a son, the king Krsnaraja, who, though a bo.y, exercised 
power in the w^orld and was the lord, and was verily Kumara, 
Saktidhara, and Svamin."* His enemies transgre.ssing his com¬ 
mand which was the wide moat that protected the great city in 
the shape of the sovereignty of the Rattas, themselves fell down. 
He, Srl-Vallabha, killed on this earth the wicked Dantiga and 
Bappka, who were as it were Madhu and Kaitabha, again grown 
insolent for the torment of men. He planted as it were in a 
garden in the field of the Gangas the holy tree of Bluitarya, 
having uprooted the poisonous tree of Rachyamalla. While his 

1 has two sen.sos. 

2 The epithet &c., has two senses, one physical and the other poll* 

tical. So also in is to be taken in two senses, one fitting 

with the physical interpretation and the other with the political. 

3 These are three of the names of the god KSrtikeya. The words arc to bo 
iutorpreted also in their ordinary sense as above. 
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prowess, which was like heat and which destroyed numbers of 
Gahgas his enemies, as that ( heat) dries up the stream of the 
Ganges, was glowine;, wdiat wonder is there if the Pallava Anthiga 
( Dantiga ? ) who was beaten, wa:; reduced to a sad condition as 
fragrant leaves are by heat’ ? On hearing of the conquest of the 
strongholds in the South simply by moans of his angry glance, 
the hope about Kalafijara and Citra.kutpj dropped away from the 
heart of the Giirjjara. All the feudatoric;s from the eastern to the 
western ocean and from the Himalaya to the island of Siihhala 
bowed to him from the fear of boin.g severely punished, though he 
himself was obedient to his father. By his bodily form, which 
had a dark glossy colour, long arinr,, and broad and massive chest, 
and by his virtuous deeds, which were the nectar-v'ater that fed 
the creeper in the shape of his fame, knowing him to be an excel¬ 
lent man ( or Visou ) to deliver the oartl’ ( or brin," out the sub¬ 
merged earth ), his father, the liest of sages, who had attained the 
object of life, vanished into the peaceful abode. When the festi¬ 
val consequent on the coronation of the Ixdovod of Sri (prosperity), 
who had greatly frightened Hari ( Im.shand of Sri), in which 
celestial damsels danced, and the luatvenly Rsis pronounced 
their benedictions, was over, toe (inartors as girls, which began to 
tremble at his preparation to exact trilnite, as those should mani¬ 
fest love and tremor at his preparation t i take their hand, became 
pleasing to him in conse.jnance of their obs.erving the proper time 
for paying it of their own accord, as fiiose should be dear in 
consequence of their keeping to the auspicious .iuncture for giving 
themselves.'^ 

He, the King Akalavarsadova, the highe.st lord, the 
sovereign lord of kings, tlie liighest ruler, a great 
devotee of Mahesvara, Prthvivallahlu'., the favourite of Sarva 
( Siva ), who meditated on the fec't of the prosperous Aniogha- 
varsadeva, the highe.st lord, the sovereign lord of kings, the 
highest ruler, being w-ell, command;; the men of his country : “Be 
it known to you, that for the enhancement of the holy fame of my 
younger brother, Jagattungadeva, who Is dearer to me even than 

1 There is a play hero on the words " Gaiiga ” and “Pallava.” ■ 

S Twg senses hero throughout. 
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my life, I have, livin" in the capital Manyakheta, granted on the 
fifth of the dark half of Vaisakha of the year Sarvari, when eight 
hundred and sixty-two years have elapsed from the time of the 
Saka king, with the feeling that this grant of land may fulfil the 
wishes of Jagattuhga, as if it were his, —Jagattunga, who has 
surpassed Laksmana, by serving his eldest brother with incom¬ 
parable devotion, the god of Love by his beauty, and Rama (and) 
the son of Dharma by his good deeds, the cool-rayed (moon) by his 
lustre, and the lion by his bravery—to Risiyappa, originally 
living in Nandivardhana, belonging to the Bharadvaja Gotra, 
student of the Vedic school of Vaji, Kanva, and Kata, the 
son of Bhailla, and conversant with the Vedas and the 
subsidiary treatises, the village of Talapuruihsaka, situated 
in Nagapura-Nandi vardhana, along with what is set 
aside and the appurtenances, with the assessment in grain 
and gold, with the flaws in the measurment (measuring rod), and 
mishaps ( due to fortune ),’ with all its produce, up to its four 
previously known boundaries, and to be respected as long as the 
Sun and the Moon last, in the manner of a Brahman-gift. To the 
east of it is a village of the name of Madavatatara, to the south, 
the river Kandana, to the west the village Mohama [ and ] to the 
north the village of Badhrira. No one should obstruct Risiya- 
payya while he cultivates Talapuruihsaka, having these four 
boundaries, or causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it or oausos it to 
be enjoyed; and he who will obstruct will incur the five great 
sins. Moreover;—‘ He who takes away the land that has been 
given away by himself or others, becomes a worm in ordure, and 
wallows there along with his ancestors. Ramabhadra again and 
again entreats future kings that they should from time to time 
protect this bridge of virtue, which is common to all kings’. ” 
Engraved by Yograstya, the brother of Cevananvera. 


1 This, I think, is the proper translation of the phras® or ?! 

which occurs almost in all grants, but the correct or appro* 
priate sense of which, does not seem to have been yet found out. By 
inserting this expression, the grantor absolves himself from all responsibi¬ 
lity about loss consequent upon a mistake in the measurement and upon 
changes due to adverse natural occurrences or the “doings of God’’ as 
they are called. 

39 [ B. Q. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. III. 




A Revised tkanscript and Translation 

OF THE RASTRAKUTA 

DEOLI PLATES OF KRgNA III OF SAKA-SAMVAT 862. 

• • • 

[From the Epigraphia Indica, Volume V, 1898-99, pp. 188ff.] 

The copper-plates, a transcript and translation of which are 
given below, w'cre found in a well in Deoli, about 10 miles south¬ 
west of Wardha near Nagpur. They were first published by me 
in Vol, XVIII of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,’ Tne Editor of the Epigraphia Indica having 
procured the original plates from the Secretary of the Society and 
having got a new facsimile prepared, I now publish a revised edi¬ 
tion of my paper on those plates. 

The plates are three in number, each being about one foot in 
length and about eight inches in breadth. The Inscription is 
engraved on one side of the first plate, on both sides of the second 
and on one side of the third. The letters are carefully and w'ell 
formed in the first part, but in the latter the work is negligently 
done, and in consequence several letters look alike. The seal 
bears a figure of Siva.’ 


1 This paper printed here immediately before the present article. [N.B.UJ 

2 Dr. Gerson da Cunha was good enough to send me the plates and seal for 
examination. The seal is .soldered on the two ends of a copper ring, which 
is 4}4" in diameter and about H" thick. The ring had been already cut 
when I received the plates. The .seal is of .square shape, like that of the 
Karda plates of Kakka II (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p, 263). It measures 2 3/4" 
both way.s and bears, in relief, a seated figure of Siva which faces the 
front and holds a snake in each hand. On Siva’s proper right are, from top 
to bottom, an image of Gapapati, a Cauri and a lamp; and on his proper 
left the goddess Pdrvatl riding on a lion, and below her a Svastika. At 
the base of the figure is inscribed the legend Srimato j rthadusya, in which 
Arthada, ‘the giver of wealth,’ must be taken as a synonym of Akaiavafsa, 
which was a Biruda of Krspa III. Along the margin of the seal passes a 
border of various indistinct emblems, among which a Lihga and an elephant- 
goad are recognisable.—This note is by the Editor of the Epigraphia 
Indica. [ N. B, U. ] 
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The inscription is a charter announcing the grant of a village, 
named Talapuruihsaka (11. 53 and 57) and situated in the district 
of Nagapura-Nandivardhan’ to a Brahman named Risiappa or 
Risiyapayya (11. 53 and 57), of the Vedic schools of Vajin and 
Kanva and of the Bharadvaja Gotra. The grant was made by 
Krsna III, or Akalavarsa of the Rastrakuta family in the name 
of his brother Jagattuhga (II. 48 f. and 51), while staying at his 
capital Manyakheta ( 1. 46 f. ), in the year 862, expired, of the 
Saka era, corresponding to 940-41 A. P., on the 5th Tithi of the 
dark half of Vaisakha, the cyclic year being Sarvarin (1. 47 f.). 

The genealogy of Krsna III. is thus given.— 


• • • 2. krsnarSja. 

1. Dantidurga, 3 . Govindaraja. 4. Nirupuma or Kalivallabha. 

5. Jagattuiiga. 

I 

6. Nrpatuhga. 

I 

7. Krsijaraja. 

Jagattunga. 

_ ! _ 

8. Indraraja. 11. Amoghavarsa. 

I ■ I I 

9. Amoghavarsa. 10. GovindarSja. 12. Kpsparaja. 

This grant clears up several doubts and difficulties as regards 
the genealogy of the Rastrakutas. In the first place, the Rastra¬ 
kuta family is said to have sprung from the Satyaki branch of the 
Yadava race and to be known by the name of Tuhga ( verse 6). 
The genealogy begins with Dantidurga (v. 8), as it was he who 
acquired for his family the supreme sovereignty of Maharastra or 
the Deccan, the limits of which were the Narmada in the North 
and the Tuhgabhadra in the South. He was succeeded by his 


1 It deserves to be noted that the names of the village granted and of its 
boundaries and district, as well as those of the donee and of his father, 
Sakha, Gotra and native village, are engraved on erasures. Hence the 
names of the four boundaries of Talapuruihsaka are difficult to read and 
uncertain.—This Note is by the Editor of the EP'graphia Indica. [N. B. U.] 
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paternal uncle Krsna I, who is represented to have decorated the 
earth with many temples of Siva, which looked like the Kailasa 
mountain (v. 9). I have shown In my Early History of the 
Deccan that a temple of exceedingly great beauty was caused to 
be constructed at Ellora by this Krsnaraja, and have said that it 
was perhaps the Kailasa itself. I shoud have said that it could be 
no other than the Kailasa. For, if the demigods saw it while 
moving in the sky in their aerial oars, and were struck with its 
beauty, as stated in the Baroda Inscription, the temple must have 
had a carved exterior; i. e., it must have been a temple entirely cut 
out from the rock,and not a mere cave temple without an architec¬ 
tural exterior. There is one such only at Ellora, and that is the 
Kailasa. The comparison, made in the present grant, of the 
temples constructed by Krsnaraja with Kailasa, points, I believe, 
in the same direction. 

The circumstances under which Dhruva Nirupama superseded 
his brother Govinda II are distinctly given. Sensual plessures 
made Govinda careless of the kingdom; and, entrusting the 
affairs of the state to his younger brother, he allowed the sove¬ 
reign power to drop away from his hands (v. 10). Nothing parti¬ 
cular is stated about Govinda III or Jagattuhga. His son, 
known as Amoghavarsa, the great patron of the Digambara Jainas 
is here called Nrpatuhga (v. 12), which name is found in a Jaina 
work also. The city of Manyakheta, which, in one grant, is 
mentioned as simply flourishing in his time, is represented here 
to have been founded by him. 

His son, Krsna II, who is also known by the name 
of Akalavarsa, is spoken of as a powerful prince, and 
several particulars are given about him. He frighten¬ 
ed the Gurjara, destroyed the pride of Lata, taught humility to 
the Gaudas, and his command was obeyed by the Ahga, the 
Kalihga, the Gahga and the Magadha (v. 13). As this Krsnaraja 
was not the reigning prince, whom the writer of the charter 
might be suspected of flattering, and as the grant is not reticent 
about the faults also of some of the other princes, this account 
may be relied on as true. Akalavarsa is represented as a power¬ 
ful prince in the Prasasti at the end of the Uttara Purana of the 
Jainas also. The Lata prince alluded to seems to have belonged 
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to the Gujrat branch of the Rastrakuta family, which was found¬ 
ed in the time of Govinda HI or Jagattuhga, who assigned the 
province of Lata, that he had conquered, to his brother Indra. 

* Akalavarsa, the grandson of Jagattuhga, seems thus to have 
humbled or uprooted his kinsmen of the Lata country. 

Jagattuhga was the name of Akalavarsa’s son. From the mere 
fact of the mention of his name in the grants, he was supposed to 
have been a reigning prince; and following others, I stated in the 
first English edition of my Early History of the Deccan that he 
became king after his father. But from a number of circum¬ 
stances it soon appeared to me that he ctmld not have been an 
actual king, and in the Marathi edition of the work I corrected 
that statment. This inference of mine has now been confirmed by 
the grant before us, in which he is represented to have been taken 
away by the creator to heaven without having succeeded to the 
throne, as if through the solicitations of the heavenly damsels 
who had heard of his beauty (v. 14). Akalavarsa was thus suc¬ 
ceeded by his grandson Indra HI, the son of Jagattuhga. 

There has hitherto been some confusion as regards the next 
prince, named Amoghavarsa, who was the son of Indra HI. He 
is not mentioned by name or as a king in the Sangli grant of his 
brother and successor, but is noticed in the Kharepatan grant; 
while in the th'rd and only other grant which gives us information 
about the twoprinces,there is a mistake which has led alt writers on 
the subject to drop Govinda IV altogether and regard Amoghavarsa 
as the only prince. But the grant before us clears the difficulty. 
Amoghavarsa is there spoken of as ** having immediately gone to 
heaven, as if through affection for his father ” ( v. 17 ). He 
reigned therefore for a very short time ( for a year, as stated in 
the Bhadana grant published after this ), and hence is not noticed 
in the Sangli grant. 

The next prince, Govinda IV, is of course highly praised in 
his Sangli grant. But the grant before us represents him to be 
a prince addicted to sensual pleasures, and to have died an early 
death on account of his vicious courses ( v. 18 ). The Khare¬ 
patan grant agrees with it in speaking of him as “ the abode of 
the dramatic sentiment of love ” and as “ surrounded by woraea” 
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Our grant agrees also with that found at Kharepatan in re¬ 
presenting his successor as a very virtuous prince. His name was 
Amoghavarsa, and he was the son of Jagattuhga, and conse¬ 
quently the uncle of Oovinda IV. He assumed the throne, being 
entreated to do so by the feudatory chiefs, who thought there was 
ncne else able to maintain the power of the Rfisirakutas ( v. 19 ). 
The Kharepatan grant gives his proper name, which was Baddiga. 
He was assisted in the government of the kingdom by his son 
Krsna IH, who war. engaged in wars with his neighbours and 
subjugated Dantiga and Vappuka ( v. 22 ). He uprooted Rachya- 
malla and placed on the throne in the Gahga country (Gangapati, 
i. e. Gahgavadi ) a prince of the name of Bhutarya ( v. 23 ). In 
an Inscription at Atakur, noticed by Mr. Rice' and 'published by 
Cr.Fleet,'^ one Butuga is represented to have killed a prince of the 
name of Racamalla and to have made himself master of the 
Gahga country. Butuga assisted Kannardeva, i. e., Krsna III, 
who is mentioned at the beginning of the Inscription, in destroy¬ 
ing Rajaditya, the Cola king, and received a reyard from him. 
Butuga is elsewhere called Butayy?,"' and our Bhiitarya is a 
Sanskritised form of this, while our Rachyaraalla is clearly the 
Racamalla of the Atakur Hiscription. But in the latter, Krsna’s 
oonnection with the destruction of Racamalla and the rise of 
Butayya are not mentioned. The reason probably is that it was 
not necessary to state the fact in that manner. But tliere can be 
no question that Butayya was assisted by Krsna Ilf, and owed 
his elevation to him, since, in the fight with Rajaditya, Butayya 
acted as if his feudatory and received a reward as from a master. 
The name of the Pallava whom Krsna III is stated to have sub¬ 
dued was Anniga (v. 24). Who the Dantiga and Vappuka were, 
that he put down, it is difficult to say : but the former name was 
borne by some Pallava rulers of Kahci. 

On the death of Amoghavarsa, which seems to have taken 
place a short time before the date of this grant, Krsna III 
ascended the throne ( v. 28 ). He was called Akalavarsa also, as 


1 Inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola, p. 31. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 173, 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 370. 
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the other princes o" this dyna&ty, bearins^ the name Krsna, were. 
Here too the present grent clears up a difficulty. Misunder¬ 
standing: a passage in the Karda g:rant, Krsiia III is made by 
writers on this dynasty tube an elder brother of Amogbavarsa, 
and another Krsna is brought in, who is identified with one of 
his younger sons, who never reigned, but is represented to have 
reigned and is called Krsna IV. In my Early History of the 
Deccan I have g:iven the true sense of the passages and shewn 
the mistakes. The Kharepatan grant, which gives the true 
relationship and is perfectly clear on the points, was disregarded. 
But now the present grant confirms the account in the Kharepa¬ 
tan plates, so far as it goes, and, according to them both, Baddiga 
or Amoghavarsa had no brother of the name of Krsna who could 
have preceded or succeeded him ; the king who preceded him was 
his nephew Govinda IV ; and the Krsna who succeeded him was 
his son. There was no other Krsna, who followed this last and 
could be called Krsna IV, according to any of our authorities. 

Jagattuhga, the brother of Krsna III, in whose name the grant 
of the village is made, must have died before him ; for the latter 
was succeeded by Khottiga. who appears to have been Krsnaraja’s 
step-brother according to the Karda grant, and he was followed 
by the son of his brother Nirupama. Jagattuhga’s name there¬ 
fore dees not appear in the subsequent history, but those of his 
brothers who were probably his step-brothers. 

The name of the grantee ends in appa, or apayya, which shows 
that he was a Southern Brahman. He belonged to the Kanva school 
of the White Yajurveda, and even at the present day there are fol¬ 
lowers of that school near Nagpur. The village Talapuruihsaka, 
which w'as granted, w'as bounded on the East by ani.ther of the 
name of [ Madatadhindhara J, on the South by the river [Kanhana], 
on the West by the village of [Mohama] or [Mohama] grama , and 
on the North by [ Vadhrira] (1. 56 f. ). Of these, Kanhar a is the 
present river of the same name, which has a course from the 
North-west of Nagpur to the South-east ; Mohama or Mohama- 
grSma is the Mohgaon of the present day, situated in the Chind- 
wada District, about 50 miles to the North-west of Nagpur; and 

Vadhrira is Berdi in the vicinity of that town. Nothing correii- 
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RlSTRAKUTA DEOLt PLATES ( ReVISeD ) 

« « • 

ponding to the remaining two names appears on the map, and I 
am not able to identify them. 

TRANSCRIPT.' 

First Plate. 

■4 'iTf'" [ ll=:= ] ^ g^R: | 

55f?T^]grTcra:^- 

^ II [ C'.= ] ^ fiRSTfcETic?:- 

li [ ] 

sfRR^H- 

miRT 

^ ?Rgsir ii [ V* ] ^JTn^'T.w^TT: ^r?T'Tf:R:- 

TRTi^r?!: i ^#f- 

v> [^RjfSRif II 

[ V:;: ] 3T¥rq^g[?5]- 

c gTfiwaffiir ^°i ^ 3?pV( i arr^pirT- 

•i** ^rwBtifgw i cis^r 5 ijt% ?r!fiif^iiT¥nR^i 

i%%gR: 5i[^]cii 


1 From Dr. Hultzsch's ink-impressions. 2 Expressed by a symbol. 

3 Read 4 Read ^5vj_ 5 Read ]^r 5 fy°_ 

6 Read 7 Road 




TRANSCRIPT 


at3 

II [ ^ J(r[?T]r?:'i^r%^§rai%s 

I cW9 ^ ^^r[^i]3- 

Jfwr [ 'j=:< ] fT^Jrf^[%^[R]FTi^^r- . 

I ^ [=^]^K "=^5^q'?¥.05R7fr ?[ [trj. 

cT^i%c5m?5f»T5r[|]^;'^ ii [ c# ] [^jwr- 
U ^r552rf^i f^s^: ?^7?^iRr5Tfqr,%: i 

'i^ [*T]c^^^%5ri?ra5Si%{^^ 1%*TIT^ II [ '^.-r ] ?l% 

^ ^r- 

Second Plate ; First Side. 

»nTT[^]gTTR?FD%]?cT: i arioR-jg^" f^^'T[^] Rrq^Rigr- 

%fai^=^r^T II ['ie*] p4j- 

^ 5If^ 3171^.* 

*1^ [’ilnff^rrrsr: ii ['i'i=;=3 ^R^cgiiJR^Tf ^T3^"5 [w: ?Ti-4jj^^7r¥ri:%- 

f^cTr^[T]l3f: I ^ ?Ii:R%- 

JtiS^'opTo^'lR^ o?fv:r^ II [ r-=;0 W- . 

?ii^^ei»i3^iT f^^ap5ft[- 

5^0 ’Ti^Ri i%?rwT<?k!P^^ii5?R?r?T: I 5R’E«ii[nj^tnpR- 

nFTRn^- 

ii ['iv-] 

SfipiTiT^ Sfftl- 

: I ?r f^’-if- 

iRfsrrsw^ w II [ ] R- 

f^^icSTTi^SRi^ i rric^- 

[^ *T^]^ fH^^IWl%5pnTlf?RJTr WfTjg: W J II 

[ 1'^- ] [cT]?JTi^#m?rfi^' 

1 Read srgq':. 2 Read 3 Read '^f^. 

4 Read 5 Read ifgif ^rpRi. 

6 The Aksara ^ is entered above the line. T Read 

8 Read rit^. 9 Read ^9 Road -A<Z'i'4t 

11 Bead t%^. 12 Read 

40 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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^SSTRT: II [ ] 1^51 fct- 

JT35i^ra??55w»i5r: i 

^V» f%c5RPF^ ^ II [ 3 ^'=4n«TI?R5I- 

51^31- 

% 3iRT3ri[«^] II ['1^*3 [R3rJFlM«T ^Rr32iJrf|Jrfcs?grsf?pe#rf 

^5Ti{^ f^sni%?n 

3 0 ^rtf^oTi 1 51*^3 f^[t]i%3 3r[JT3^itiT^^- 

^T5F*r5j5i[isw3-''' 

SECOND PLATE ; SECOND SIDE. 

^1^31^ ?J3: I 

^ ^ [m] ^ufr ii [*<«>!=3 [^4l3TKF?2Tg^- 

^^T(<Tr^M 21- 


U ^jTTirr I f^5?5r ^rf|[wr3iii[^3r^5r n [ 3 

^ 521 ^- 

\'i [j 4(] 3!^(7ii^^rq I f^TfiTf fir 11 

[^^.=i‘3 ^[«5^(3«T[^3ra^[?5ff3l^- 
f^r^JT fifcT ?i;rr«rr 1 2j^[%»2?^r ^rrfrt^f »mr3fi¥ 

II [^^*3 ’?ftWT%[crTi^3- 
[2Tj'TM^%Tr%?j?fr[5r3 1 2RJi?rn^ 

[f^32Trlf'^ i" [’^•••'‘iO ^[^3 
^^s <T[^3^%mr%^(%'Jii^[7f22if^^ 1 ii^r 


\c II [rm*3 

^ [313?!- 



1 Read ijry. 2 Road 3 Read 

4 Read 3 Road 6 Read 

7 This ^ represents a mark of punctuation (I!)# 
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H H [ -5R5Jf- 

N3r(T) [air] 

VO Rcfi5:l; I ?rfwr 4 5[^r]fTR 

[^]f#r 5rr5% ^ jict[:]'' wfiRWRi: ^r«J; f^r ii 

[^\i*] ^ ^g[^]rJi% ?n:[¥i]N 

v^ ?r*?g?%'Tr5?FTr^f^[?2r]r; ^ejr:^<jr[§jjvr?r^^^e?rfSPTf;'* n [^i*] 
?r ^ '?T[ir]- 

vv ^ jt *r [?} r-^ 

5ETS^'r[%]^' ^^=3Ti^q-[^]l5?f[jTjf|T(q-[?Tfq;fg q]; 

W [«fl]Nl[55T]- 

Third Plate. 

vvj [%#] [7]?:r3T<ipfiftii%^ !iT^qrr^jrfirRfq[f?r]»:!iT%«q'?(r)f fs;'!r[^iT]i'%- 

[5] 

v<: [’qf?R:i]?<P»T?rl^Tr^?fq?f?^'''’ wr sn[or]«?rrT fq^rfTFi^tr 
sfT[R]- 

5 o?r?j!(ni%|]^ 11 3 t^« ^ n [^]| girr^ fs^i 

H^THf [Nji^ f^f 

^ ^pRTrT !lT([i]- 


or f%5t ]»T^=!Tr[^?q]rwr=^R[^R]t g^‘. 11 

[^^*J 3#TTf^RpTr W 511^- 



I Read 2 Read 3 Read f%«prn,® 

4 The lower dot of the Viaarga after ^ is missing. 5 Read ;Tfl%. 


6 Read jn^TPr?®. 7 Read °*iqiHIrJ'*'c^q°. 8 Read qi^ 5 «nfT. 

9 Reed 10 Read snr^qaj^qt. H Read 3 ^(^. 

<9 

12 Read ^^qor. 

13 Read qii^ST:. The sign after in tjiUrqjT tnay be intended for the 

JihvSmallya. 


14 Read sprgrqrlr. 
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JTfrfT<11?45[^]'>)IHI BTBJ ?Jt- 

v,v q{fT]Hp[T]; 

q[o^][gFr^:;FiiTq?T?rr: i ■*T^^?T«Tf[^]5Ti’5f?5T% b[b]^ i ^ 
r^'T 'T]frr[:*J [Ht?[?ni-'!??:jTT[lKl] ^TfB: I 2 [i%0T<T; I 

[WTj^rrB: i ^- 
^[Trr: ?rui7:^rR] 

H<: ^T r=T [^]r<0^ 'r'* 5?Tr[tn]* ■ 

H H 'T'^RTi'T B?{- 

T(?%; II II ?[^]^ 

^-^4Tr I [R] l%I^f ?5[fB]- 

^o ^ [q^R: r^]? II [^ »*] HiBinfr?T ^wlr^^qTuir ^ 
qT?^^:^( ^i?-: i h- 

^\[^]^ Hn%[sT]: »T!f2(^?3n5=^f ?:i[B]B^: ii [^i*] 

f%]^rR[;qT]Tq [w^} ^i[^[^]- 
^ fe[R^fBjl% [ll'^J 

Translation. 

[The first 28 verses are identical with verses 1-8, 10-13,15-21, 
24, and 26-33 of the Karhad plates, and have been already transla¬ 
ted above, pp. 285 if., and also in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, 
pp. 286 ff. ] 

(Line 43.) And he, the Paramabhattaraka MaharajSdhiraja 

/ 

Paramesvara, the great devotee of Mahesvara ( Siva ), the prospe¬ 
rous Akalavarsadeva Prthvivallabha, the prosperous Vallabhana- 
rendradeva, who meditates on the feet of the Paramabhattaraka 
Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara, the prosperous Amoghavarsadeva, 
—being well, commands all the people of his country.— 

(L. 46.) “Be it known to you that, while staying in the prosper¬ 
ous capital Manyakheta, when eight hundred and sixty-two years 
have elapsed from the time of the Saka king, on the fifth Tithi of 

the dark (half) of Vaisakha falling in the year Sarvarin, for the 

1 Read 5rgr“. 2 Read ° 5 ^qq». 

3 Read qprv; • the upper dot of the Visarga is missing. 

4 Instead of this 1 road |. 5 Read ^ptf^, . 
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enhancement of the holy fame of (my) younger brother, the 
prosperous Jagattuhgadeva, who is dearer to me even than ( my ) 
life,— 

(Verse 29.) “Let this grant of land fulfil the wishes of that 
Jagattuhga who has always surpassed Laksmana in serving (his) 
eldest brother with incomparable devotion, the god of love by (his) 
beauty, the well-known lovable son of Dharma (i, e. Yudhisthira) 
by (his) good deeds, the cool-rayed (moon) by (his) lustre, and the 
lion by (his) bravery;— 

(L. 51.) “With this intention I have given to Risiyappa, 
who has come from Nandivardhana, belongs to the BharadvSja 
Gotra, is a student of the Vajl-Kanva Sakha, ( is) 
the son of Bhailla, and is conver.sant with the Vedas and their 
subsidiary treatises, the village named Talapururhsaka, situated 
in Nagapura-Nandivardhana, along with what is set aside, with 
the appurtenances, with the assessment in grain and gold, with 
the flaws in measurement and inflictions of fate, with all the 
produce, up to (its ) four previously known boundaries, (and) 
to be respected ( i. e. not to be interfered with ) as long as the 
moon and the sun endure, in the manner of a gift to a Brahman.” 

(L. 55. ) To the east of it (is) the village named [ M&data- 
dhindhara]; to the south the river [ Kanhana ] ; to the west the 
village of [ Mohama ] ; ( and) to the north the village of 
I Vadhrlra ]. 

( L. 57. ) No one should cause obstruction to Risiyapayya 
while he cultivates Talapurumsaka, defined by these four 
boundaries, causes (it) to be cultivatetl, enjoys (it) or causes (it) 
to be enjoyed. And he who causes obstruction will incur the 
five great sins; for it is said :— 

( V. 30. ) “ He who takes away land that has been given by 
himself or others, becomes a worm in ordure and is cooked ( in 
hell ) together with ( his) ance.stors.” 

( V. 31. ) “ Ramabhadra again and again entreats all future 
kings that they should from time to time protect this bridge of 
virtue, ( which is ) common to ( all ) kings.” 

( L. 61.) Engraved by Yo[grastya], the brother of [ CeJvSna- 

[nvera]. 



TWO SETS OF RASTRAKUTA C0PPER-PL4TES 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

FROM THE NAVASARI DISTRICT. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 253ff. ] 

See the Prefatory note at the commencement of the Article 
on page 293, ante.—N, B. U. 

These sets were forwarded to the Society by the Baroda 
Government and made over to me for transcription and transla¬ 
tion. On reading them I found they were the same as those shewn 
by the Baroda Diwan to Mr. H. H. Dhruva. Mr. Druva published 
a transcript of them with remarks in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, Vol. XL, but did not give a trsnslation, I have 
got Mr. Shridhar R. Bhandarkar to prepare one for this paper, 
and now submit it to the Society. 

Each of the plates is 13 inches long and 9 broad. As in the case 
of the Wardha plates, the first has the Inscription on one side, the 
second on both, and the third on one. The seal has the figure of 
Siva on it. Each of these sets records the grant of a village to a 
Brahman, made by Indra, the son of Jagattuhga and grandson of 
Krsna or Akalavarsa, of the Rastrakuta dynasty of Manyakheta, on 
the seventh of the bright half of Phalguna, when 836 years of the 
Saka king had elapsed, the cyclic year being Yuvan. The grantee 
in B, is a Brahman, of the name of Siddhapabhatta, son of Venna- 
pabhatta of the Laksmana Gotra, and student of the Madhyarh- 
dina School of the Vajasaneya or white Yajurveda ; and the 
village conveyed is Tenna in the Lata country. In A, the grantee’s 
name is Prabhakarabhatla, son of Ranapabhatta of the same Gotra 
and Veda as the other, and the village conveyed is Umbara in 
the Lata country. 

The Rastrakutas belonged, according to this charter also, to 
the Satyaki branch of Ihe Yadavas, and the genealogy given in 
it begins with Dantidurga, the first paramount sovereign of the 
dynasty. He was succeeded by his uncle Krsna. The name of 
Krsna’s immediate successor, Govinda II, is omitted, undoubted- 
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ly because, as stated in the Wardha grant, he was addicted to 
sensual pleasures and left the government to his brother Niru- 
pama. Nirupama’s exploit, given in other grants, is mentioned 
here also, viz., his having captured the white state umbrella of 
the king of Kosala and another of a Northern prince. This 
Northern prince was the king of the Vatsas w'hose capital was 
KausambI, the modern Kosam, near Allahabad. 

Dhruva Nirupama was followed by Jagattufaga, of whom the 
only thing said is, that he honoured the Brahmans. His son, who 
is elsewhere known by the name of Amoghavarsa and Nrpatuhga, 
is here called SrI-Vallabha. He is represented to have re¬ 
established the glory of his family which had been diminished by 
the Calukyas, and to have parched or fried the Calukyas as if 
they were grains of gram. These Calukyas must have been the 
Eastern Calukyas of Vehgi. 

His son, who succeeded him, was Krsnaraja, elsewhere called 
Akalavarsa and Subhatuhga. Of his fights with the Gurjara, old 
men used to say when there were heavy showers and rainbows 
during the rainy-season, “ thus did he in anger draw his bow 
which was covered over with a network of jewels darting forth 
rays, and thus did he rain down his arrows. ” If in 836 Saka, 
the date of the grant, it was old men that thus described his 
wars with the Gurjara king, those wars must have taken place 
about twenty-five or thirty years before 836 Saka. Akalavarsa, 
we know from other sources, came to the throne about 797 Saka. 

Krsnaraja had a son of the name of Jagattuha who married 
LaksmI, the daughter of Ranavigraha, son of Kokkalla, king of 
Cedi. The issue of this marriage was Indraraja, whose other 
name w'as Nityavarsa. He is represented to have meditated on 
the feet of the glorious Akalavarsa and not on those of his father 
Jagattuhga. As this expression is used with reference to the 
immediate predecessor on the throne of the reigning king, 
Indra succeeded his grandfather and not his father. And thus 
inference is, as we have seen, confirmed by an express statement 
in the Wardha grant. 

Indra residing usually at his capital Manyakheta, had, when 
he made these two grants, gone to Kurundaka for the festival 
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on account of his Patlabandha, which probably was the coronation 
festival. On that occasion he weighed himself against gold and 
gave away twenty lacks and a half of drammas, and granted 
Kurundaka and other villages, and restored four hundred others, 
which had been confiscated by previous princes. 

The fact that Indra, the reigning sovereign at Manyakheta, 
granted villages in the Lata country, and no*; a member of the 
Lata branch of the Rastrakuta family, which was founded in the 
time of Govinda III, and of which we have several grants, raises 
the presumption that that branch had ceased to exist . or 
been put an end to before this time. The earliest 
grant of that branch, known as the Baroda grant, is 
dated Saka 734, and was issued by Karka, the son of Indra, who 
was the first LSta prince or chief.’ The second is that known as 
the Kavi grant, which was issued by Govinda, the son of Karka, 
and is dated Saka 749.^' The third is another Baroda grant, dated 
Saka 757, and issued by Dliruvaraja, the son of Karka, the brother 
of the last Govinda.^ The fourth is that issued by Dhruva, the 
grandson of this Dhruvaraja, and dated Saka 789.“ The fifth 
is in my possession. It was issued in the same year as the fourth, 
by Dantivarman, the brother of Dhruva. Up to the description 
of Dhruva it agrees almost word for word with the fourth. The 
sixth was issued in Saka 810 by Krsna or Akalavarsa, who appears 
to have been a son of Dantivarman.’’ We have no grant of a later 
date of any prince of this family ; but the next Gujarat Rastra- 
kuta grant is that issued by a vas.sal of Krsna II, or Akalavarsa 
of the main branch, or by Krsna II himself in Saka 832.* ■ And in 
the grants before us we have bis grandson and successor assigning 
villages in the same country in the year Saka 836. 


1 Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. VIII, pp. 292-303; Ind. Ant., Vol 
XII, p. 162. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. V, pp. 144 ff. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol, XIV, pp. 196 £f. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, pp. 179 ff. 

B Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, pp. 65 ff. 

6 EPigraphia Indica, Vol. I, pp. 52 ff. 
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It would thus appear that the province of Lata was resumed by 
the Rastrakutas of Manyakheta after 810 Saka and before 832. i. r., 
in the time of Krsna II or Akalavarsa. And this is confirmed by 
what we find stated in the Wardha plates, where Krsnaraja or 
Akalavarsa is represented to have “ put an end to the arrogance 
of the lord of Lata.” And from the grants, No. 4 and No. 5, we 
see that the Rastrakutas of Lata were not (ui terms of peace wiili 
their kinsmen of the main branch. One of them, Lbruva, who 
issued the second Baroda grant of Saka 757, is reprcisented in 
those grants to have been killed in a battle with Vallablm, and 
his son to have recovered his lost kingdom. This Vallublia must 
have been Amoghavarsa I, the sun of Oovinda 111. 

The village Tenna is identified with Tena which is situated iji 
the Navsari district, and Uinbara may be the modern Bagumbra, 
w'ith the prefix Bag. 


TRANSClill’T 

B 

I 

^r- 

osHt gRif: 11 aifeT >4rfrr«rqT- 

cfFut^fr arf;sn 

3T»Tf^ ^ ^ JirTf^u^rr^rt fr^r^- 

41 i R. G. Bhandai'kar's Works, N ol ill’ J 
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• ♦ ♦ 

niSSTF^Ir »^rTcT^3T^.-^??rsr?JTr 

frTi%: 

555 'TrfTRr^rr. I 

JTqr^TJTriT II 
•er TT'-q^^ I 

^H'.rr^’TiTr^Tj: ^.Tosfr(3:=Efr) q^ q’5[JT^rf^ 

?RTOT ^3T: II ^F- 

C'^ 

Qar>r5rq’?5qirg^^(f5^5ip5}i5q’^’Tr^r%^r’Br^qT»fr^^R5=q‘?'*3T5nT- 

ff3^>- 

vTff^fTfprrT, I ^Ttwr ■>g7iTTr^r: ^5f ^w^55:«Trf^JTr55r2r- 
JTrJTrJTr^ra?^' 

^JTf?%<'q-'(-Tq’^-3ar33Ti;T€/ ^Tf^^rf-rT II rsTcqr sTfTfvT^^ 
fqrtg?iTq-?T^q- JTiTtT ^TiST'- II rT^f^q-cTC-R-q’lT^'T fT?®?-- 
r%: 3?^rTiTi=ritr; II 

—First side. 

I ’<^Trr^f:^f ?!^55Jr^nr^^f^?frr^‘^vT?5tT4r fsr^r^- 

II q:m:(%:) g:- 

^JTFr»jTM5r^^rsT^^'-s’- re^i qrr^ls fg^- 

’TO^- 

?5fsnc=r|rf?r i tt% g;rq-rT#^>T?:^cr^rL>5TR^2Rg^T^r5fr- 

>^rr(rT'T^^5T II rT^JTrnj^ 

4 srr^^r^rritr^JTT. 11 rsTJTT^ ^iS[^mz'4T 

g-fT: 1 gagitJTtfig:^ 

rvo723'rir=q-^>3rts?<w.n?Fr 11 ^%isTg3Frr^t5^^:^T55%^r- 
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«'»T^?tcTr3rf^ l»60Rr3r:i »frrrrft ^-0 3T5g:^c?rfrjsr%?r ^rr%: 
'rft- 

^1% II ^g’frr%i?T<ciT5rr??5Tft(5 

p-T3‘ R-jtt;: mr. i •-TW^Tr' 

n 3T- 

^r^cT^rni %Ftf-^5f T ^fH’i^'-TiTfTrr'T'T''Ti: 

TT^: 1 R5T^t^- 

f^T^?33ri^H^5RTri%r%'tT^rtrWfT(%'ig5#g;4^^ ^7T?5^j:Tr: 11 

ff’JrrR^TiT^r TT3'4^f‘3^ii>:f^otfr5iR^?Tfr- 

K- 1 i%<T(^: R^ppT^fTt ^Tr^sim TWfffnr: f-^i;: 

r^%* 

%s^f!Fr<': ^?^r*:'4TfR: || #tr ^TP-T 
Tf^r '-iTr- 

IT.—SeCM'nd side. 

^flTRiT^?<T?T'4T^^I>-T?:: ^fWJTR I 2??irRir%.'JCF-TJT'JT 

^r(^)5^rfT ga-^.q- 

f?t: sr^r q’sraj^ ii 

^ ■- 

g(irJTon®^T%^^^=:^)^nT- 

^TT /ST’T^IR^: II =^g?5^i>TcTaT^?R2rr?T^r- 

3Tr«r ^Tr-*Rwvr^' 

wr^5RiwT<T%: II 
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5fr5:r^ 

i f%c^r \\ 

(5t)rw. 

5rRT^Fg^iTTi%<^^F^^«ff»Tr5i^R:r?r(5i:) i ^q-R 
’T?:3y:rrr^^- 

im =5r qrsRFTsr- 

’sssrr^^ ww^r^J^r^rr^- 

«TriTftq^TnTJTW' 

?t5?T5TVTr5frF%r%JTT 5R-^qi5TFr%?r 

JTf^rpT^FrFR'- 

^%%qir5P^.qp3Fi?{Trf4Tt7^ i ^s^TT^r^r^riq- ^f^RT-^r- 


III. 


rV^r q i5fe55rN^r^TT%>/l%5rq‘iT5g^rq' f^r5?T»T5Fr 

7Ti^?Tq;5PiTf«*T3r- 

FTjfr^ ?T5TJTrJTiTW. ^F^T q^^ff qT^^I^^PT 5rF:»ft- 

^^4: q’f^fnfi 


iir ^mffr qf%5TORTr5Rr: 



Rq’R^: 

^sTpr^PT; ^'FFTr’Tf^feqj: ^Fq’r^c^[^]%«rFF:f%- 
2?r«B?Tq7F5RfFT#f^RT- 


% 5<5r3^JTF5i cFJTr^gfT^r =sr inF^qjr^Jt *fF*n»r- 
y^TF^rfif qr5#qa3fhTR5^- 

sTFr^r^r ^ 

5rfe=5r^*iT^5rrf^- 



TEXT 


snsr^ra-* 

^ThT^RT: ^?T: 5T^r^?Rfr 5f %5T' 

'T?^- 


^[fir^r;nR5- 

it%c^ 5T^r2frg*T?rf5q-: 

^rTO?T ^ q^rsTT^wf- 


qrRT%: =^ ^FT^rTr sq-f^ I tsfft 

nr =^rf*r*^r w ?Trwir^ 5 r% ^^fr, ii q[3]«m 

’TF' 

q: ^Rj’SR’^ ^ q>t=5|-^ »ri =5r JTifr =5r ^^fci:ti 

^rJTr?5#q- >T3:H^%3%qToit 

qii^r^ qig^ afr w?f: i ^Ts^'[%^r?^rr^:’Trr«rt?ja^ 

3j2fi”^3fr q^pq^ ^riT*^: n 

%^WWi^Ri?T^5T Jwrr^cSTPT f 3^r i f??Ti ??T^r sr^t^q- 
fiFJFTPTtfllHf^qT II 


a. 

I. 


I « sr>«rrt^w ar^rrfifrqiw^j f^t i f?:«T ^fw 

II ^2ri% 



: 4«%3: I 


w^?T «5?fwn: w^qT^rtrTf^^^rfrnrqjT# qj^r^r*. it ^ anrf^ 
^^^WTq’yft: ^fT^~ 





li 

«Tft?T ^q'WiTn%^35<^^T^^*?^^3pjrr i «RT?frwFi%5 
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^ I ?Tf JTT 3TTrf^ ^ wr TO- 

^c5f%: snr^ jfi'Tr^jTin'^r?rr(5RrT ^r) 

M r^?T^Trc5Tr%w5T?jn 

S^rPWr^ I =^T^^W5T^T-. 

q-rsFiffT 11 rR ^sr72r3Tr^ ^ 5^% f^iT% 

^r 12nE?rwiTW [’R]jr> T?riT'^»rR ^<>1 

II 3Tr^r: ^rg^- 

5r5rcrc5qjftr[^]-'^5T5fi5^i5r^i'^f%^r^r?r^r5TT=5r<5<^]^^- 
^^r|Tt '^r^TTf^r: 

5T^ JTFRT^ II f^^Tf 5TTr%ng3TiT g^TF^iT^tr^r: l^g- 

fR-^ fT^ ^rl^ ?rrsT: I rT^TT- 

^cR‘<<r«Trf?r f’Trrs^r: itr^stcti’t: i 

irRcfFsrq’RTR’siMi 

ftr^Rlfr I ^m: RTnpT?pr^5l?«rFr- 

#vr: fepfr ^^3=q-f: 

J I[.—first side. 

c5^r: q-ffopT® fq^SW^TT^ 7o^:?fP(T5r|n% I tr% ^f^- 
5BFF:^'jTJF.Tr^rf^^rF2R5- 

sT^efi^^zr^rfwqr^ ^ ii rr^rrr^^ ^* 

ijifr 3r?jT ^TiJTr^- 

rrf|[5T: I ^rfR- frg ^rrsrcrsrqsfrsrRT. ii fgjTfrf 

3^f5>Tr T5?:r52rp-5r' 

if gg: I g*;cffR#ra:^:-Wtd ^^gRT3T<JTfW5rfT II ^fF57?frf55- 
cFFTJ^r-^ol'R'Ffr- 

?T^'ii^: I ?T('^f5(^^'/f^wo3‘^5Fq‘i«aroT«prr^r^ n 
^^qfr^;^55?Rr55%- 



TEXT 


t tffrlTfT ^ 00152 %^^- 

^pff: ’rf^sr- 


JTTR ii 


I 5 i^r»T- 

%R^R/%^frrR# R'gwr: i '^fCRTtRi-T %'sr^q'- 

37 ^- 


?5£RR5Tr’T^ af'ioarr 5Rr: sfr^^ (^^t) 

f5=T II '3T3ri^ ^fir- 

%f'ffrr^frr^’TR^JT^^r^^r: ^rr^T^fr^r^^: i 

^f%- 


rl =N(ffTR^^R-^f^r^rr^OTjo^fljvfl- tlT^^r: II 
BTT^TrqfiW- 

■*T jT’T: ^?;?Tf%5fr iT3=^^^3T?i:R-ofrr^^^^r- 

^<: I ^Tc^imJTWf^rb 

T^- 

fe%53TnTr: n OTrrfr^sjrqwr: 

■^frjr'jfrr ?-r^r %tr- 

wkiT?-: ¥HTiT^ t^'p^?::3Brr%Trr?r l ^T^ITrfcTS^fiRloS-JTgq-: 


f^: SR-ff^ I%«f;55: II ^5p^- 

0IiTaiRSri%6^(^)^;5r- 
R'-TR: ^f^3FJT^Tfr<»R=T^ c75flfr: 


IT.—Second side. 

wkl^k^ q’7^f<7F^ ?Tt 5TTr^»T%^: 11 R^^f^RTaRcTJrRfrr^r^sr 
^ff I JT^rm fRpff^R; ^.RRTTJTn^sftiTt^- 


^3TJT5?r^03r: 3* 

oq-^rsro3rcrfer: n JT^JTJT^rTN'-p^r^^j^^'rsj Nfe^jR- 


II 


Hi 
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3foi; I 3TJ?r ^ 5 : m ^<?i 

JT5Tt% =^ 5T- 

^ u ^*Tr^55Tr3:rt » 

f^r %5T jf W ^ 

fTc^T ?rRwr- 

RT^ 137k qwi*f#T^«w?fW' 
^rt^'^Frt<j:'Ji^c=q‘r<T¥iWf 1 ^ ^ qTJT^Sf=r2|E?pi:R:r- 

5Tlfvni5fCR^>-^- 

^4"f*T^^T^m\^Tr^r3’'^r?TTCJT^5R«F.R^^m5n'r^f5r^ 

^r^r- 

^: ?T^l%fT isTTq:r?2IK^OT^r5frA%l^ 

M'r'T- 

g^^vTRT ^r^JpTTRiTST 5T?rr 
302r- 

III 

3T^rfiTf^ I 5rff3T^p5#^5r«af^-«fr/<^i 

Tr<iprsi?§<TRr 

5fi=rRBr<T5Rr 55r5\5tlT?fTR?T^lTfoisr«#ff^ STR: 

5T?3r ^- 

5^?r ^i%iiffr *fRfe^ qfj^jRr; >df»c«Ti 

*v 

^TTcT^JTTR'” 

'Jo 

^i4.t.'-r4*ic4i- 

«T>I 



TEXT 


^ 

J=arwrg 

aT^jTFq-ftr qsfis;^i'Tr55(%^rr% =ErcgrR Jrnr^tFTrR R^'fri 

^ir55%^- 

5 : ^ fsr^'^fr 5rfe=5n^^Tg^rr?T#i5rrfrrr^T’H^'^^q'T^ 

w(5r)- 

^rg^f^eiTTor g^r^fgrTijT srsrgi^rffsrrgj gsr^fi 
^CPT: 

^2Irr: 5T%rg^ qfF^ ^ %q‘fWTifT Tf^T^^r ^.I^Tf 

?Tsn»TTWl%^- 

^rJTFq- •^rirgR'TJ^wr^c^r t^giq'Firsqirir^^r- 
F;T?5r?TgigfgJT?rT- 

53^: srsi-rfrrJTrf^r’FTFr e 'T^fg%rTi^%: 
iT^T^r 52rr%?r 11 

spT^^TrFi ^rf %gr% I =!TrgJT-Tr ^ 

5R% II ^r- 

jTFjfr# iTJ^g^rirt ^- 1 % qr^Jfisfr ir^fe: 1 ^To^r'^r- 
?TF5Tr^jr: Tif^lj^rg, 

3T3fr^2ff 2r(=sr% TUTVR: 11 Vtjhl^W>Wfik^ jTJTrfg'?»--T 

^gjTr I fTcrr yfr: 


TRANSLATION. 

B. 

May he (Visnu) protect you, the iotu.s .springiu^r from w]i(\>-o 
navel was made his abode by Brahman, and Imayj ilara too [do 
the same] whose head is adorned by the beautiful crc.scent of the 
moon. Victorious is he w'ho has Karhsa for hi.s banner {i. e., i.s 
noted for his destruction of Kaihsa ) j Krsna J, the friend of the 
gods, on whose chest, broad as the Vindhya [mountain j, dangles 
the pure Kaustubha, and on whose lotus-iike face, tlie stage, dance 
the sidelong glances of LaksmI with tlie pupils dulled from the 
weight of love. Ever victorious i.s the TJpendra-like Indraraja- 
deva, the Nrsiihha ( the lion ainoip? men ; Visnu in or.e of his 
incarnations ), in who.ee strong armf; res'.. Lak-.m', who ha... rooleu 
42 [ R. G. Bhioidarkar's Works, A’ol. III. ] 
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out in battles the circle of enemies difficult to withstand, and who 
has done away with the Balimandala (the array of the 
mighty ; Bali and his circle ). The self-existent ( Brahman ) was 
born of the expansive fresh lotus springing from the navel of the 
Lord of Laksmi. Of him was born the son Atri, and of Atri 
again [ was born j the moon, who sends forth nectared rays, and 
out of him grew on the earth the dynasty of the Yadus, in which 
[at one time] moved Krsna who was worshipped by the cowherds’ 
wives with the lotuses, their eyes, accompained with various 
blandishments. To that family belonged the Purusottania (the 
best of men: Visnu ), King Dantidurga, born in the wide Satyaki 
branch, to whom of herself came Laksmi from the ocean of the 
Calukya family, marked as his hands were with a conch and a 
disc (two of the things by the pos.session of which Visnu is 
marked ; auspicious marks on the palms of hands resembling these 
objects ); whose hand, matchless in battle that he was, having 
first established itself on the beautiful Jaghanyadesa (the region 
of the hips ; lowermo-st country ) of his wife, the earth, and again 
pressed down tenderly at its will the Madhyadesa ( waist; the 
country between the Himalaya and Vindhya Mountains ), again 
established itself on the Kancipada ( the region below the waist 
where the girdle is worn ; province of Kaiici) ; whose orders all 
the kings obeyed with bowed heads and with knees bent to the 
ground, from the Setu ( bridge ), the blossoming Lavanga trees on 
the grounds on the summit of which are deflowered by host of big 
monkeys, up to Kailasa, the regions of which are noisy from the 
sounding NCipuras on the moving feet of BhavanI, the orders 
forming the wreath on their heads with which come in contact 
their joined hands. When the king, after having conquered the 
world by means of his arm, had gone to heaven, as if to conquer 
it, being desirous for a fresh victory, his paternal uncle, king 
Krsnaraja, of well-known prowess, filled his refulgent throne. Of 
him, whose thick, wide and brilliant fame looked on the faces of 
the quarters, the women, like sandal-wood decorations, and who 
adorned the mountain, the family of the Eastrakutas, was born 
Nirupama of spotless valour, who in battle snatched away from 
the hand of the trembling lord of the Kosalas, one white umbrella 
( of royalty ', which was glory itself as it were ; which was the 
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white auspicious pot for the starting of his fame, white as the 
Kunda flower, on a journey to all the worlds ; which was the sport¬ 
ing lotus in the hands of Laksmi, and had the beauty of the full- 
moon ; and another from a king of the Northern People. Of him 
had birth Jagattuhga, who honoured the Brahmans, and he in his 
turn had for his son Srivallabha, the king of kings, who, the wise 
one, while raising again the glory of the Eatta kingdom, which 
had been drowned in the Calukya ocean, appeared like Viranara- 
yana raising the earth ; who parched up (or fried ) like gram his 
enemies, the fiery Calukyas, having plucked out their stalks 
from the roots and having threshed out by means of Danda 
( a stick ; punishment) the Kantakas (thorny substance ; obnoxi¬ 
ous persons ). Of him, who was the comet of destruction to the 
plantain-tree, the high family of the Calukyas, was born Krsua- 
raja of unspotted life, whose fame, white as the moon, ranges 
over the world, though constantly drunk by people by means of 
the cavities of their ears; the occurrence of whose thundering 
fights which the Gurjjara old men describe on the arrival of the 
rainy season of heavy showers and rain-bows by saying, “Thus 
did he in anger draw his bow, w'hich was covered over with a 
network of jewels darting forth rays, thus did he rain down his 
arrows on the heads of his warrior enemies.” Of him was 
born Jagattungadeva, who broke up the ho.st of his 
enemies, w'ho brcmght low' the beauty of Madana, 
who has on (the palm of ) his hand a discus shining in 
the midst of a bann sr, a lotus and a conch, w'ho by^-his great¬ 
ness surpassed Visnu, and who was the beloved of the soldierly 
Laksmi. There was a king ( by name ) Sahasrarjuna, born in 
the Haihaya family, wdio quieted the itching of the pow'erful and 
throbbing arms of the thundering and unconquerable Havana, 
and by w'riting with thick nectar the lettens setting forth 
whose name and fame, w'hich found a re.sting-place in the ears of 
the gods, the walls in the shape of the quarters were filled up by 
the Siddhas. In the family of him, w'ho was a hatchet to the 
families of his enemies, there w'as the famous king Srlranavigraha, 
the son of king Kokkalla and lord of Cedi, into the M and ala (the 
circle of feudatory princes ) of whom, thief as he was of the deco¬ 
rations of his enemies’ wives, entered every Vikala (ruined ) lord 
of the earth on the occurrence of his Paksaksaya ( ruin of his 
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followei-f, ) ap the Vikala ( waned ) moon enters the Mandala (disc) 
of the pim on the occasion of his Paksaksaya ( the end of the 
i bright ! fortnight ). He, who was an ocean of the whole collection 
of virtues and was the dwelling place of brilliant lustre, had a 
daughter, Laksmi, who was Kalitakamalapani (having lotus-like 
hands ; having a lotus in her hands ). Jagattungadeva, the moon 
to the night-lotus of the Yadu race and the ravisher of the hearts 
of women, married her like Hari himself. From them sprang 
Rattakandarpadeva ( the lord who was the cupid of the family of 
the Paiias whose bravery was known as far as the shores of 
the four oceans, who was the grinding-stone to his enemies, who 
dwelt in the hearts of beautiful women, and who was a refuge to 
ail men and a store of heavenly beauty ; the lord, who overrunning 
by his valour the earth, beautified by its girdle,the four oceans,became 
Viranartiyana, and on hearing of whose birth the beauty of the 
faces of his distressed enemies came by pallor, their minds by 
fear, and their heads by their joined hands (indicative ) of servi¬ 
tude, all at the same time; who, the Indraraja, rooting out Meru 
with ease, was not surprised at his (thus) surprising Upendra 
( Yisnu ) who lilted Govardhana. Worthy of the homage of all 
men, the lord of the world, by making numerous grants to gods 
.and Brahmans, which were to be respected ( by all ), surpassed, 
by the fame of his charity, Parasurama, who owed the ( fame of 
tlie ) .r.veavnes:; of his virtues ( charity ) to his gift of one 
wretched village. That lord of the kings of men, the glorious 
TMityavarsa, the highest lord, the king of great kings, 
the iiigh.est ruler, meditating on the feet of the 

glorious .Akalavarsa, the highest lord, the king of great 
kings and th.e iiighe.st rnler, commands, being in the enjoyment 
I<f good health, all governors of districts and subdivisions, the 
h(>ads cf vilhage.s, the employes and holders of offices, great men, 
(Stc., ; (I far as they are concerned with these orders : Be it known 
to yon rhat 1, who live in my capital Manyakheta, and have 
come :it prosoni; to Kurundaka for the festive occasion of my 
coronation ( V ), have, on the completion of the coronation cere¬ 
mony, alter weighing myself against gold, and without coming 
down from the pan, given away, together with 20 lakhs and a 
half oi drammas, Kurundaka and other villages and 400 villages 
l)t'sides. confiscated l)y ])revious kings, given away hy pouring 
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water, for the enhancement of the religious merits and fame in 
this world and the next of my parents and myself, on the 7th day 
of the bright fortnight of Phalguna, in the year Yuvan, when 836 
years have passed after the time of the Saka king, the village 
called Tenna, in the vicinity of Kammani.ija, in the country of 
Lata, to Siddhapabhatta, the son of Vennapabhatta and inhabi¬ 
tant of Pataliputra, a student of the Vajasaneyi Madhyarhdina 
Sakha, of the Gotra of Laksmana; to the east of which ( village) 
lies Varadapallika, to the south the lake ! Narnbhi, to the west 
Valisa, and to the north the village of Vathiyana, that he might 
by its means perform the rites of Bali, Cam, Vaisvadeva, Agni- 
hotra and hospitality—this village which/is thus marked oif by 
these four boundaries, with whatever stands on the land, and with 
appurtenances, with the flaws in the measurement and the mis¬ 
haps, with whatever might be raised on the land by labour, and 
the revenue in grain and gold. Therefore, no one should in the 
^slightest degree obstruct him while enjoying and allowing others 
to enjoy this in the manner of a Brahman-gift, while 
cultivating or allowing others to cultivate it or con¬ 
veying it to anybody else. In tae same manner 

the good kings of the future, whether of my family or of 
any other, bearing in mind that the fruit of the gift of land is 
common ( to all_kings .), should respect this gift of mine exactly 
as they would their own. He wko through ignorance takes it 
away incurs the five great sins. Indeed, the blessed Vyasa says : 
“ The grantor of land dwells_in^Heaven for sixty thousand years ; 
while he who resumes it, or approves of its being so resumed 
dwells in hell for as many years. Gold is the first 

child of Agni (fire), land is Visim’s, and cows are 

the daughters of the Sun ; he who gives gold, a cow 
and land makes a gift of the three worlds. ’ “Tins bridge of 
religious merits ( viz., making gifts of land ) common to kings 
should at all times be respected by you.” So prays Rama a ra 
again and again to all the great kings of the future. This praise¬ 
worthy charter was composed by Trivikramabhana, the son of 
Nemaditya, the servant ol the feet of Indraraja. 
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A 

Portions additional to, or differing: from, B. 

II b, lines 3-4. With the insignificant remnants of 

the materials of whose creation, did Brahma verily create 
other delightful things, viz., Madana, the disc of the Moon 
dropping'drops of nectar, the you ng^ lotus-stalk, sandal¬ 
wood and’moonlight. 

Ilb, line 12. The beloved one of the Earth 

and of Laksmi. 

III b, lines:l-3. &c. , The village called Umbara in 

the vicinity of Kammanijja in the country of Lata, to 
Prabhakarabhatta, the son of Ilanapabhatta,'and_’a student 
of the Vajasaneyi Madhyaihdina Sakha, of the Gotra 
Laksmana ; to the east of which (village ) lies Tolajaka, 
to the south Mogalika, to the west, the village of Sarhki, 
and to the north the_ JavalaVell. 

Ill, line 5. excluding the previous gifts to’gcds 

and_Brahmans. 

A. Om. 

A. Om. and 



THE RASTRAKUTA KING KRSNARAJA 1. AND ELAPURA. 

• • ♦ ♦ • • 

{.From tha Indian Antiquary, 1883, Volume XII, pages 228ff. ] 

While preparing a paper on the Early History of the Deccan 
for the Bombay Gazetteer, I had to give an account of Krsnaraja, 
an early Rastrakuta monarch and successor of Dantidurga, and 
in this connection had to examine the Baroda copper-plate Inscrip¬ 
tion published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 292ff. It struck me that an important passage relating to 
this king had been misunderstood by the translator, and I found 
that Dr. Buhler and Mr. Fleet, when they had occasion to write 
about Krsnaraja accepted this translation, and spoke of Krsiiaraja 
as having built a fort on the hill at Elapura. Dr. Buhler thought 
one of the stanzas was badly deciphered or was corrupt, and made 
out that a temple of Siva was constructed in addition to a hill 
fort; but he did not identify Elapura.’ Mr. Fleet expressed his 
opinion that Elapura was the same as Yellapur in North Canara.® 
And now, in the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, pages 156ff, Mr. 
Fleet has given a revised transcript and translation of the Inscrip¬ 
tion, together w'ith a facsimile. But I am sorry to observe his 
translation of the passage in question is still unsatisfactory. As 
the point involved is important, I take the liberty of discussing 
the sense of the passage, and feel little doubt that a scholar like 
Mr. Fleet will himself acknowledge the appropriateness of the 
translation I have to give. The two stanzas are :— 

ST 4 \- 

rrfrJTqi I 

fT=5ri?T ^fTI II 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol, VI, p. 61. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 124. 
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Mr. Fleet corrects the of his facsimile to fispw, in line 2. 
But the original is appropriate, and the emendation will not do. 

Mr. Fleet translates the passage thus :—“ Having seen his 
wonderful encampment situated on the mountain of Elapura, 
the astonished immortals, who travel in celestial cars, always 
take much thought, saying :—“ This is the abode of Svayaihbhu- 
Siva, and no artificially made ( dwelling ); Sri, (if she could be ) 
seen, ( would be ) such as this.’ Verily even the architect who 
built it felt astonishment, saying :—‘ ( The utmost) perseverance 
would fail to accomplish such a work again aho ! how has it 
been achieved by me ! ’; ( and ). by reason of it, the king was 
caused to praise his name.” 

The evident objections against this translation are :—1st. Mr, 
Fleet takes ^as a Karmadharaya compound, and a sub¬ 
stantive noun, not an adjective. But in that case its gender 
ought to be masculine, since is a inasc. noun; but it is not 
so here, because ^ which is neuter, qualifies it. ^ ought to be 

if the compound is a Karmadharaya and a substantive. 

2. There must be a to answer to this , but where this ^ 
is, does not clearly appear from the translation. Mr. Fleet per¬ 
haps takes V? to refer to king Krsna, but in that case it ought to 
be and then only can it be connected with the compound 

3. Svayambhu-Siva is taken as a compound ; but Svayaihbhu 
as an adjective of Siva or as a crude ought to have the ending 
vow'el long, w'hile it is short here ; and the metre does require a 
short vowel. 

4. There is no reason why ^■|‘^*{ should be regarded as a mis¬ 
take for 

5. When a noun and an adjective are put together, the copula 
only can be understood between them and not verbs of the 
potential or conditional mood. Mr. Fleet, however, understands 
‘ would be ’ after Sri, and ‘ if she could be’ in connection with 

6. Mr. Fleet translates ’Hr as “by reason of it.” “ Of what ? ” 
I would ask, Oertainly not, “ of his l»eing striick with astonish¬ 
ment,” which is what precedes. 
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7. What could have led the author of the verses to compare 
“ an encampment ’* with a temple of Siva ? Such a comparison is 
inappropriate as there is no resemblance. 

8. Why should an abode of 6iva be contrasted with an artifi¬ 
cially made dwelling ; in other words, what is the necessity of 
denying this attribute of a temple of Siva ? 

According to my way of taking it the two stanzas form one 
sentence. The principal clause is nsn and the rest 

are attributive adjuncts of The word has been under¬ 

stood in its usual and etymological sense by Mr. Fleet and the 
first translator ; that sense is not at all appropriate here and the 
word must be taken to signify “ a temple.” Though the diction¬ 
aries do not give this sense, there is no question the word does 
denote a “ temple. ” Thus in Mr. Telang’s Silahara grant, 
we have 

“ Who verily constructed in a short time twelve temples of 
Siva.’” (Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p. 34,11. 1-2.) The word occurs in 
other Inscriptions also where it must be interpreted as 
“ a temple. ” 

In the Agni Purana we have in the Chapter ‘ on the Construc¬ 
tion of Temples,’— 

( Ed. Bib. Ind., Vol. I, p. 111. ) 

“ Therefore having got wealth by luck or by exertion, one 
should give it in the proper way to the best among the twice- 
born and cause temples to be constructed. ” 

Similarly in BSna’s Kadambarl, in the description of the 
victorious march of a prince, we have 

. 

I __ 

1 This reference I oWe to Mr. Telang himself. 

43 ( R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, vol. Ill] 




aSsr THE ELAPURA KAlLlSA TEMPLE 

“ He traversed the earth, dictating arrangemerits for the 
government of countries, placing his memorials, constructing 
temples, causing grants to be written, &c. ” 

In Somesvara’s Kirtikaumudi we have 

5 11 

This occurs in the description of Vastupala in the fourth 
canto. The sense is, “[ That Vastupala] who does good to the 
great who are living hy means of wealth, and to those who are 
dead by the restoration of dilapidated works of public utility 
( such as tanks, wells &c. ) and temples.” ' 

The words in the two stanzas before us are to be thus syntacti¬ 
cally connected :— , 

‘j 

^;fi: ^1%R 3f| VT^-rT-, [^1t- 

'jpg cT^ =TFr ^ hw ^Tcpiir^. . 

Here 'v=T Urrr is, like ^ and in the preceding sentences and 
in the following, to be connected with f nh in the first 
sentence in which the description of this king begins. It i® usual 
in Sanskrit literature when a description is given, to introduce 
each sentence by the relative pronoun and niake it an attributive 
adjunct of the subject in the principal sentence, i. e., the thing or 
person described. A close translation of this is :— 

“ I That king ] by whom, verily, was caused to be constructed 
a temple on the hill at Elapura, of a wonderful structure,—on 
seeing which the Vicst of immortals who move in celestial cars, 

V 

struck with astonishment, think much constantly, saying, ‘ This 
temple of Siva is self-existent; in a thing made by art such 
Ijeauty is not seen,’—a temple, the architect-builder of which, 
in consequence of the failure of his energy as regards [ the con¬ 
struction of j another such work, was himself suddenly struck 
with astonishment, saying, ‘ Oh, how was it that I built it! ” 

1 My attention was called to this passage by Prof. Abaji V. Kathavate, of 
Ahmodabad, >vho lias been editing the Kirtikaumudi for the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series. 
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is to be taken as a Baluivrihi qualifying 
understood ; is an indeclinable adverb meaning “ verily; ” 
its final vowel shortened because it qualifies the neuter 
noun Sivadhama. 

In this passage therefore, Krsnaraja is represented to have 
caused to be constructed on the hill at Elapura, a temple of Siva 
of extraordinary beauty, and in the next stanza, the idol is spoken 
of as having been decorated by the king with rubies, gold, and all 
other precious things. Here, too, Mr. Fleet translates Yena by “by 
means of it,” but it ought, as in the preceding sentence, to be 
rendered as “ by whom, ” i. e., by the king. 

Now, when the ending pura of names of places undergoes 
a change in the vernaculars, it becomes ura, and 
in rare cases ora. Thus we have Chittar for Chitrapura, 
Indor for Indrapura, Sirur for Sripura, Simhur for Siiiihapura, 
Nandur or Nandor for Nandipura, Bishnur for Yisnupura, 
Mysore for Mahisapura, Teur (often spelt Tevur) for Tripura, &c. 
Thus then Elapura should become Elur, and with the termination 
ka which is the Sanskrit original of the vernacular ending a, we 
have Elura. 

It is, therefore, a temple of extraordinary beauty on the hill 
at, Elura that Krsnaraja, in these two stanzas is said to have 
caused .to be constructed; very likely it was the Kailasa itself, 
since it is spoken of with such admiration. 

The date of the grant in which Dantidurga is represented to 
have conquered the CMukyas aud become paramount sovereign 
is Saka 675, and Krsiiaraja is, in the Radhanapur grant also, 
spoken of as having wrested the supreme soverei.gnty from the 
Calukyas. It therefore appears that Dantidurga died without com¬ 
pleting his work, i. e., soon after Saka 675, since his successor 
had to continue it. Krsnarajn, therefore, rtigned in the last 
quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era, i. e., between 753 
and 778 A, P. 



A. KALACURI COPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM THE 
BELGAUM DISTRICT. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 269ff. ] 

See the Prefatory remark at the commencement of the 
Article on page 293, ante, and also page 318, ante.—N. B. U. 

The (next) set of three copper-plates, a transcript and translation 
of which I place before the Society, was put into my hands to be 
used for historical purposes by my friend Mr. D. R. Natu, LL. B., 
who is a pleader in the District Court at Belgaum. It was in the 
possession of the Desai of Kokahnur, a large village about 12 
miles to the south-east of Athni, which is a Taluka station in the 
Belgaum District. 

Each of the plates is 12^ inches in lengthen d about 9 inches 
in breadth. The lines are engraved breadth-wise and we have 
the Inscription on one side of the first plate, both sides of the 
second, and one side of the third. The seal has the figure of a 
bull. The nasals in the body of a word are uniformly marked by 
an Anus vara, as we do at the present day, and ^ always appears 
in the form of The Sanskrit of the grant is excellent, includ¬ 
ing the prose portions, and the poetry is full of very extravagant 
conceits, which mark a further progress in the degeneration of 
taste. The name of the composer was Adityadeva, pupil of Srl- 
pada, who calls himself “ the paramount sovereign of the three 
worlds in matters of learning.” 

The Inscription records the grant of land measuring four 
Nivartanas’ to each of fourteen Brahmans, and a rice-field measur¬ 
ing one Nivartana, and a flower-garden of an equal area, to the god 
Somesvara for purposes of daily worship, in the village of 


1 Nivartana is defined as equal to 30 Da94as or poles. But a pole is taken 
to be equal to 10 cubits or 7 cubits. The Dapda in this grant is called 
MSdadap^a, and probably had its own measure, 
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Battaoi in the Kanamvade country by Soma, the son of Vijiana 
of the Kalaouri dynasty of Kalyana. The grant was made on 
Thursday, the 12th of the bright half of Karttika, in the year 
1096 of the Saka era, corresponding to 1174 A. D., the cyclic year 
being Jaya. Here I find, instead of the usual expression, “years 
elapsed since the time of the Saka king ” or “ the era of the Saka 
king,’* occurring in the earlier grants, simply “ in Saka 1096,” 
which shows that the word Saka had, about the end of the eleventh 
century of that era, lost its original signification of “ a particular 
race of foreigners ” and come to signify an era generally. 

“ The Kalacuri family is, ” it is stated, “ famous in the three 
worlds as a mine of Ksatriya jewels.” That it was one of the 
leading royal families of the Middle Ages is undoubted. The kings 
of Cedi, with whom the later Rastrakuta princes of the Deccan 
were connected by marriage, belonged to it. Their capital was Tri¬ 
pura the modern Tevur, near Jabalpur, and they held a strong 
fortress named Kalanjara. 

The branch to which Soma belonged appears to have been 
very unimportant. The first person mentioned in the grant before 
us is Krsna. He was succeeded by his son Jogama, and he by his 
son Paramardin. Paramardin’s son was Vijjana, who raised the 
family to importance. All these chiefs must have been dependents 
of the Calukyas of Kalyana. 

Vijjana had attained to the position of Dandanayaka or 
of Minister of War under Tailapa II, and while he held that 
office, he rebelled against his master and assumed supreme 
sovereignty. He is represented in the grant before us to have 
fought with the Pandya, the Cola, the Vanga, and the Malava. 

Vijjana was succeeded by his son Soma, upon whom the grant 
bestows the most extravagant and bombastic praise, making him 
out to be a paragon of all human and soldierly virtues, and as 
the wisest and most powerful sovereign. But herein we see the 
anxiety of the composer to show off his own“paramount sovereignty 
in the domain of learning,” to which he laid a claim, and to please 
the reigning monarch, and not his desire to pourtray the truth. 
And there is not a single particular fact mentioned in the whole 
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pas»age. But from every indication, it appears that the Kalacuri 
princes of Kalyana were never able to consolidate their power ; 
they had not succeeded even in completely dispossessing their' 
masters who still held sway over a part of the country; and the 
dynasty after a troublous and precarious existence ..for about 
25 years became extinct. 

There is a village of the name of Badachi, in the vicinity of 
Athni, about four miles to the north-west of Kokahnur, which 
in all likelihood is the Battaci of our grant. About 24 miles to 
the north-west of Athni, is a village of the name of Kanavadi, 
with a population of nearly 3,000 persons, which closely corres¬ 
ponds to the Kanarhvade of our grant, and possessed probably in 
those days sufficient importance to give its name to the country 
or province.’ 

A grant, dated 1105 Saka, by another or the last prince of this 
dynasty, Sihghanadeva, the brother of our Soma, was brought to 
notice by Dr. Fleet in 1875, and published in the Indian Anti¬ 
quary. The composer of it is the same person as that of ours. 
The first verse in it does not occur in the present grant; but the 
next eleven stanzas are exactly the same and occupy the whole of 
our first plate. Then omitting a further eulogy of Soma, which 
fills the first side of our second plate, the writer proceeds to his 
next brother who succeeded him. This grant was, it w'ill be seen, 
i.ssued 9 years after ours. 

There is one remarkable circumstance concerning the grant 
before us which deserves notice. It was at the instance of a, 
woman that king Soma made the grant. In the audiencc-hall,, 
where were assembled eminent and influential men of his and of 
other kingdo:ns, and where persons, proficient in the arts of music 
and dancing, and men of taste were gathered together, and instru¬ 
mental music was going on, she sang a beautiful song in a most 
skilful manner and obtained from the king, who was very much 
pleased, as a reward, his consent to give the land in charity, and 
granted it herself on the occasion *, but afterwards got the king 
to do so more formally in the usual manner. She is represented 
to have been dearer to the king than his own life. 

J All this local information I owo to 'Mr. Natu. 




A KALACURI QUEEN SINGING IN ASSEMBLY 343 

If SO, the question is whether she was his mistress or a married 
queen. In the first place, the title Devi is affixed to her name 
and she is called Savaladevi. This title cannot be given to a 
mistress. In a SI oka quoted in the Kavyaprakasa, we have : 

“ Now that she ( a certain woman ) has been raised to the dignity 
of a Devi, how can she remain in the position of, i. e., he used as, 
an attendant.” Similarly, in the play of Malavikagnimitra, when 
the chief queen Dharinl is going to give Malavika in marriage to 
the king, the Vidtisaka on hehalf of the latter, requests Dharinl to 
confer on her the title of Devi before she could be accepted, and 
it is given to her in all formality. The title Devi, therefore, is 
applied to queens only. Again, Savaladevi was, according to the 
grant, Tilottama herself in beauty, the very Sarasvatl in singing, 
and Parvati in Saubhagya. Saubhagya is a word peculiarly 
used in the case of a woman, and signifies her good fortune in 
having her husband living and enjoying his kind regards. At 
the saine time, being compared with Parvati in this respect, 
Savaladevi must have been a married queen, since Parvati was 
the married wife of Siva. We are also told that Savaladevi s 
father w'as Mailugi, and her mother Malhani; and in consequence 
of the virtuous deeds of these two meritorious persons, such a 
jewel as Savaladevi was born. Her sister was one BavaladevI, 
the store of beauty and grace, and possessed of skill in the arts of 
singing and dancing. Her brother was Bhairava by name, who 
had exercised himself on the musical instruments, especially on 
the Brahmavina, and was skilled in beating time.” Now, if 
Savaladevi had been a mistress, all these her relations would not 
have been brought in to share her disgrace. And persons in that 
position are generally illegitimate children; wherefore we should 
not expect a mention of the father’s name in such cases. Besides, 
the whole matter about her asking the king’s consent to give land 
in charity only as a reward, and making him grant it formally 
after she'had herself done so first, points to her position as a wife. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that Savaladevi was a married 
queen of Soma; and, if so, w'e have evidence here that in the last 
quarter of the twelfth century of the Christian era,^ music an 
dancing formed a part of the education of Ksatriya girls, andtha 
a married Ksatriya woman could be present at an assembly of emi- 
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nent men and sing before them without impropriety. The strict 
Purdah System, which the Maratha princes and chiefs observe at 
the present day, and which even the most highly educated among 
them have not the courage to give up, did not exist in those days. 


TRANSCRIPT 


L 


I gig niJTf H trroffqr: I 

HPfTrr^ ii ^ 

I rfRi^TripntiT: 

«VT I 3Tfq i h rpth-' 

B^7qT^ ^ WRfRRf I qm q^m^r- 

I ’SRjJTr: i aiRPirT 

RUfWr. qGTifI 

HT hr: I R^: ?w€rqf^: ii 

H R 1 STRHFH H ^ %T ¥ t^T5?^Nl% W 

5»( ( H ) Hq 5pTn: h h ^nrH 

H 3[^ #^H noTTr^W^RHf?:: «fr- 

nt^^HrqH: i qi^WTHiH 
Nn ^FFH NT?r nnq: i h(h’)?th 

qHffr R^TR^roTTra 1%# ( f% H ) fH R?H ^ 


I HsqhTrHiRf 

^ *t rv •'‘f ^ ^ 

^HHIRrnTIRnsqRR^q HRRRT^qi- 

^%r^«(?qi^JTi^r TfRi q- 

I wn %qTOTi^s(rR)tq ^ 

^qqir^R ^RiiRf- 

f ^ %qT qr h Rfitr* 

^ ^ThH^(^)^TT I l^lRrHr^THHfTr 

^7oon qf?:Rc5r^ic5T 

?r^r SPTC I R^f^yFR^ST^f^'^TlJTt^nRVl- 
RHH SR TR I fqHfl- 

^ HrR ^flFI ^Hf f? W- 



Text 


II—First side.. 

(i) ^tt- 

H 5T1H ^- 

PT I ^ 3Tqf^H^ffW?q- I ^Fr^f=ri%?5T:- 

t rTiw %T^Ti^'iTHTgi|T| ( )^^l^fr’'^#>?r»:q- 

%q Tr^fyr^^rTR^f rq«rF«r[% i 

OT>5I?T^^T ^^*i%- 

I ’^? 5 i^ar mf^ ^- 
’TrSTiWr^jTi'q- ^i^-Is^Tfq- #ffTq? fq?T^ rTrqf- 
q^r^T q'^T: i %vri(qr)ti55rrrq7Tqq5^4 q|q q?qi:sH 5 :- 
q qi^qqip7qipq(qq’'iTi^’^f M^q: 1 ‘5‘iTTT=qr[^w- 
’■frrqnr ’Tiq^'q^qTWfT: q qq; ri- 

qi^ I °qiW ^i=q77Fri^rqq<T^t 
1 % qq? q^q^^TRTiq 

fq^i; I ^i^r: 1 % q^ qqirqqsqt ^ 1 - 

qq ^ T% =q qr^fiq'Tf q^cqsqq; I qi- 

Tf ^ qir fqqTOi^T qj I ^qq^?qi q % q^-qi'q^- 

I qqqi3[rq iq:qqq^q^iq '^’’rq i q?qr?q*Tqiq- 
j^qrs'qq?^ qemq i q<T:q!^F=nTl f=q=qN- 

rqq \ ^ Ftfq mrq nr. f q T^«q qr qqqqqi i 
T% qq: ^qtq^iqfq ft q; i fqiq: q^i ^ 

qijsrq qF*. I q^fqq q^i qfq‘ q.^q^q^q^q 

^!(.i; ^Hrqi ^i# ^ ^ ^7qcq^ i n^q q'qqrc^r- 

II.—Second Side. 

qifqqq?qiF^i^q^* ' 

^^iq qi^-q'rfq fqqwfl i ^fq^f^- 

q<j^.: wT7T(iiqq-q(-q)^ 

qrq^rqiq? » fqr^fqqi ^q ^q qi^ q^'^^qs \ 

^pq q.-qqf ^ FlfW qJ^q^H' 

44 I K. G. Bbaiidarkar's Works, Vol. HI- ] 
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’EpiTTHi I cnlifjtfr^^r: w- 

*TiW »firr^i%5F??i#RT3:vTfe*fr i 
rrr ?jrT«rfT; i mT«rif:^fioTiq-r 

rric5iT|JTI%=5I^OT: 1 qs^fT^rrrqfejTl^fFTiq-- 
5ff ^l%5p^aT5{rJ7I^]?5^|TT%5Frr^i‘q’4^- 

TTfi:F4R ’Ti:-=rrr^^?5ff »Ti?r^- 

?T4^c5q’^i^c5R'^r5T^(T)^'3f?Tf^l%5 3Tf' 
l|rr^'<TRRirHrrtTITs>5»T^^5£l^ fTrnPtTrrf- 

r^^FTfTr^tnTJT^^ ^f^?jfe:rr^Rc5T^I#%rrr- 
rrNR?p^?T TTiOTTr^'Tr^TfFrq-R^q- '4i^(5^^)¥(5?)^^r ^irkT- 
RrT'gW JT?RST»T^H^%TipTff|5TlT qTiOITaq- 

'O o o >& 

^'i^?T.?q>r^rlTOTnTr»T»f^: iIiT^rfHJtPTR^^r R- 
fiTl=5T^ q’fltrTlIW^f^^i Tr^(jT)^RHrqr ^- 

HT 5P[4j ^rpTfq ’5nioR-rzri45p^?^rriT ^- 

*r?^qR^t>7f?rr- 

^T^^rs^ai'TR^RWWf'T^i^r fr^T'T??!- 
Mtr^T: ^^RFq-rTqR^^q-f 
^(TSII^OPR ^€ft\^TR’4rr^NFTfJT44 

III. 

^rm]r ^;qrfr 

^^^q-[?r ^ «ri^|JT?Ti'<TI'T Plrq^RrRrRR 
FRTT^^ 5R5iT?fT4 rTRcri R Tmn%i 

'■J 

TlfTF ’■|^l%r(R-4Trfeq^cin5r(iT^OTl4);FT54^T^ 
JT^iTrsTrrtHT^ T^iwi%«r5i'TrriT?Rrr t?t* 

% ?>Tr?: sTf=5r?TTRf?'T?rF^i??;i=r<T»=^»Tc=r4i r^- 
?r: I ^f 7-f:jn>T: ^»TT[i?r4: i 

?T^[ rf?:?? TT^I I '^.'4 ^ ^fJTFT 

T4i%triR I ^RI??T?iriH TT^'S ^^IR wif I R- 
f44Rlf^f»Rf[ir ^RR I RW?-fR ^ 

'j 

rfr^Oq | ^ rj t^RqrTrT- 
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«F?5*Tn!Tr%f; i ^ fr?T «ri% 

mPTf ppr: \ g ?t[ ^- 

I ?T qi^or: ’Tw:(%:)f^i:?r?r i 

3T5T ^ TT^ ’T^r:^*^r(5?Tl)wR:Rr(!(T)?:ipjrfTr«T: ^i^[r|rrr?r' 

’?5?J^>Trfrq^qii5q-^f^xf; jt^RR: qtjfirTR ?r^«qfq 

^^5 ^*:rnq^!(TR jEri»T¥- 

^15 5^^'nrrTmri%(f5iT)^^Rnfi^f??:oT^^T^ 
t?r^ TTi^^r^f JT^Rmqi^sq^TJRiqi^'iqjri c5f^^ 
’Tn^TTiqrfiuui; ^qq'qq ^'^iqi^iTi^TOTJ ^iTrFRR^^T: 
^fPt^rlTqifq 

fsR^^iTJT^r ^'f^g^PTJTf ^q?5Tf »frq5^TrT; ^i=5rq!!Tr- 

%^.^r'3TfeqV^*T^?I’5?Tf^ II 

'iTf ^ 1 % T(^Ri >TEn3r: 1 ^qf%?rF>Tu%5T: Tii^q^f,?^- 

mr I Trwf^- 

^Ti^jT'T^r: I ffmjA R>Tq^ 1 q(fq)?ii^qi^: ssfiH- 
I 5FraH?I»-fl II 


TRANSLATION 

Welfare! May the God, the protector of the Universe, the 
support of the earth, and the chastiser of the enemies of virtue, 
who has four hands for giving, protect safely ! There is a family 
known by the name of Kalacuri, famous in the three worlds, 
which is as it were the ocean being a repository of jewels in the 
shape of [excellent] Ksatriyas. In that race flourished a king 
[ named ] Krsna, who w-as as it were another Krsna, and whose 
wonderful deeds, done when he was but a child, are sung. He 
gave birth to a son, king Jogama, who was death to inimical 
princes, [ and ] the receptacle of prowess which is admired by 
heroes alone. From him who was the ocean of civility, was born 
king Paramarddirn], charming to the world, as the moon is from 
the ocean of milk. From him, as from the Meru, rose king 
Vijjana, the sun in the shape of a good soldier and (like the sun) 
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the store of glory which pervaded everything. What quarter did 
king Vijjana, the mountain on which jewels in the shape of 
virtues grew, not overrun ? What country did he not enjoy (rule 
over ), what enemy did he not extirpate ? What enemies, who had 
sought an asylum with him, did he not protect ? What kind of 
wealth did he not accumulate ? What gift did he not give, what 
sacrifices did he not perform ? When king Vijjana was conquer¬ 
ing the world, the Pandya gave up his fierceness, the Cola king 
took to his heels, the Vahga fled away, the Malava suspected him 
to be Death himself; and what stronghold did other kings not 
leave, and what quarter did the cowards not fly to ? From him 
rose king Soma the moon, in the full state of a Sovereign like the 
latter when full and bright, who was the abode of all arts as the 
latter is of the digits, dispelling the darkness of all quarters, 
closing [ folding ] the lotuses in the shape of the hands of all ini¬ 
mical princes, whitening the whole world by the lustre of his 
fame, with his rise made charming on account of his graceful feet 
being placed on the stool-like heads of all kings, as that of the 
moon is rendered charming by the rays falling on the tops of all 
mountains.' What enemies did not bolt away, abandoning their 
country and treasure during his marches, by the noises like those 
on the occasion of universal destruction, made by the striking of 
maces in his tents ? Whose hearts did not break (through fear ) 
with their eyes closed in a swoon? What talk then can there be 
as regards the dreadful noise of the drums in the festivals of 
fight ? The blessed Sesa alone, who bears the whole burden of 
the earth, knows, if at all, the condition of things on the occasion 
of those marches of his for burning the very seed of kings who 
were his enemies, when the eight quarters, resonant with the 
noise of the playful neighing of the horses were shattered, and 
the eight mountains were dislocated from their rivets by the 
tramping of the hoops of horses. While he is protecting the people 
like a father and governing them like Yama the chastiser (the 
god of justice), they have experienced all the happiness of 
the two worlds. In his joyous expeditions for the conquest of 
the quarters, full of great valour as he is, the dust, raised forcibly 

1 and the rest have two senses, one fitting with the jnopi} and 

the other with king Soma. 
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from the surface of the earth, agitated by the violent stamping 
of the hoops of the tall bounding horses, which bedims the lustre 
of the sun, always makes the name TatinI ( having banks, i. e., 
a river) of the celestial river literally true. Of unparalleled 
daring as he is, when the irresistible cloud, in the shape of his 
sword, rested on the summits of mountains in the shape of heads 
of kings, showers in the shape of the drops [ of blood ] from the 
edge of the sword poured down first and then flowed rivers of 
blood ; in those rivers the maddened crowd of beings rambles in 
boats made of the skulls of elephants by [ using as ] oars the 
arms of his enemies which were chopped off, and has not yet 
ceased. Exalted as he is by his sublime virtues, his ever pure 
( white ) fame humbles the pride of the heavenly Ganges, mars 
the beauty of the colour intensified manifold of the tusk of the 
elephant of the gods, inspires the Kailasa with fear, alarms even 
the moon, and excites the admiration even of the milky ocean. 
Seeing from a distance that wonderful form of the store of 
prowess, graceful on account of the dign'fied soldierly costume 
[ consisting of ] a coat of armour, the enemies, like women, attain 
to the tenth condition by means of the effects, horripilation and 
others ’ ; who, therefore, does not know that extraordinary manli¬ 
ness of his ? What shall we say of the omnipresence of his fame 
as supreme ( over all) in the prowess of his arm, when even Siva 
himself is not ( in consequence of the excessive white light of the 
fame overspreading all equally) able to distinguish his eight 
bodies, and the worlds besides through excess of pride [ on 
account of their being illuminated by the white light of his fame ] 
laugh down to scorn the light of the moon, while all the six oceans 
compete (quarrel) with the milky ocean ? What enemy or beggar, 
having come in contact with the edge of his sword or of the 
stream of water ( poured by the hand ) in warlike or alms-giving 
deeds, did not attain his end ? Those who have seen his daring, 
which is more desperate than the sky is unentangled,® and more 
unapproachable than the sea, become despondent on account of 

1 There are eight kinds of effects produced in a "woman when under the 
influence of love : sweat, stupor, horripilation, &c. These are alluded to 
by the expression “ horripilation and others ” ; and there are ten condi¬ 
tions into which a lover is placed successively when his love is not re¬ 
quited, and of which the tenth is death. 

2 A play upon the word 
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its matchlessness. What can hold the announcements of his 
deeds ? Can the quarters of the sky [ do it ], when they cannot 
all be accommodated on the walls I in the shape of ] the minds of 
the good ? How can we say “ here is he, ” since he pervades all 
( space) ? What place is there which that lord, the store of glory, 
does not reach by his hands or his taxes? While he is the 
protector of the Universe, ( one can say that) such a Ksatriya 
was never born or will be born, and what talk then can there be 
about such a one being among the existing ones? As the heart 
of fclie king was charmed by the beautiful performances of skill in 
the art of singing, one Savaladevi ( Queen Savala) was dearer to 
him than his life. Like the stream of the Ganges, the nectar 
( -like complexion) of her body was bright, pure in the three 
ways, delightful, and destructive of all sins. In beauty she was 
Tilottama herself, in singing she was the very Sarasvati, in good 
luck (the regards of her husband ) she was Parvatl herself, and in 
bounty the celestial creeper itself. Her father was Mailugi by 
name and her mother was one Malhani; in consequence of the 
virtuous deeds of those two meritorious ( persons ), such a jewel 
was born. Her sister was one Bavaladevi, the store of beauty and 
grace ( or good luck ), and possessed of skill in the arts of singing 
and dancing. Her brother was Bhairava by name, who had 
exercised himself on the instruments and the body, especially in 
the Brahmavina, and was skilled in the beating of time. On one 
occasion w'hile she was singing .skilfully in the great audience- 
hall, in which the customary music of the flute, the lute, the 
drum, and the Panava was going on, and in which were sitting 
eminent men of that and other kingdoms, who were proficient in 
the arts of Bharata and others and appreciated the principal and 
subordinate sentiments and could entertain others, she sang a 
Dhroihvattha, called Ganagalapasa, without previous arrangement 
( i. e. ex tempore), in a manner to have a high or low pitch 
according to the note used as a base, to bring out the seven kinds 
of Gamaka, such as throbbing and tremor, and to render the grace¬ 
ful and soft words distinct; and obtained from the great king 
who was pleased,— the great king who surpassed, by the pre¬ 
eminent virtues of bravery and bounty, the old virtuous Ksatriyas, 
Nala, Nahusa, Bharata, Bhagiratha and others—his consent [ to 
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give land in charity] as a reward, and herself gave at an auspici¬ 
ous place and time, and ( afterwards ) caused that same sovereign 
lord of great kings, whose mind was purified by great faith and 
devotion, to give by pouring w^ater on the tw'elfth of the bright 
half of Karttika, the day being Thursday, the constellation RevatT, 
the Yoga Vyatipata, and the Karana, Bava, in Saka one thousand 
and ninety-six, to fourteen Brahmans of different Gotras, who 
were stores of all lores and purified by their righteous conduct, 
four Nirartanas of land, each measured by the Mada pole in a 
village of the name of Battaci, in the country of Kanaihvade, 
and to Sri-Somanatha, the god of gods, a field of rice measuring 
one Nivartana and a flower garden of the same area for every¬ 
day worship ; the grant not to be touched by the finger even, by 
the king or the officers of the king, and to be respected by all. The 
ancients, wdio by the force of their holy austerities directly per¬ 
ceived the results of good deeds, thus speak of the fruit of the main¬ 
tenance of such a charity : “ The earth has been enjoyed by 
many princes, Sagara and others; the fruit accruestohimtowdiom 
the earth belongs and at that time w-hen it so belongs. O best of 
kings, by giving land one gives money, grain, gold, various kinds 
of jewels, and other gift.*-'. Those w'hn perform the Agnistoma 
and other sacrifices giving Daksina, do not acquire that merit that 
is attained by giving land. ” When it is otherwise, they 
have laid dowm the opposite fruit: “ He who resumes the land 

given by him or by others becomes a w'orm in ordure for sixty 
thousand years. Ho who ever transgresses the {grant of] land 
given by others, is hound by the chains of Varuna and throwm 
into pus and blood.” Hence the blessed Narayana him.self of 
the name of llama, who became incarnate through the good for¬ 
tune of the w'orld, to remove the darkness of ignorance of these 
human beings by sotting them an example in his owm virtuous 
conduct, not being satisfied though there were Smrtis composed 
by the revered great Rsis, Vyasa, Parasara, &c., who had a direct 
perception of the essence of all righteous behaviour and saw [the 
occurrences of j the three times ( past, present, and future ), and 
though there were the very Srutis themselves, great and small, 
ever watchful to give instruction in right.'Ousness, thus solicited 
future Ksatriya sages in w'ords exceedingly sweet through humi¬ 
lity, brief and graceful, being disquieted by the fear of che [ path 
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of] duty laid down by himself becoming corrupt in the course of 
time : “ ‘ This is a bridge of righteousness common to all kings; 
you should, therefore, protect it from time to time,’ Ramacandra 
thus entreats all these future kings again and again.” This 
charter has been composed by Adityadeva, who waits at the feet 
of the learned Srlpada, possessing power ( genius ) and culture. 
This is the work of the prosperous Adityadeva, the paramount 
sovereign of the three worlds in [ matters of ] Learning. Auspici¬ 
ous glory ! 



A SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION FROM CENTRAL JAVA 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVII. Part II, 1887-89, pp.lff. ] 


TRANSCRII’T. 

Ti-^: I ^Tf 5T5^JT»:?!(^iif^rrnFr[i]T rff^f II 
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Translation. 

Salutations to the blessed, the noble Tara ! May Tara the 
only Saviour’ of the Universe, who, seeing men sunk in the sea 


1 This may also be translated as “ the only star of the Universe.” 


45 [ R. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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of life which is full of immeasurable misery, formally delivers 
them by [ resorting to ] the three' means, give you the desired 
essence of the glory of the world of the Lord of the gods, and of 
men. Having prevailed upon the great King Panarhkarana by... 
... the Preceptor of King Sailendra'^ caused a splendid temple of 
Tara to be constructed. At the command of the Preceptor, the 
grateful ones made [ an image of ] the goddess Tara and construct¬ 
ed that temple and also a house ( monastery ) for the honoured 
mendicant priests (Bhiksus) who knew the Great Vehicle 
( Mahayana ) of discipline. By the king’s mandate issued in the 
names of Pahkura, Tavana, and Tirisa,"* the temple of Tara was 
caused to be constructed and also this (monastery) for the 
honoured mendicant priests. The meritorious Preceptor of King 
Sailendra constructed the temple of Tara during the prosperous 
reign of the king, the son of Sailendravarma. The great King 
Panarhkarana built the temple of Tara to do honour to the 
Preceptor, after seven hundred years of the era of the Saka king 
had elapsed. A village of the name of Kolaga( sa ? ) has been 
granted to the congregation, the eminent men and leaders* of the 


1 The Upayas or means are three. ( See Dharmasariigraha, Max Muller’s 
Ed., CXI.) 

2 Sailendra, literally means “ the lord of mountains," and the phrase, Sai- 
lendrarSja may be translated as “ king of the mountainous country." But 
it must be taken here as the name of a king. He is called Sailendravarma 
in the sixth line, of which name the latter part varma is the usual affix of 
the names of Ksatriyas ; and his son is represented as reigning at the 
time when the temple was built. In the ninth line the plural of the name 
with the word bhtipa added to it is used, and the phrase literally means 
" the kings S'ailendravarmas.” This could be taken as the plural honorific ; 
but at the time when the Inscription was cut, Sailendra was not on the 
throne, hut his son ; wherefore the plural is to be understood in the sense 
of “ the descendants of Sailendra.” It will be seen in the Remarks that 

/, r 

I identify Sailendra with the prince Sela Prawat, whose name occurs in 
one of the li.sts given by Sir Stamford Raffles. 

3 These are un*Sanskrit names, and must be the titles in old Javanese of 
the leading men or officers of districts and villages resembling the here¬ 
ditary officers of India. They are spoken of as Dosiidhyaksas or “ leaders 
of the country " below. 

4 See the above note. 
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country, Pankura, Tavana, and Tirisa being called to witness. 
This incomparable Daksina ( gratuity ) in the shape of land has 
been granted to the congregation by the lion-like king. It should 
be continued by the kings [ of the race of ] Sailendravarma to 
successive bodies of the honoured ones ( Bhiksus), and by the 
wise Pankura and others, the good Tavana and others, the wise 
Tirisa and others, and the virtuous foot-soldiers. Moreover, the 
lion-like king again and again begs of all future kings, that this 
bridge in the shape of charities which is common to all men 
should be preserved by them from time to time. By the religious 
merit resulting from this monastery, may all people who follow 
the teaching of the Jinas derive a knowledge of the divisions of 
things produced by the chain**" of causes, and attain prosperity ! 
The prosperous Kaliyana*^ Panarhkarana begs again and again of 
future kings to preserve the monastery in the proper manner. 

Remarks. 

I place before the Society to-day a photograph of a Sanskrit 
Inscription found in Central Java, together with a modern Nagari 
transcript and an English translation. The photograph was sent 
to me from Batavia by Mr. Baumgarten, w'ho takes great interest 
in Oriental studie.s. The Inscription is cut on a slab of stone, and 
the length is 67 centimetres and breadth 46. The characters 
resemble those of North-Indian Inscriptions of the period between 
the eighth and eleventh centuries, being a good deal like those 
in the Radhanpur grant of Govinda III dated 730 Saka or 808 
A. D., the grant of Vakpatiraja of the year 1031 Saihvat corres- 


1 The word which I read Sunna must be a word expressive of praise as Sat 
is, which is used in connection with Tavana, and Slidhu which is applied 
to the Pattis. It seems to he the Prakrit of the Sanskrit Sujna. 

2 Twelve things are mentioned in the Buddhistic treatises, each 
subsequent one of which is produced from each preceding, and this 
constitutes the chain of causes and effects, upon which depends the 
worldly existence of man. When this chain is known and efforts are 
made to destroy the first link, a man is free from worldly existence and 
attains NirvS^a. The technical term by which this causation is known 
is Pratltyotpada ( Dharmasaiiigralm, Max Muller’s Ed,, pp. 9 and 43 ), 

3 This is another name of the king. See the “ Remarks, 
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ponding to 975 A. D., and the Inscription at Deval in Rohilkhand, 
dated 1049 Saiiivat or 993 A. D.; while the style of execution is 
almost exactly like that of an Inscription found at Ghosravan, 
near the old city of Nalanda in Magadha or Bihar, which I 
translated for Mr. Broadly in 1872,’ and which is to be referred 
to about the middle of the ninth century. 

The Inscription is in verse. The first stanza is in the Vasanta- 
tilaka metre, one in the middle is a Samanika without the last 
or eighth syllable, two about the end are in the SalinI and 
Upendravajra metres; and the remaining eight are Aryas. That 
in the Salini metre is the same as the one which occurs in some 
North-Indian and also South-Indian copperplate grants ; only, the 
first half of the Indian Sloka is here made the second half, and 
we have Rajasimhah instead of Ramabhadrah. 

The Inscription opens with salutations to the Buddhistic 
goddess Tara; and in the first stanza she is praised and her 
blessings invoked. Then we are told that the Guru or Preceptor 
of King Sailendra, having established his influence over the great 
King Paimrhkarana, caused a splendid temple of Tara to be con¬ 
structed in the reign of the son of King Sailendravarma. Panaih- 
karna built the temple of Tara out of respect for the Preceptor, 
after seven hundred years of the era of the Saka king had elapsed. 
This temple and also a monastery for the mendicant priests of 
the Mahayana school referred to by the pronoun “ this ”, were 
erected after a royal mandate had been issued in the names of the 
Pahkura, Tavana, and Tirisa. A village of the name of Kolaga 
or Kolasa was granted as Daksina to the congregation of the 
priests, and the same Pahkura, Tavana, and Tirisa, who are here 
spoken of as Desadhyaksas or the leading men, or rather 
the constituted authorities of the country, are called to witness 
the grant. Then follows the charge usual in Indian charters of 
this nature to future kings to continue the grant and preserve 
the monastery. 

Of these two buildings, the monastery is that which is called 


1 Published in Vol. XLI, JASB, Parti, p. 271 [and printed later in this 
Volume ]. 
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Chandi Kali Sari by Sir Stamford Raffles and described by him 
in his History of Java (Second Ed., Vol. II, p. 25 ). “ The exter¬ 
nal appearance of this edifice is,” he says, “ really very striking 
and beautiful. The composition and execution of its outer sur¬ 
face evinces infinite taste and judgment, indefatigable patience, 
and skill. Nothing can exceed the correctness and minuta 
beauties of the sculpture throughout, which is not merely profuse, 
but laboured and worked up to a pitch of peculiar excellency 
scarcely suitable to the exterior of any building.” Again =—“ On 
entering the building, the mind of every one must be fully 
satisfied that it was never constructed for, or dedicated to, mere 
religious purposes. The arrangement is entirely adapted to the 
domestic residence of a great Hindu chieftain or raja.” But we 
now see from the Inscription that it was not the residence of a 
great Hindu raja, but the residence of the priests of the Buddhist 
Mahayana school. 

The temple of Tara is described by Sir Stamford under the 
name of Chandi Kali Bening ( Vol. II, p. 27 ). ‘‘ This ruin,” he 
says, “ is of the same general form and appearance as the larger 
temples at Chandi Sewa and Zoro Jongran, but on a closer exami¬ 
nation, is found to be superior to the whole, in the delicate and 
minute correctness of execution of all its decorative parts.” I 
submit to the Society the photographs of these two buildings 
which Mr. Baumgarten has kindly sent to me. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine the relations between the 
prince Sailendra whose Preceptor caused the temple to be con¬ 
structed, and his son during whose reign it was constructed, on 
the one hand, and Panaihkarana, the monarch, who constructed it 
and made the grant of land, on the other. Sailendra and his son 
are spoken of as Rajas merely, while Panaihkarana is styled 
Mah&raja, wherefore it is possible that he was a paramount 
sovereign whose feudatories were Sailendra and his son. But 
taking all things into consideration, I think it best to take Panarh- 
karana himself as the son of Sailendra, though I should have 
expected his name in the clause “ during the prosperous reign of 
the son of Sailendra,” which occurs in the Inscription. 

In one of the lists of the Hindu sovereigns of Java given by 
Sir Stamford Raffles ( p. 87, Vol. II), on the authority of Manus- 
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cripts found in the eastern parts of Java, the name Sela Prawat 
occurs. Prawat is evidently the Sanskrit Parvata or “ mountain,” 
which means the same thing as Saila. This Saila appears to be 
the same monarch as the Sailendra of our Inscription. The date 
of his accession given in the MSS is 756 of the Javanese or 
Saka era, while, according to our Inscription, he must have 
ceased to reign before 700 Saka in which year his son was on the 
throne. But this small discrepancy must be regarded as con¬ 
firming the identification rather than militating against it: for 
a mere tradition such as that recorded in the Manuscripts, cannot 
to be expected to be perfectly accurate. Or, it is possible that 
the Inscription gives only the hundreds of the number represent¬ 
ing the date, omitting the tens and units. 

The name of the next king given in the list is Kandiawan or 
Jaya Laiigkara. Kandiawan appears to be the same as Kaliyana, 
which, in the last stanza of the Inscription, is prefixed to the 
name Panarirkarana. Of the second name the first part is a mere 
horonic prefix, and Langkara is not unlikely a corruption of 
naihkara which occurs in the name Panamkarana, the first 
syllable Pa being dropped, and nam changed to Lang as it does 
even in our Indian languages. As in the charters issued by 
Indian princes the royal mandate is addressed to the Rastrapatis, 
Gramapatis, Ayuktaka, Niyuktaka, &c., that is, to persons in¬ 
vested with authority over villages and districts like the heredi¬ 
tary officers of modern times, so is it in the charter before us. 
But these district and village authorities are here called Pahxura, 
Tavana, and Tirisat. These are not Sanskrit words, and must be 
old Javanese. The first of these seems to have been presevered 
in the modern Pangoran, a title applied to the sons and daughters 
of sovereigTns, according to Raffles ( Vol. I, p. 298 ). This simi¬ 
larity in the form of the charters points to a similarity of polity 
in the two countries. 

According to the united testimony of all who have written 
about the island, Central Java is full of statues, Inscriptions, and 
ruins of buildings, all of them vestiges of the flourishing Hindu 
civilization of the island. The sculptures and detailed ornamenta¬ 
tion of the finest building, the Boro Buddor, present such close 
resemblance to those in the Nasik, AJanta, and Kenari Caves, 
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that in the opinion of the late Dr. Fergusson, it points to an 
identity of workmanship and workmen. Most of the Inscriptions 
are in the Kawi or old Javanese dialect, while there are a few 
which are in Sanskrit like the one before us. It is very much to 
be regretted that many of these have not yet been published, as 
they are sure to throw considerable light on the obscure history 
of the island, as our Inscriptions have done on the early history 
of India. 

In the Fourth Volume of the Indian Antiquary, (p. 356 ), two 
small Sanskrit Inscriptions from East Java are published, the 
characters in which are unmistakably Soufch-Indian; while our 
Inscription is, as we have seen, in the Nagari characters of the 
North, especially of Magadha or Bihar, thus showing that Hindus 
both from Northern and Simthern India went and settled in the 
island. The Inscriptions from Cambodia recently published by 
M. Barth are all of them in the South Indian characters, and in 
all, one or other of the Brahmanic gods, Siva, Visnu, &c., is in¬ 
voked. Cambodia was thus colonized by Hindus from 
Southern India, and does not seem to have had any considerable 
Buddhistic population. 

The Hindu settlements of Java were not made once for all; 
but there must have been a constant communication between the 
island and India; and Indians went to Java and settled there 
from time to time. The earliest notice of the Hindu civilization 
of the island which is unquestionably historical is that by the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fa-Hian, who in 413 A. P. returned to 
China from Ceylon by sea-, and, on the way, passed five months 
in a country which he reached at the end of more ihan ninety 
days after leaving Ceylon, and which he calls Yepoti. Yepoti is 
the Chinese equivalent of Yavadvipa, the Sanskrit name of Java. 
As the island of Sumatra also was by the Mahomedans called 
“ lesser Java, ” Dr. Fergusson thinks that that was the island 
visited by Fa-Hian. But I agree with Mr. Beal in thinking that 
in all likelihood it was Java itself. 

In the Y^avadvipa, Fa-Hian tells us “heretics and 
Brahmans flourished, but the law of Buddha is not much 
known. ” If these Brahmans and heretics established a 
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colony in the island before the beginning of the fifth 
century, and carried with them the Sanskrit alphabet of the time, 
they could not, if they were cut off from the parent country, 
develop out of it the fine N^ari letters of the Inscription before 
us, so alike in every respect to those in use in Northern India 
four centuries later. And our Inscription, as well as the remains' 
of Buddhistic temples and monasteries, show that in the eighth 
century and even before, there was a large population of the 
followers of Sakyamuni ; but since Fa-Hian says that the law of 
Buddha was not much known when he visited the island, the 
Buddhists must have emigrated in large numbers later on. In 
an article by the late Dr. Burnell published in The Academy in 
1876, that scholar states his view that there was “ a large emigra¬ 
tion of Buddhists from North India to Java about the eleventh 
century A, D., and these took with them a Nagarl alphabet, which 
is a great contrast to the old Javanese character.” We now see 
the existence of this Nagari alphabet in the island in the latter 
part of the eighth century of the Christian era, and also of a 
large Buddhistic population. 

In the Sanskrit literature of India, however, so far as it hM 
hitherto been examined, Java is very rarely noticed. The 
“ Yavadvipa adorned with the seven kingdoms,” and Suvarna- 
dvipa which has been identified with Sumatra have been mention¬ 
ed in the Kiskindhakanda of the Ramayana; and in the Katha- 
saritsagara, Indian merchants are represented as trading with 
Suvarnadvipa and other islands of the name of Narikela or the 
cocoanut island, ,Karpura or the camphor island, and Kat&ha. 
The Kathasaritsagara is professedly a translation of or compila¬ 
tion based on Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, a work which must have 
been composed in the first or second century of the Christian era. 
If, therefore, this work, which has not yet been recovered, con¬ 
tained a mention of Suvarnadvipa and some of the other islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago, the connection of India with those 
islands must have begun very early. And this is confirmed by 
Fa-Hian’s statement in the beginning of the fifth century that 
Brahmans and heretics flourished in the island. 

The traditional accounts of the Javanese refer the founda¬ 
tion of the first Indian colony to a person whom they 
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call Adi Saka or the original Saka, the founder of the Saka 
era, which is used in Java. Higher antiquity is not claimed 
for it. It is, of course, difficult to say what the precise 
meaning of the tradition is ; but what appears to me to be, 
in all likelihood, the true sense is that some princes or chiefs 
of the Saka or Scythian race,—which, we know, had establish,- 
ed itself in India about the beginning of the Saka era, and 
had adopted Indian civilization, as is evident from the coins 
and Inscriptions of the Satrap dynasty of Ujjayini and Kathiawar- 
established the first Indian Colony in Java a short time after 
the foundation of the era in India. The same enterprising spirit 
which brought the Sakas into India and led to the establishment 
of a Saka monarchy in Sind, Rajputana, and other provinces, 
must have carried them further to the oast. 

Hinduism did not possess that tenacity in Java which it lias 
shown in India. From about the first century before the 
Christian era to about the beginning of the fourth, many of the 
Indian provinces were held by foreigners of the Yavana (Bactrian 
Greek), Saka, and Palhava races who had settled in the country. 
They, however, did not communicate any new religion to the 
Hindus, but, on the other hand, adopted either Buddhism or 
Brahmanism from the Hindus themselves. Alter the restoration 
of the native dynasties in the fourth century, Brahmanism 
became more powerful than Buddhism, and flourished till the 
beginning of the 12th century, by which time the latter had died 
a natural death. But now a new and serious danger threatened 
the existence of Hinduism. The Mahomedans, who show no 
toleration for other religions, established an empire in India. 
But though they held the country for five centuries and forcibly 
converted Hindus to Mahomedanism and pulled down their 
temples, from time to time, when the religious zeal of their 
princes and chiefs was excited, the only tangible effect of their 
domination was to add a Mahoinedan fraction to the population 
of India. Mahomedanism did exert an indirect Influence over 
some of the Hindu religious sects, especially by communicating 
to them a strictly monotheistic tendency ; but it was slight. In 
Java, on the other hand, Mahomedans did not appear as con¬ 
querors but as missionaries; but in a short course of time they 

46 1 B. G. Bbaadarkar’s Works, Vol. IH.J 
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succeeded in converting: the whole island to their faith, and 
Hinduism was compelled to take refuge in the small island of Bali, 
where it flourishes at the present day. But with the destruction of 
Hinduism, the blood of the foreign colonists, who “ had persevered 
for nearly nine centuries in adorning the island with edifices 
almost unrivalled elsewhere of their class, had become,” accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Fergusson, “ diluted, their race impure, and their 
energy effete.” 

And, gentlemen, you will, I hope, allow me, in conclusion, to 
make a reflection or two which it is almost impossible for an 
English-knowing Hindu in the present condition of his country 
to avoid, when engaged on such a subject as this. If from the 
first century of the Saka era to about the twelfth, Brahmans and 
other Hindu castes set at naught the prohibition of the Sastras 
against crossing the sea, and went on voyages lasting for ninety 
days and more, there is no reason why they should not do so in 
this nineteenth century of that era, and go to Europe and 
America. The amount of energy and enterprise that the Hindus 
of those days displayed, in thus keeping a constant intercourse 
with Cambodia and the islands of the Archipelago, establishing 
colonies there, and imparting to the native Polynesians their own 
civilization, ought, in the midst of a great deal in our present 
condition that is very discouraging, to fill us with hope as to the 
innate capacities of our race. If, according to the interpretation 
I have ventured to put on the Javanese tradition, it was in conse¬ 
quence of their contact with the Sakas that the Indian Aryas 
first showed those qualities, we have by our side at the present 
day the sturdy Anglo-Saxon to spur us on. Let us accept his 
guidance and leadership with a willing heart, and move on in 
all the fields of human activity, not excepting the one the 
achievements of our ancestors in which we have been con¬ 
sidering. 



A NOTE ON THREE BRICKS"- WITH IMPRESSIONS OP 
FIGURES AND LETTERS ON THESE FOUND 
AT TAGOUNG, SOME 200 MILES ABOVE 
MANDALAY IN BURMA. 

[From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume XX, 1902, pp. lOGff.] 

( Communicated to the Society in July 1898.) 

Nos. I and II of these bricks contain three figures, the middle 
one sitting in an attitude of meditation with the right hand 
touching the earth, and the two at the sides standing. They are 
enclosed in shrines, and the vacant space is filled with representa¬ 
tions of Stupas. The sitting figure represents Buddha and the two 
at the sides probably represent his chief disciples Sariputra and 
Maudgalayana speaking or lecturing. The third brick contains only 
one figure in a shrine which represents Buddha sitting in a 
meditative attitude as in the others, and the vacant space at the 
sides and above is filled with Stupas, the two at the sides being " 
much larger than those above or in the other two bricks. Below 
the figure there are letters in relief, which, together with the 
figures, were impressed on the clay by means of a matrix. They 
form the well-known Buddhist formula in the Arya metre. The 
following are transcripts : — 

No. I. 

For the letters marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, read respectively u, ^i, 

>^1. The letters which are indistinct are enclosed within rectan¬ 
gular brackets. The letters which have dropped out or are 
obliterated are enclosed within circular brackets. 

No. IT. 

"km ^ Ft(H)fF]ofi 

Read t th "h I’espectively for the letters 

marked 1, 2, 3, &c. _ ___ 

* FoTOarded by Lieut. A. Willock. 
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No. III. 

[%] NBr Iff] U [4B] 

^fTT [tr] =5r mWl 

For the letters marked 1,2, 3, &c., read respectively N, t, Bt, 5 
Bt, Nr, N, lifl. 

This formula occurs in Buddhistic sculptures discovered in 
India, and it was often impressed on clay by means of a seal as 
in the numerous specimens found in one of the Keneri caves 
( JBBRAS, VI, 157, PI. VII, a, b, c, d), at Valahhl (Ind. Ant,, I, 
130 ; JBBRAS, XI, 334 ) and other places in Northern India. It 
however mostly occurs in its Sanskrit form, and is as follows :— 

N NJB fU Bit U'«TIN?TI | 

As impressed on the bricks under notice, it is in the Pali 
language. Here we have bbt before kB, and tin, the Pali form of 
the Sanskrit sttintT, for i% and srTTB. The formula gives succinct¬ 
ly Buddha’s method of Salvation. He traced the misery of 
worldly existence to certain causes and pointed out the way of 
counteracting or de.stroying those causes and thus attaining to 
bliss. The formula may be thus translated :— 

“ The Tathagata explained the cause of those matters which 
spring from a cause and [ the mode of ] its destruction. This was 
what the Great Ascetic taught.” 

The form of the letters on the bricks resembles that which 
prevailed in Northern India in the eighth century of the Christian 
Era. The bricks therefore are not older than that century. 

It deserves to be noticed that one of the clay impressions 
found at Keneri and given by Mr. West in his article 
resembles the figure and the Stupa ornaments in the bricks 
before us, and the formula also is in Pali, except that we have g for 
T in the fourth word. There is also the verb tn for tin instead of 
the of the Sanskrit form. This is almost a unique instance of 
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the occurrence of the Pali formula in Indian monuments. That we 
find it mostly in Sanskrit is to be accounted for by the fact that 
it was composed or came into general use about or after the time 
when the Pali ceased to be the sacred language of Indian 
Buddhism. In the brick.s under notice it occurs in the Pali form 
because the language of Buddhistic Literature in Burma has 
always been Pali. 



ON DR. HOERNLE’S VERSION OF A NASIK 
INSCRIPTION AND THE GATHA DIALECT. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, 1883, pp. 139ff. ] 

In the middle of 1874 I spent about six weeks in deciphering 
and translating the Inscriptions in the caves at Nasik, and pre¬ 
pared a paper and submitted it to the International Congress of 
Orientalists held in London in that year. The paper has been 
published in the Transactions of the Congress.’ The reading of 
those Inscriptions was a work of great difficulty, since some of 
them are in the Pali or Prakrit dialect, and others contain a mix¬ 
ture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. The letters, too, in several of them, 
are faintly cut. I could derive very little assistance from the 
labours of my predecessor in the field, for, except the one which is 
almost entirely in Sanskrit, the Inscriptions w'ere misread by 
him. I could, therefore, never look upon my \^^?rk as final, and 
was aware of its imperfections. Besides, the paper was printed 
in London, and as I could look over one proof only, there are a 
good many misprints. I have, therefore, long been thinking of 
revising the paper, and publishing it separately ; but no opportu¬ 
nity has yet presented itself, and I now' learn that Dr. Biihler has 
re-read and re-translated the Inscriptions. What 1 have been able 
to do is to re-write my remarks on the relations between the 
Andhrabhrtyas and the Satrap kings ; and these I have embodied 
in a paper I have written for the Bombay Gazetteer.Since the 
time my translations appeared in the Transactions of the Congress, 
I have found one or two better readings proposed by other scholars. 
Similarly there is one proposed by Dr. Hoernle in his paper, 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, pp. 27ff, to which 
I should attach great weight if 1 w'ere to revise the paper. But 
that scholar has at the same time found fault with my transla¬ 
tion of the Inscription, w'hich is the subject of his paper, and 
which is one of the easiest in the series. He thinks I have 

1 It has been included in Volume I of this Edition. -N. B. XJ. 

2 This ‘paper’ is the “Early History of the Deccan’’ included in this 
Volume earlier.—N. B. XT. 
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mistranslated it. I desire therefore to discuss the matter here, 
so that scholars at large may be able to judge whether Dr. Hoernle 
has mistranslated it or I. 

The Inscription is No. 17 of Mr. West s Series. Dr. Hoernle 
thinks he has discovered an important fact, viz., that the Inscrip¬ 
tion is in the Gatha dialect. 1'his, in my opinion, does not come 
to more than saying that it contains a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, or that there are some ungrammatical forms in the 
Inscription. For I believe the Gatha dialect does not deserve to 
be called a dialect with distinctive characteristics. My views on 
it as well as on the language of these Inscriptions, both of which 
I also consider alike, I have given in the Wilson [Philological] 
Lectures which 1 delivered in 1877, but which, owing to several 
unfortunate circumstances, 1 have not yet been able to publish.' 
I quota them here from my manuscript — 

In many other ancient moDuments existing in the country, 
we often find Inscriptions which are principally in two languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, understanding by this last 
term a dialect derived from Sanskrit. Thc.se in the latter ( Pali) 
are mo.stJy connected with Buddhism, though some Buddhistic 
Inscriptions also—such as those discovered by General Cunning¬ 
ham at Mathura several years ago—are in Sanskrit. In the caves 
at Kanheri, Nasik, Junnav, Nanaghat, Karle, and some other places 
in this Presidency and in the Bhilsa topes, we have Pali or 
Prakrit Inscriptions. Most of these are short, but at Nasik we 
have long ones in the caves of Usavadata and Gotamiputra. The 
language of these latter is Pali, and but a few forms are peculiar, 
such as Datta and Kita for which the Pali has Dinna and Kata,— 
past passive participles of the roots da and kr, and ‘"Be” for the 
numeral ‘ two, ’ instead of the Pali Dvc or Duve. In Usavadata’s 
cave we have one Inscription ( almost) entirely in Sanskrit, the 
rest are in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture of 
Sanskrit words, and the conjuncts pra, tra, and k-sa often appear. 
In these and the smaller Inscriptions we have such words as Bara 

1 Since published in ;i book fonii, Bonibiiy, 11)14. These Wilson Philologiciil 

Lectures of Sir li. G. Bhaiidurkar on the Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages 

are includgd in Volume IV of this Edition.—N. B. U. 
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for Dvara, Barasaka for Varsika, Barisa for Varsa, Udisa for 
Uddisya, while the Pali forms of these words are DvSra, Vassika, 
Vassa and Uddesetva. 

“ Some of these Inscriptions were engraved so late 
as the third century, when the Pali could hardly have been 
the vernacular. It had, however, become the sacred language of 
the Buddhists; the mendicant priests, for whom the caves were 
intended, and even educated lay members of that i)erBuasion 
understood it, and hence it was used in these Inscriptions as 
Sanskrit was in others. The style of Gotamiputra’s charters, 
abounding as it does in long compounds and elaborate 
expressions, is very unlike the plain and simple language of 
Asoka’s edicts. And at the end of these and that of his son, we 
are told that the officers of the kings who caused the charters to 
be engraved, acted under the command of, i. e., wrote to the dicta¬ 
tion of ‘ respected persons who were the compilers of all such 
documents.’ 

“ It thus appears that the Pali v^as at that time a 
sacred and a literary language among the Buddhists. And as to 
the language of other Inscriptions, which, like those of Gotaml- 
putra and his son, were not composed by learned men, one can 
easily understand how ignorant persons not knowing Sanskrit or 
Pali well, but still not ignorant enough to know nothing of both, 
would confound together Sanskrit, Pali and vernacular words. 
Even in our days we find this phenomenon in the Patrikas or 
horoscopes written by our Josis or astrologers, which are neither 
in pure Sanskrit nor in pure vernacular, but contain a mixture 
of both, and the Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly 
written. 

“ And an explanation of this nature I have also to give 
of another variety of language that is found in the writings of 
the Northern or Nepalese Buddhists.. Unlike those of the Singa- 
lese and Burmese Buddhists these are written in Sanskrit, but in 
siich works as the Lalitavistara, or the Life of Buddha, we find 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit a number of verses 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for 
instance, we have— 
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5n5?rr*JT i 

or 

*h% 5 ar^^Tjq^ ^pjqiTfrR^f' i 

“ You will here see that Karmasya, Jage, and Yasaih are, in 
the Pali, treated like nouns in a. Arha is dissolved into araha, 
and there are a few other instances of this process, such as Kilesa 
for klesa, Siri, for srI, Hiri for hri, &c. But generally the conjunct 
consonants are retained as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimi¬ 
lated as in the Pali. So also you have Codenti’^ for codayanti, 
Mayaya,* gen. sing, of maya, Upajanitva,-^ Sunisyati,*Eiriksatha,'^ 
imperative second pers. pi. Sametha* for Samayata, &c., and 
even such words as manapa,® which are Pali in every respect. 
But along with these Pali characteristics, there are other pecu¬ 
liarities which must be attributed simply to carelessness. For 
instance, the case terminations are often omitted as in Kama 
sevati^'’ for Kamam sevate, Sugata” for sugatam, when governed 
by Pujayituih, Moksa bhosyati for Mokso bhavisyati, &c. Such 
constructions as Ksantya’* saurabhyasaiupannah for Ksantisaura- 
bhya°,’^ SllasamadhI tatha prajnamayam for Silasamadhiprajiia- 
mayarh are often to be met with. 

“ This language has, therefore, no fixed characteristics at all. 
We haye seen that in such words as Karma, Jaga, and Yasa above, 
the final consonant is dropped, and these as in the Pali and the 
Prakrits made nouns in a. But Yasas, the original Sanskrit form, 
is also used as in Kirtiryasasca,'" and there are instances in 
which other final consonants are preserved. Along with such a 
Pali form as Sunisyati noticed above, such a Sanskrit^ one as 
Srnvanti,’® is found. It therefore appears to me that this is not 
an independent language; but that the writers of the Gathas 
knew the spoken langusBe of Pali, and that they were imperfect- 


1 Lalitavistara p. 40, 1.14. 

3 Ib. p. 14,1. 9. 

5 Ib. p. 40, 1.17. 6 rb. p. 63, 1.1. 

8 Ib. p. 42,1. 4. 

10 Ib. p. 31, 1. 11. 

12 Ib. p. 41, 1. 9. 

14 lb. p, 50.1. 17. 


2 Ib. p. 50,1. 6. 

4 Ib, p. 31, 1. 7. 

7 lb. p. 41, 1. 10. 
9 Ib. p. 51, 1.15. 
11 Ib. p. 51, 1.10. 
13 Ib. p. 51, 1. 18. 
15 Ib, p. Ill, 1. 7* 


47 ( R. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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ly acquainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of it to see that the 
assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, but not acquainted 
with its grammar. They intended to write in the more polished or 
literary language, but not knowing it well, often used unconsciously 
the grammatical forms and the peculiar words of the vernacular. 

“At the time when the Gathas were written, the claims of the 
Pali to be considered a separate language were probably not re¬ 
cognized, and it constituted the speech of the uninstructed. 
Those who in this condition of things wished to write, could not 
think of doing so in that form of speech, and therefore wrote in 
what they considered the language of educated men, but they 
knew it imperfectly, and hence produced such a heterogeneous 
compound as we have seen.” 

I give this rather long extract to show that in my opinion we 
should not in these Inscriptions look for the characteristics of a 
settled or fixed dialect. The inscription under discussion was 
composed by one who wished to write Sanskrit, but did not know 
the language quite in the form which was finally given to it by 
the great grammarians and other authors. Hence, along with 
Sanskrit, we should expect to meet with a few Pali or vernacular 
forms of words. 

I will now proceed to consider Dr. Hoernle’s translation, 
and his objections to mine. 

In the first line occurs the compound Suvarnadanatirthakarena, 
used as an epithet cf Usavadata. I translate it, “ who presented 
gold and constructed flights of steps.” Dr. Hoernle calls this a 
curious juxta-position. Why, I do not know. The Inscription 
attributes such gifts and charitable deeds to Usavadata as have 
been considered peculiarly meritorious by Hindus from that to 
the present day, and are laid down in works on the Dharmasastra, 
with certain rituals to be used in making them. The giving 
away of a hundred thousand cows and of villages, feeding a 
hundred thousand Brahmans, furnishing Brahmans wiih the 
means of marrying, and all the rest, which are credited to Usava¬ 
data, are such ; and among the meritorious deeds of this nature is 
the deed of giving Suvarna or gold, which is quite an independent 
gift. Suvarnadana is mentiemed as one of the ten chief Danas or 
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religious gifts, in all treatises on the subject, and among them in 
Hemadri’s Danakhanda ( p. 564-75, Bibl. Ind. Ed. ). 


Tlrtha is ‘ a flight of steps ’ to a reservoir or stream of water, and 
is so explained by the native lexicographers, and is used in that 
sense in literature. Mallinatha, commenting on a verse in the 
Kiratarjunlya, which contains that word, says, “ as there are 
many people to enter a reservoir of water, to which a Tirtha has 
bean constructed but the maker of a Tlrtha is rare, so, &c.”' The 
making of a Tlrtha, like that of constructing a bridge, is con¬ 
sidered a meritorious deed. In a passage from the Aditya-Purana, 


quoted by Hemadri, in the work mentioned above, Tirtha is named 


along with Tadaga ‘ a tank, ’ Kupa ‘ a well, ’ Setu ‘ a bridge, ’ &c., 
as a thing the maker of which goes to heaven and lives there for 
crores of years ( p. 155 ). Suvarnadana or the gift of gold and 
the construction of a flight of steps or a Ghata, were the two 
religiously charitable deeds of Usavadata at Barnasaya, and 
therefore they are here put together. The Inscription is a histori¬ 
cal record, and not a work of imagination. If it were the latter, 
one might well ask what is the necessary connection between 
them which led the author to put them together. But the muddy 

state of the river might have led the son-in-law of Nahapana to 

construct a Ghata there, and Suvarnadana, being one of the several 
modes of charity which Hindu opinion held sacred, was made by 
him there as he made other gifts in other places. 


The other objection brought forward by Dr. Hoernle is that 
“ Danakarena is, he imagines, a rather unidiomatic expression. 

I Buppose he means that the use ol the root Kr «th Dana is net 
sanctioned by idiom. But in Hemadri'e 

(p 3,v.l7), TatkrtadanavarUaharl, “the waves of the water 
t poured on the occasion ] of the gifts made hy h.m ; { p. I 
yat kanyasu pita kuryat danam pujanamarconam, ‘ 

L Brahma Parana; (p.90), r-Xtae , 

pade na kurvlta, quoted from 

kurute danam tadanantyaya kalpate, eifaao e to 

Purapa;and (p.9%), dana.h tena 

the Bbavisyottara. In these and a vanefcr of other ms__ 


1 Canto II, V. 3. 
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root Kr is used with Dana and therefore my way of dissolving the 
compound cannot be objected to on the score of idiom. 

Now Dr. Hoernle’s translation of the compound which, he 
says, is also Dr. Buhler’s, is—“ gave gold to build a sacred bathing 
place. ” This destroys the religious sense of Dana and makes the 
expression Suvarnadana quite useless. Certainly the other works 
of Usavadata,—the rest-houses, tanks, wells, &c.,—were not con¬ 
structed or dug by him with his own hands. He paid gold or 
money to get them also constructed or dug. Why then should 
the expression Suvarnadana be used here, and notin those places? 
And what are bathing places as different from the Ghatas or flights 
of steps, and whence do you get them ? 

The next expression with my translation of which Dr. Hoernle 
finds fault, is Catusalavasadhapratisraya. He thinks that one 
kind of building only is intended by this compound, but beyond 
saying that in this Dr. Biihler agrees with him, he gives no reason 
whatever. But Pratisraya, as I have stated in a note, is what in 
these days is called an Annasattra, i. e., a house where travellers 
put up and are fed without charge. Dr. Hoernle calls it a rest- 
house. I have no objection to the word, provided he means what 
I mean ; for Hemadri, ( p. 152 ), explains Pratisraya as Pravasi- 
nam asrayab, i. e., a shelter-house for travellers. Again, the 
Vahni-Purana as quoted by him, ( p. 673 ) has— 

WfW II 

“ Having caused to be constructed for poor and helpless per¬ 
sons a Pratisraya [ in the shape of ] a good house, very commodi¬ 
ous (wide), having food and plentiful water, provided with a 
good door, and charming, he should dedicate it to travellers.” 

The establishment of such houses for poor travellers, i. e., the 
founding of Pratisrayas, forms an independent charitable deed 
of great merit ( see Hemadri, Danakhanda pp. 673-677 ). There 
is another in the shape of giving houses to poor persons (pp. 646- 
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663 ). Houses so given are sometimes spoken of as Avasathas. 
Thus Vedavyasa, as quoted by Hemadri ( p. 646 ), has— 

“ Having given away a charming house, ( avasatha), he 
attained the other world,” In the Anusasanika Parvan of the 
Mahabharata an account is given of several former kings having 
performed certain charitable deeds and obtained their fruits in 
the next world, and among them one is spoken of as “ having 
given away charming houses to the twice-born and gone to 
heaven”— 

Anusasanika Parvan, chap, 137, v, 10, Bombay Edition, 

Similarly the Brahmanda Purana as quoted by Hemadri 
( p. 162 ), says that by giving away charming Avasathas or houses, 
one attains the fruit of the Rajasuya sacrifice. The extract from 
the Mahabharata given on the next page by the same writer con¬ 
tains a verse in which the giving away of Viharavasathas or 
pleasure houses, is associated with the giving away of gardens 
and wells. 

Thus then, Avasathadana and Pratisrayadana are two different 
things, and therefore the compound does not express one 
thing only. Now Catussala might be taken as an attribute 
of Avasatha, but even here, seeing how gifts of different 
things are associated in the other compounds used in this 
Inscription, I think it is batter to take that also separately. 

The next expression in dispute is Iba-Parada-Damana-Tapl- 
Karabena-Dahanuka-navapunyatarakarena, Dr. Hoernle takes 
Nav&punyatarakarena as one compound, and Iba Dahanuka 
as another. This last is, according to him, in the 
accusative case. I would ask ‘ What is the accusative 
governed by ? ’ But this is not a difficulty with 
Dr. Hoernle, for he says “ the accusative is used for the locative.’* 
He thinks this is a rule of the Gatha dialect; and to prove that 
rule, he adduces four instances only, two from the Mahavastu 
and two from the Lalitavistara,—though he says this substitution 
of the one case for the other is “ particularly frequent ”. I am 
sorry the Mahavastu is not at hand, but the first reference to the 
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Lalitavistara I have verified. There the words are Yathabhipre- 
tam Rajagrham vihrtya, “ having diverted or enjoyed himself in 
Rajagrha in accordance with his wishes. ” Now Rajagrham is, 
according to Dr. Hoernle, by a Gatha rule, an accusative used 
for the locative. In Sanskrit proper the accusative, he thinks, 
would not be put here. He appears to me-to follow the Editor of 
the work, and since the latter professes to explain what he con¬ 
siders peculiar Gatha expressions in the footnotes, and since here 
in a footnote, the Editor does give Rajagrhe as an equivalent 
for Rajagrham, his conclusion is that the accusative is here 
used for the locative. But Patanjali, the great grammarian, 
commenting on a Karika to Panini, I. 4. 51 says :— 

'TfRijra: i 

i. e. the place where an action denoted by an intransitive root is 
performed is to be called a Karma or object, and as such should 
be put in the accusative case. The instances he gives are Kurun 
svapiti, ‘ he sleeps in the Kurus,’ Pancalan svapiti, ‘he sleeps in 
the Pancalas.’ This observation of Patanjali and the first instance 
are given in the Siddhanta Kaumudi. In virtue of this rule of 
Sanskrit then, not of the supposed Gatha dialect, Rajagrha, 
in the passage from the Lalitavistara, being the place where the 
action denoted by the root hr with vi, which is intransitive, is 
performed, the name of the town is regarded as an object and 
put in the accusative case, and so we have Rajagrham. 

In the other reference to the Lalitavistara the line mentioned 
is at page 476 instead of page 467. Here Dr. Hoernle has quite 
misunderstood the editor’s note. In the text we have the com¬ 
pound Tvacamarhsarh. In a footnote the editor explains this as 
tvahmarhse, which he must have meant for the dual nominative 
of the Dvandva compound of Tvac and Marhsa. But from the 
termination e, the Doctor thought the editor meant it to be a 
locative. The locative would make no sense here—^the case 
wanted is the nominative. In the text, though Tvac is treated 
like a noun ending in a the compound is Samaharadvandva, as it 
should be according to Panini II. 4. 2; but the editor seems to 
have thought it wrong, and so has given the ordinary Dvandva 
instead. 
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Now in the two instances from the Mahavastu given by 
i)r. Hoernle, the words in the-accusative are Avicim, which is a 
kind of Buddhistic hell, and Dharamrh, which, I suppose, is the 
word that signifies “ the earth.”' If these are governed by verbs 
or participles implying “ motion, ” they are regular Sanskrit 
accusatives; if not, they also must be brought under 
the rule we have been considering. It is possible 
that the rule which primarily is taken by Patanjali’s commenta¬ 
tors to apply to names of places, such as Kurus, Pancalas, Raja- 
grha, &c, may in later usage have been extended, and made appli¬ 
cable to places generally, such as the earth and the Buddhistic 
hell ; but that the accusative in these cases is to be accounted 
for in either of these two ways and no other, appears certain. 

Then again. Dr. Hoernle thinks that there are two accusative 
forms in this Inscription itself which, violating the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar, prove his Gatha rule. One of them is Tiram 
in the expression Ubhato tiram. This, however, is in perfect 
accordance with the rules of Sanskrit grammar, for, under Panini, 
II, 3. 2, Patanjali gives a Karika, and comments on it thus s— 

i 

i. e., a noun that is in syntactical connection with Ubhayatah 
and Sarvatah should he put in the accusative case : in other 
words, Ubhayatah and Sarvatah govern an accusative. The in¬ 
stance given by him is Ubhayato Gramam. The Karika is given 
in the Siddhanta Kaumudl. 

The other accusative form relied on by Dr. Hoernle is 
Varsaratum in the expression Gato’smi varsaratuih. This accusa¬ 
tive is to be explained by Panini, II. 3. 5, which teaches that 
a noun expressing duration should be put in the accusative 
case. The sense then would be that Usavadata went to the 
place mentioned for the rains. Now if it should be objected that 
in Gato’smi varsaratum, duration is not what is meant, but 
simply the time when he went, this might be considered to 
be an extension of the original Sanskrit rule, but not a violation 
of it. This is what I meant by saying in a note in my paper 

that Varsaratum is used for Var.sartau. 

Thus then the rule laid down by Dr. Hoernle that the accusa- 
tive is promiscuously used £oi the locative is not at all proved , 
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nor do I think there can be such a rule. There may be an exten¬ 
sion in a few cases of some of the special rules about the use of 
the accusative, as must be expected from the operation of the law 
of analogy,’ but a promiscuous substitution of the one case for 
the other is not possible under any ascertained laws of the growth 
of human speech. 

In the case in dispute, therefore, the supposed accusative 
Iba—Dahanuka must be justified on other grounds. It should 
be stated what it is governed by. An accusative must be 
governed by a verb, a participle, a preposition or a particle of 
that nature, and if it is an accusative expressive of length, dis¬ 
tance, or duration, it must depend on the word, the length, 
distance or duration of the thing denoted by which it expresses. 
None of these requisites exists in the present case, and therefore 
to take lbs—Dahanuka as an accusative is clearly a mistake. 

So then, if we take Nava to be the Pali form of the Sanskrit 
Nau, we shall have to consider the whole expression given above 
as one compound, and there is no question the compound would 
be awkward and unintelligible; while if we take NSva as an 
instrumental, and Iba—Dahanuka as a compound with the geni¬ 
tive termination nain omitted by mistake, the construction is 
natural and simple, and the sense plain. Besides, if the names of 
the rivers are to be taken as parts of the compound, and conse¬ 
quently attributively joined to the word Tara, and thus subordi¬ 
nated to it, they cannot be referred to by the pronoun Etasam im¬ 
mediately afterwards. And since the rivers are independently 
spoken of by the genitive Etasam, it is \ ery likely that their 
names were independently put in the genitive case before. And 
the omission of mm is very natural; for the engraver di^ 
actually cut one na in the stone, and thought he had cut both. 

Dr. Hoernle translates the expression Navapunyatarakara by 
“ maker of a sacred ferry of boats.” He thus takes the first part 
as a genitive Tatpurusa equivalent to Navanaih punyatarah 
( supposing Nava to be a word ending in a ). Now Tarah means 
“ crossing,” wherefore the compound would express “ the sacred 
crossing of boats.” This to my mind conveys no sense. Tara 

1 Hemacandra notices such an extension in his Prakrit grammar. 
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has hardly a conventional ( Eudha ) sense as distinguished from 
the etymological (Yaugika). And even supposing it denotes 
“ a boat,” which it does not, what can “the sacred boat of boats” 
mean ? And why should the ferry-boats be called sacred ? Dr. 
Hoernle says, because “ they were set apart for a special sacred 
purpose, viz,, to carry pilgrims across.” But what is the neces¬ 
sity of restricting the good done by Usavadata to pilgrims? 
Ferry-boats are a necessity in the case of all, just as water is, 
and as an establishment for giving water is opened 
by charitable persons for all human beings, so are ferry¬ 
boats placed for the use of all. There is no ground whatever for 


supposing that their use was so restricted, nor is it reasonable to 
suppose it was. But Dr, Hoernle’s objection to the interpretation 
of Punya as “ religiously meritorious,” is that the establishment 
ofboatsis“no more so than the other acts specified in the 
record.” The objection has force no doubt, and therefore 1 would 
divide and read the w^ords thus; Nava apanyatarakarena. Panya 
is used in the sense of something one has to pay in exchange for 
what he purchases’ ; and Tarapanya is a word given by the 
native lexicographers in the sense of what is paid for being taken 
across a river, i. e. the fare of a ferry-boat. Apanyatara, there¬ 


fore, is a Tara or crossing for which one has not to pay anything, 
i. e. a free carriage across ; and that is what Usavadata provided 
by placing boats on the rivers. The translation of the whole 
expreision therefore is, literally, “who by means of boats caused a 
free passage across; the rivers Iba, &c.,” i. e., “who established free 
or charitable ferry-boats.” This is the sense of the words 1 have 
used in the translation of the Inscription in my paper, though I 
do not now remember whether I read and construed^ the com- 
pounds as I do nov/, and cannot understand how there is no note 
on it, and how the translation of a few words in this line has 
dropped away, as Dr. Hoernle points out. The sense this con¬ 
struction gives ap rears to me to be so appropriate, that here again 
I must accuse the ongraver of a mistake. Instead of sto-pmg 
after he had cut a square with the upper Ime wanting, to repr^e- 

sent T, he prolonged the right hand mde below thoJ.me and_i^^ 

. e,, .. You have purchased thi.w of your 

body by paying a heavy price for it in the shape of good ee 

48 1 R. G- Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. IH. 1 
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5 of it. He was more familiar with the word Punya than 
Panya, and had to engrave it once before, and hence his mistake 
is not unnatural. 

In the transcript of the Inscription in my paper, ^ appears in 
brackets after Ubhato. Thereupon Dr. Hoernle thinks I read 
ubhaya for ubhato and construe ubhayatiram as a compound. 
But if taken as a compound it would have to be considered as - in 
the accusative case. The accusative, however, cannot be syn¬ 
tactically connected here. I do not think it was difficult to make 
out that what 1 meant was to give the correct Sanskrit form of 
the word, which is Ubhayato and not ubhato, and that the bracket¬ 
ed n was printed after =Ti instead of between u and by a 
mistake. 

The next expression is Sabha-prapa-karena. Dr. Buhler and I 
understand Sabha-prapa as a Dvandva, but Dr. Hoernle thinks 
“ the compound may be explained much more simply as a common 
Tatpurusa,” and takes it to be a dative Tatimrusa. Why is a 
dative Tatpurusa much more simple than a Dvandva ? On the 
contrary, I should think it one of the most difficult, since Panini 
and his commentators allow it only in a few cases. A dative 
Tatpurusa is possible only between two nouns, the first of which 
having the sense of the dative, denotes a certain material, and 
the second a thing made of that material, and between any noun 
in the dative sense and Artha, Bali, Hita, or Raksita. 

It is wrong to suppose that we can compound any words in 
any sense. The Sanskrit idiom sanctions certain compounds 
only, and in a certain sense, and rules about these have been 
given by the grammarians, and they are generally followed by 
Sanskrit writers, though not invariably. A compound that vio¬ 
lates the rules strikes the ear at once as bad. You cannot, for 
instance, form such a compound as Brahmanapayah in the sense 
of Brahmanayapayah ; and no more can you have Sabhaprapah 
in the sense of Sabhay ai or sabhabhyah prapah. Both the com¬ 
pounds would be (piite un-idiomatic. And what is the sense that 
we get? Usavadata constructed “ watering places for the assem¬ 
blies, i. e., for those assembled to cross over the rivers.” Why 
peed persons assemble in numbers to cross a river, and if evne 
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they did, who would think of calling them a Sabha, except meta¬ 
phorically ? A Sabha is much more formal than that. The word 
has the sense of “ a regular assembly, ” or “ a meeting, ” with a 
certain purpose. A crowd of persons who have casually gathered 
on the road do not constitute a Sabha. The word denotes also 
“ a hall,” or “ a house. ” The first sense does not answer hero, 
but the second is appropriate. 

The clause to be next discussed is the one beginning with 
Pinditakavade, and ending with Parsabhyah. Dr. Hoernle 
translates Ramatirthe carakaparsabhyab by ” the Porsads ( or 
congregations) going to Ramatirtha.” He takes Caraka as a 
verbal derivative like Karaka and Haraka, since he understands it 
in its etymological sense, and attaches to the root its primary 
signification, viz., to “ move or wander.” But if it is used as a 
verbal derivative, the vowel should have taken Vrddhi and the 
word become Caraka. Caraka, the refore, has a special sense, 
and I believe is never used simply in the sense of ‘‘one who 
moves.” In the quotation from the Brhadarauyaka given by 
Bbhtlingk and Roth in their Lexicon, sub voce, which is Madresu 
carakah. paryavrajama, the word Caraka is explained by Suihkara- 
carya and others as Adhyayanarthaih vrata-carauah carakah, i. e., 
“ they were called Carakas, because they were observing (car ) 
a vow for the sake of study '*; and the very use of the verb parya¬ 
vrajama, which means ‘ we wandered, ’ shows that Caraka had 
even then acquired a secondary and conventional ( Rudha) sense. 
It has other special senses also, but the word I maintain is not 
used in the primary and etymological sense attached to it by the 
Doctor. Besides, the compound is by no means good, since the 
word Caraka which has been subordinated to Parsad, is what is 
called Sapeksa, i. e., connected with the word Ramatirthe, which 
is not in the compound. A subordinate member of a compound 
should not, as a general rule, be thus connected with an indepen¬ 
dent word, though a Sapeksa compound is allowable when the 
sense is not rendered obscure thereby. Rddhasya rajapurusah, 
for instance, in which Raja is connected with Rddhasya vill not 
do, though Devadattasya gurukulam is admissible. 

Dr. Hoernle here says that “ in Sanskrit we should expect the 
accusative Ramatirthaih, ” instead of the locative Ramatirthe, 
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which he accounts for by a Prakrit usage ; i. e., according to him, 
the rules of Sanskrit grammar require that the expression should 
be Ramatirthaih Carakaparsadbhyah. I suppose he means that 
the accusative will he governed by the word caraka. Here there is 
a double mistake. When a verbal or participial form of the root car 
is used in the primary sense of the root, viz. “wandering," the place 
wandered over is oftener put in the locative than in the accusative.’ 
So that the locative is not only not wrong according to the idiom 
O' Sanskrit, but is decidedly better. But even if we suppose that 
the “ place wandered over " is always considered asthe object of 
the action, and put in the accusative, as in the case of the root 
Gam, still by a general and very rudimentary rule of Sanskrit 
grammar, the agent or object of an action is put in the genitive 
case when any verbal derivatives are used (Panini 11. 3. 65 ), 
except those enumerated in Panini II. 3. 69. Thus ghatarh 
karakah is certainly not Sanskrit, and so Ramatirthaih carakah 
cannot be. They ought to be Ghalasya karakah and Ramatirtha- 
sya carakah, supposing this latter word were unubjectable in 
in other respects, as it certainly is not. 

And now as to the sense of the expression. Why should “going 
to Ramatirtha " have been rendered a sine qua non of the re¬ 
cipients of Usavadata’s gift ? The congregations resided in 
Govardhana, Sorparaga, and other places. Why should it have 
been considered necessary that they should ‘ be in the habit ’ of 
going to Ramatirtha to be fit to receive the cocoanut trees ? 
Thus, in every way Dr. Hoernle's construction and translation 
are untenable. 

I still think Caraka is a mistake for Carana ; for then the ex¬ 
pression Caranaparsadbhyah would mean “ to the conclaves of 
learned men belonging to the Caranas or bodies of students of 
each Veda or Sakha." But Caraka also will make sense, though 
it is not so appropriate ; for it would mean “ the bodies of persons 
belonging to the Caraka sakha.” In the last case the sense is 
restricted, and in the other, I do not understand why the observers 
of the vows meant should be spoken of as forming a Parsed which 


1 See Ait. Brah. VII, 14 & 15, and the many quotations given by 

BObtlinxk and Roth in their Lexicon, sub voce, 
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is rather a technical term as applicable to the learned leaders of 
a Sakha. 

Then Dr. Hoernle sees no reason why Dr. Stevenson and I 
should read parsadhhyah instead of parsabhyah. For myself I 
may state that I visited the caves in person, and compared Mr. 
West’s transcripts with the originals. On looking into my copy 
of the transcripts I now find bhyah corrected to dbhyah, though 
there is a mark of interrogation against this. I am not sure there¬ 
fore that dbhyah exists there, but I thought I saw it, and hence 
put it in. 

Again, the Doctor says ••—“ The word naligera has greatly 
puzzled Dr. Stevenson and Prof. Bhandarkar.” Though his identi¬ 
fication of the word with the Sanskrit Narikela is not improbable, 
sa far as the sound of the w'ord is concerned, 1 must confess I 
still continue to be greatly puzzled. For, if Usavadata presented 
thirty-two cocoanut trees in the village of Nanamgola, 
this village must be on or near the sea coast, for 
cocoanut trees do not grow above the Ghatas. But among the 
grantees was the body of the learned Brahmans of Govardhana 
near Nasik, and it w^as one o! the four congregations at least to 
whom the thirty-two trees were given, so that about eight must 
have fallen to its lot. Now the presentation of eight cocoanut- 
trees at a place more than sixty miles distant from where the 
persons to whom they were presented lived, and separated from 
it by a high mountain range, is a thing of a very unusual 
character. The Brahmans of Govardhana would have preferred 
some other trees or something else nearer home, if Usavadata 
really wished to confer a favour upon them. And if the Govar¬ 
dhana conclave consisted of several individuals, the grant was of 
hardly any practical value to any one of them. And what could 
be the reason why thirty-two cocoanut trees in one and the same 
village were given to bodies of men living in different places ? 

Dr. Hoernle thinks it objectionable to take Dharmatmana as an 
epithet of Usavadata in the sense of “ benevolent, ” or “ chari¬ 
table,” and translates it“ out of religious principle.” In Sanskrit 
usage Dharmatman is always used as an epithet of a person, and 
taken as a Bahuvrihi in the sense of dharniah atma yasya, i. e. 
“ ope whose very self, or soul, cr nature, is charity or benevo- 
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lence, or virtue. In our modern vernaculars also, the word is 
used in that sense. If understood as Dharmascasau atm& ca, 
i. e., as a Karmadharaya, it would mean by ( his ) self or nature, 
viz. benevolence, &o., which comes to the same thing as before, 
though the compound and its use would be unid omatic. If taken 
as a genitive Tatpursa, ‘ Dharmasya atma, ’ the sense would be 
“ by the nature or self of benevolence &c. ” In this sense it would 
not do here at all; for Usavadata gave away what he did because 
benevolence was his nature, not on account of the nature of bene¬ 
volence, which would be unintelligible. Dr. Hoernle is “ inclined 
to think that it is probably a Buddhistic technical term but 
he gives no reason for this. I wish he had given one instance 
at least. 

He says Dharmatmana is very widely seperated from Usavadata, 
whose epithet it is taken to be. The same objection might be brought 
against the epithet that immediately precedes, viz. Sahasra- 
pradena ; b\it notwithstanding that, Dr. Hoernle himself construes 
it with Usavadata. The thing is, after the word Usavadata, you 
have in the Inscription nothing but a string of epithets, and 
Dharmatmana is the last of them Between this and the preced¬ 
ing epithet, you have only the name of the place where the mona.s- 
tery was excavated, so that really the epithet in question is not 
far removed. 

The other objection is, that the word occurs in another 
Inscription (West’s No. 11, not 4 ), where the Doctor thinks 
it impossible to construe it with the person named. To be able 
to construe it with the person, I have taken the word to be 
Dhammatmano,—led to it by some stroke above the na. But if 
that reading is not allowable, we should complete the first sentence 
with Indragnidatasa, and translate :—“ Of Indragnidatta, the 
Northerner &c,” i. e., after the genitive some such word as Danarh 
or Deyadhammo, should be understood, as it has to be done fre¬ 
quently.' The second sentence begins with Dhammatmana, and 

1 See the references, sub voce, in BGhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon ; and MahS- 
bhSrata inusasanika. Bom. Ed. chap. 139, v. 10, DharmStma Kpaijah ; chap. 
140, V. 2, dharmStma VfsahhShkah ; chap. 142, v. 39, DlksBih carati dhar- 
mStma, ih. v. 57, Sukhaiii vasati dharm5tm5; chap. 143, v. 45, Viprobhavati 
dharm5tm3 &c. &c, 
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the instrumental is to be conneetel with Khanitam, the sens, be- 
ing this cave was caused to be excavated by the pious one. ’’ 

Then Dr. Hoernle speaks of my reading of two words in the 
last line, Bhattaraka annatiya, and thinks the final a of Bhattaraka 
is unintelligible. But it exists in the original notwithstanding. 
The initial a of the next word is that which is written below the 
line. I transferred it to its proper place, ta'^ing it to be a correc¬ 
tion, as Dr. Buhler does. Dr. Hoernle and he, however, read it 
as 3T, but in ray corrected copy of Mr. West’s transcript I find a 
and there is no query after it as in the case of Par.sadbhyah 
noticed above, and that it must be a, I will show pre.sently. 

Dr. Hoernle thinks that the 'A below the line is meant to indicate 
the division of the compound. Why was that considered neces¬ 
sary here and not in Gatosmi, which occurs immedicately after¬ 
wards and in Oatusalavasadha, which we have in the second line ? 
It appears to me that the engraver first cut the words Bhattara- 
kanatiya, and somebody afterwards found that it was capable of 
being taken as Bhattaraka aiiatiya, equivalent to Bhattaraka 
ajnaptyft, meaning “ without the knowledge of the lord,” but that 
was not what was meant. What wuts intended w^as Bhattaraka 
anatiya for Bhattaraka ajfiaptya, i. e., '* by the command of the 
lord ; ” and in order that there might be no mistake about it, he 
thought the best way was to separate the words, as he had done 
in the case of Tadaga udapana in the second lino, and put in the 
initial 'sTi which was so important. After he had done that, it was 
necessary to obliterate the stroke representing STi in the last syllable 
of Bhattaraka, but as this w'as difficult he did not attempt it. 

Now as to the gap betw'een Malaye and Hirudham, I thought 
I saw' some letters like sayiiii in it when I visited the caves, and 
therefore it did not occur to me to say the gap contained nothing, 
and to connect hi w'ith Malaye. Dr. Hoernle’s reading Malayehim 
is however very likely and good, and I feel no hesitation in say¬ 
ing Bo-as I have felt none in expressing my disgreement with him 
on every other point, expect, to a certain extent, the identifica¬ 
tion of Naligera w'ith Narikela—and in pointing out his mistakes. 


1 


See No, 10 Karle, and No. 21 
Temple Inscriptions No. 10 ; 
Tope &c. 
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THE EPOCH OF THE GUPTA ERA 


[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
. Society, Volume XVII, part It, 1887-89, pp. 8.')ff.J 

[ The paper was communicated on 1st August 1889. ] 

In 1884 I published in my Early History of the Deccan, a note 
on the Gupta Era\ in which I endeavoured to show that there 
was no reason whatever to doubt the accuracy of the initial date 
of the Gupta Era, given by Mberuni, and that, such of the Gupta 
■ dates found in Inscriptions, as contained details which allow- 

t 

ed of their being compared w'ith corresponding Saka years, 
confirmed the statement of the Arab author. In the In¬ 
troduction to the Volume on the “Inscriptions of the Early 
Gupta Kings,’’ just published by Mr. J. F. Fleet, as Epigraphical 
Surveyor to the Government of India for about three years and 
a half, he quotes my views, in doing which, however, he has not 
been fair to me. He is also at issue with me with regard to the 
accurate Epoch of the Gupta Era. I therefore deem it necessary 
to notice this part of the Introduction. 

In note 2, p. 64, Mr. Fleet says of me •—“ A most curious con¬ 
fusion between current and expired years of the Saka Era runs 
through his remarks. Thus, though quite rightly taking Saka- 
Saihvat 406 expired to be equivalent to A. D. 484-85 with a dif¬ 
ference of 78-79, he also with the same difference, took, e. g., 
A. D. 511-12 as the equivalent of Saka-Samvat 433 current.’’ I 
did not; and this is a pure misquotation. I did not say that Saka- 
Sarhvat 406 expired was equivalent to A. u. 484-85 ; nor did I say 
that Saka-SarhvE.t 433 current was equivalent to A. D. 511-12. 
My words are : — “ Saka 406 corresponds to 484 A,. D. If, however, 
he had added 241 h 78=319 and taken 484 A. D. to correspond to 
Gupta 165, &c.’’ ( Early History of the Deccan, p. 99, lines 12 and 
15-16 );^ and “ 191 Gupta past +242 = 433 Saka current+78=511 
A. D. current. “ That is, 1 take 406 Saka pa.st ( = Gupta + 241 ) 
to correspond to 484 A. D. and 433 Saka current to 511 A. D. 

1 Ante, pp. 179ft-. [N.B.U.l 
% Ante, p. 179 I K. B. U. 1 
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Now it is a patent fact that every Saka year corresponds 
to parts of two Christian years; but to avoid pedantry it is 
usual to give one of the two years only, except when some¬ 
thing important is involved. And I have here given that of 
the two Christian years with which I was concerned. Saka 
406 past corre.sponds to a part of 484 and of 485 A. D., and 
Saka 433 current to a part of 510 and 51^ A. D. I gave the 
first in the first case, because, the month of Asadha mention¬ 
ed in the Inscription falls in the first of the two Christian 
years to which a Saka year corresponds, and to mark off its con¬ 
trast with General Cunninghams 483 (not 483-484 ) ; and the 
second in the second case because it was the year aga’nst which 
the cyclic year Mahacaitra is found in General Cunning¬ 
ham's Tables, and not against 510. 

It will thus be seen that the ’* most curious confusion ” found 
by Mr. Fleet is not in my remarks, but in Mr. Fleet's mis¬ 
understanding and mis.luotation of the n. He had no reason 
whatever to take my 511 A. D. as 511-1. A. D. ; if he wanted to 
state the two years to which the Saka year corresponds, he ought 
to have taken it as 510-11 A. D. 

In another place ( p. 141, note 3 ) though he acknowledges that 
my second note drew his attention to the desirability of examin¬ 
ing the details of almanacs, and though he must have seen it 
distinctly sta'^ed by me, that the Saka dates used by us in the 
Bombay -'residency represent expired years, and those used on the 
Madras side current years, the latter being in advance of tiie 
former by one year, and though under these circumstances it is 
impossible that I should think the addition of 79 to a current Saka 
year would give us the Christian year containing the second part 
of the Saka year,—still it is under such an implication as this 
that he quotes this same equation of mine, viz., 191 Gupia past 
242 = 433 Saka current + 78 = 511 A. D. current, and another 
viz., 209 Gupta past + 242 = 451 Saka current + 78 - 529 A D. 
current. Both these equations I say are perfectly correct; but the 
second Christian year a part of which corresponds to a part of 
the Saka year, ought not to be taken as 512 in the one case and 
530 in the other, but 510 and 528 respectively. And as 1 have 
given 511 in the first case ar^ stated abeve, because in General 
49 I R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. 111. ] 
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Cunninsham’s Tables, it and not 510 ocours in the column cf 
Mab§,-caitra, so have I in the second, given 529 and not 528, 
because it occurs in the column of Mahasvayuja. 

Again in my note, I identify ( E. H. D., p. 129, lines 26-27 )’ 
Dhruvasena II with Hiuen Tsiang’s Dhruvabhata, and observing 
that the difference in the latter part of the name is insignificant, 
since Sena and Bhata were titles that could he used promiscuous- 
ly, I proceed to say that the king spoken of in the plates as 
Dhruvasimha may have been called Dhruvabhata by ordinary 
people, from whom Hiuen Tsiang must have got the name. Now, 
no fair-minded man can have any difficulty whatever in finding 
out that here I speak of the same king Dhruvasena with whom I 
have above identified Hiuen Tsiang’s Dhruvabhata, and that 
Dhruvasimha is a misprint for Dhruvasena. Still Mr. Fleet says 
“ the name of Dhruvasiihha does not occur at all in any of the 
numerous Valabhi grants that have come to light. ” If I were to 
criticize Mr. Fleet’s work in the same spirit, I should for instance, 
say as regards his reference to Volume IX of t’ae Archaeological 
Reports as that which contains General Cunningham’s “Tables 
for the twelve year cycle of Jupiter ( p. 102, note 1, 1. 13 ), that 
the Tables did not occur at all in the whole Volume ; and I should 
be more justified in doing so, since Mr. Fleet gives no indication 
whatever that IX is a misprint for X ; while I have just five lines 
above called the same king whose name is printed here as 
Dhruvasimha, Dhruvasena. 

Mr. Fleet supposes me to have made “ an assertion that Hiuen 
Tsiang was speaking of only two kings ” ( Intro, p. 65,11. 6-7 ). 
I made no such assertion. My words are =—“ The Chinese writer 
does not speak of a king but of k ings,’’ ( E, K. D. p. 129,11.16-17).* 
The word two does not occur here or anywhere else in connection 
with this matter. Mr. Fleet, hc wever, may have meant to say 
that this is implied in the w'ords that immediately follow which 
are ••—“ and says they were nephews of Siladifcya of Malva and 
the younger of them named Dhruvabhata, was son-in-law to the 
son of Harsavardhana. If they were nephews of the king of 
Malva they were brothers and both of them kings.” If so, my 
reply is, that herein I interpret the plural kings in view of the 
identification I am going to make of the kings with two brothers 


1 Ante, p. J82. f N. B. U.j 
IS Ante, p. 181. IN. B. U.J 
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who reigned one after another, v’z. Dharasena and Dhruvasena. 
Mr. Fleet at the same time finds no authority in the two transla¬ 
tions of the Chinese work for my statement that the younger 
prifice was denoted by Hiuen Tsiang by the name Tu-lu-p’o-pi-tu. 
The authority is in Julien’s translation. The words translated 
into English are :—“The present kings are of the race of 
Ksatriya. They are nephews of Siladitya, king of Mslva. At 
this time the son of Siladitya, king of Kanyakubja, has a son-in- 
law named Dhruvapatu.” Since Hiuen Tsiang is to be supposed 
as knowing of kings past and present and not future, the kings 
who were nephews of Siladitya of Malva other than the one on 
the throne at the time, must have reigned previously to him, and 
since of brothers those who are elder occupy the throne before the 
younger, Dhruvapaui’s brother or brothers who reigned before 
him must have been his elder brother or brothers, and he, his or 
their, younger brother. This is an obvious inference. 

Again Mr. Fleet say.s :—“ he announced that Prof. K. L, Chha- 
tre had found that it ( Eran record ) w'as ct-rrect for Saka-Sarhvat 
406 as an expired year •’ ’’ ( p. 64 ). On this there is a foot-note 
which begins :—“ It was from this that he inferred that the Gupta 
Parhvat 165 of the record was itself an expired year. ’ And then 
he proceeds to tell me something about “the equation between the 
Gupta and the corresponding English date being not intrinsi¬ 
cally dependent on the Saka date at all,” the bearing of which on 
the point I cannot understand, since the question is whether the 
Gupta year 165 as compared with the corresponding Saka year 
and not the Christian year was an expired year. And in determin¬ 
ing the value of a Gupta date, we have primarily to do so in terms 
of a Saka date and not a Christian date, since the equation given 


by Alberuni is in terms of a Saka date. 

It will, however, be seen from the context that the fact of 
406 Saka being an expired year was only one of the premises 
which led me to the conclusion that 165 Gupta was » P^st 
year. The other premise is the rule I have lai own ® , ® 
end of the l.st paragraph, viz., that if both Gupta and Saka 
years are past or both current, the difference ^ 

is only 241.- And I have alluded to it even 
165 Gupta and 406 Saka the difference is 241, .. 


1 Ante, p. 179. [ N. B. U. ] 
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an expired year, the former also must be so. The grounds for this 
rule also are indicated in my paper. Mr. Fleet contests it and 
attributes the result I come to, to the general mistake as regards 
the epoch of the Saka era ( p. 84, note ) and refers to his note on 
p. 64 which I have been discussing and in which he says “the 
equation between the Gupta and the corresponding English date 
is not intrinsically dependent on the Saka date at all. ” What 
the epoch of the Saka era and the equation have to do with my 
rule I cannot perceive. It is based on independent grounds 
which I will now proceed to discuss as well as the true epoch of 
the Gupta era. 

Mr* Sh. B. Dikshit has calculated and verified certain dates 
for Mr. Fleet and the following are the results :—■ 

$ 

1 Gupta 165 of the Eran Inscription corresponds to Saka 
406 expired. 

2 Valabhi 945 of Colonel Tod’s Veraval Inscription corres¬ 
ponds to Saka 1186 expired. 

3 Valabhi 927 of Dr. Bhagvanlal’s Veraval Inscription corres¬ 
ponds to Saka 1167 expired. 

4 Valabhi 330 of Dr. Biihler’s Kaira plate Inscription corres¬ 
ponds to Saka 570 expired. 

5 Gupta 386 of a Nepal Inscription corresponds to Saka 627 
expired. 

6 Gupta 585 past of the Morvl plate translated by me corres¬ 
ponds to Saka 826 and 827 expired. 

Now Mr. Fleet supposes that the Gupta Valabhi years are 
current years, and that by the addition of 241, the equation given 
by Alberuni, we get the corresponding expired Saka year, and of 
242, the corresponding current Saka year. So that 0 Gupta 
current ccrresponded to 241 Saka expired and 242 Saka current, 
i. e. to 319-20. This therefore is the epoch of the era. Mr. Fleet 
gives no reason whatever for taking the Gupta years as current; 
but I suppose he thinks it natural that they would be so, especially 
.since they were regnal years and dates in the Christian era re¬ 
present current years. F ut from Inscriptions and books we see 
that the Hindu’s usual, not invariable, way of expressing a date 
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is not in the year so and so ’ but ‘ after so many years had 
elapsed since such and such event took place.' And in the second 
note given in the ‘ Early History of the Deccan/’ I have shown 
that in the In’>criptions there examined, about two-thirds of the 
dates represent the years expired, and one third the year current. 
It should by no means be supposed that the expired year is to be 
understood, only when a word expre.-sive of ‘ having elap.sed ' is 
used. We use expired Saka years at the present day in^ordinary 
transactions, but never use a word expressive of ‘ having elapsed. ’ 

Mr. Fleet admits, though most grudgingly, that ‘‘we may have 
to interpret any given year of such an era as an expired year 
whether it is expressly denoted as such or not '’ (p. 128 11. 30-31), 
and gives an instance in a foot note. But by “ such an era ” he 
means an era used for astronomical purposes, i. e., in the present 
case, the Saka era, and asserts that the ‘‘ rule does not hold good 
in the case of eras that are not actually used for astronomical 
processes, and says that the Vikrama era is such an era, ( ib.). 
But in the very next sentence he admits so much at least that 
“ the expired years of this era might be quoted and actually 
gives three instances ; and all that he claims for the supposition 
on which his whole speculation about the Gupta dates—which 
occupies by far the greater portion of his Introduction—is based, 
is that '* occasionally at least, the current years were used. ’’ Mr. 
Fleet goes on to say, “ such an era, again, is the Gupta Valabhl 
era,” and declares that in the absence of a word meaning “ ex¬ 
pired ” it is only reasonable that we should interpret passages 
giving dates as denoting a current year. 

^Vhat, then, all this comes to is this'—The expired years 
of an era whether used for astronomical purposes or not might 
be quoted in dates; but in the case of the latter a word ex¬ 
pressive of expired ” must be used; if not, the year is to 
be taken as current; while in the case of the former, i. e., 
an era used for astonomical calculation, such a word is 
not necessary. The grounds of this distinctmn Mr. Fleet does 
not give, and it is proved to be simply imaginary by the 
fact pointed out by Mr. Fleet himself ( p- 86, note 3 ) that 
the Vikrama year 1320 in Col. Tod s Veraval inscription is an 

1 Ante, p. p. 186 ff. [ N. B. U. J 
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expired year, though there is no expression there which means 
“ expired. ” 

If then a date in the non-astronomical Vikrama era does 
sometimes denote an expired year whether it is expressly so 
stated or not, why may we not take the same to be true of the 
non-astronomical Gupta Valabhi era ? And what has the fact of 
the use of an era for astonomical purposes to do with the occur¬ 
rences of expired years in the dates given in Inscriptions and 
books ? I see no reason whatever why, if astonomers use an era 
and construct their rules and tables on the basis of an expired 
year, ordinary people also should give their dates in expired 
years. And why should astrt nomers themselves use that as the 
basis of their rules ? If calculations have to be made by taking 
completed years, surely the re.sults may be made applicable to the 
current year, and given as astronomical facts belonging to that 
year. Do not the Christian astronomers do so ? There is nothing 
in the nature of astronomy to lead to such a result. 

The fact is that the use of a past Saka year instead of a current 
one was brought about by the Hindi 's usual way of looking 
at a date stated above ; and it was rather transferred to astronomy 
from ordinary usage than borrowed from astronomy. And the usage 
has been found to hold in the caSe of Vikrama dates whether a 
word meaning ‘ expired ' occurs or not, though this era is not used 
for astronomical purposes. Thus then the usage proved by me 
with reference to the Saka dates and now show-n to hold in the 
case of Vikrama dates, must be regarded as applicable to Gupta 
dates also, and we must expect to find them mostly as expired 
years, and sometimes as current years. 

Again, Alberuni's equation is, Saka 953 corresponds to Gupta 
7i2, i. e. we have to add 341 to a Gupta date to arrive at the 
co rresponding Saka date. We have seen that the addition of 
241 in three at least of the above dates, and in the four dates of 
the twelve-year style gives us an expired Saka year. Hence 
Alberuni’s Saka 953 must be an expired year, a fact which is 
also proved by the corresponding date in one of the other eras 
given by him ; and on Mr. Fleet’s theory, his Gupta 712 must be 
a current year. Now it does not at all lock likely that in giving 
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i;he equivalent dates, he should privt' the expired year of the Saka 
and the current year of the Gupta. 

Again, when he states that the epoch of the Valahhi or 
Gupta era falls 241 years later than the epoch of the Saka 
era, ought we to understand him to say that the current 
year 0 of the Gupta era, i. e. the year before the commence¬ 
ment of the era was 241 years later than the expired year 
0 of the Saka, i. e the first current year of that era, and 
make 241 Saka expired and 242 current to correspond with 0 
Gupta current and 242 and 243 respectively with 1 Gupta cur¬ 
rent ? Is it not proper to interpret him as meaning that the epoch 
of the Gupta era, i. e. 0 Gupta current, is 241 year later than the 
epoch of the Saka era, i. e. 0 Saka current, and take 241 Saka 
current and 240 expired v > correspond wdth Gupta 0 current and 
242 and 241 respectively with 1 Gupta current ? According to 
Mr. Fleet’s way of taking it, the difference between a current, or 
expired Gupta year and the corresponding current or expired 
Saka is 242, Alberuni's equation 241 being applicable to those 
cases only in which one is expired and the other is current, 
while according to my interpretation the difference is 241, i. e., 
the number given by Alberuni. Again, my way of taking it 
harmonizes with M. Reinaud ’s trauslation “ the era of the Guptas 
also commences the year 241 of tiie era <^'1 the Saka, vA'hich 
means that 2tl Saka past is 1 current of the Gupta era or 0 past, 
while Mr. Fleet’s is quite oppt.sed to it as according to him Gupta 
1 current corresponds to 242 Saka past. 

Again, the roundabout way of arriving at the date of the 
destruction of Somnath mentioned by Alberuni proves nothing. 
The year 242 to which the years of passed centenniums have to 
be added may be the epoch year oi the centennium. Thus, the u, 
it is reasonable and natural to understand Alberuni, from all he 
has said, to mean that 241 have to be added to an expired or 
Current Gupta to arrive at the corresponding expired or current 

Saka. 

But the date in the Morvi plate is almost fatal to Mr. Sleet s 
conjecture. It is put down as 585 expired and corresponds, as 
determined from tho solar eclipse mentioned in the grant, w 826 
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Saka expired. Thus we have here to add 241 to this expired year 
of the Gupta era, to arrive at the corresponding expired Saka 
year; while since Mr. Fleet adds 241 current Gupta year to 
arri ve at it, he will have to add 242 in this case. The Gupta date 
will thus, according to his view, be equivalent to Saka 827 past. 
But in that year also there was a solar eclipse. This occurred on 
the new moon day of Vaisakha according to the Southern scheme 
or of Jyestha according to the Northern, in the Saka year 827 
expired and 828 current. The grant was executed on the bright 
half of Phalguna in the same Gupta year 585, which of course 
must, like that given above, be an expired year ; so that according 
to Mr. Fleet’s view the charter was issued nine months and four 
days after the religious gift hadbeen made. But if we take the solar 
eclipse of 826 expired and 827 current to be the one alluded to in the 
grant, it occurred on the new moon day of Karttika according to 
the Southern and of Margaslrsa according to the Northern scheme, 
and thus the charter was issued three months and four days 
after the religious gift. This therefore is much more likely to be 
the eclipse mentioned in the grant, and if so, we have to add 241 to 
an expired not current—Gupta year to arrive at the correspond¬ 
ing Saka expired.** 

Mr. Fleet makes every endeavour to throw discredit on this 
date. The eclipse of Saka 826 expired he considers to be not as 
satisfactory as that of 827 expired, because on that occasion only 
the twenty-fifth part of the Sun’s disc was obscured at Morvi,. 
while on this, one ninth. But the religious significance of it, 
which alone led the king to make his grant, is the same for all 
solar eclipses, whatever the extent of the obscuration. So that 
this consideration has no force whatever in the decision of the 
question. 

Again, in three different places in his book he discusses 
in detail the reading Gaupte and the grammar and sense of the 

1 The eclipse adopted by Mr. Fleet was the only one found for me by the 
late Prof. K, L. Chhatre, when I Wrote my note. Though of course a 
general agreement of the details in the dates with Alberuni’s equation, 
which had been discredited by some previous writers, was alone what I 
wanted to establish, and that object was served by Prof. Chhatre's eclipse, 
still I found it very inconvenient, and have therefore expressed myself 
very hypothetically about its bearing on the point. 
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word ( p. 21, 97ff. Intro, and p. 58 ). He finds that in the facsimile 
of the Morvi, plate published in the Indian Antiquary, one stroke 
on the top of the letter g in the word Gaupte is w'anting, so that 
he reads it Gopte. Now I have no definite recollection whether 
when I read the plate I found this stroke ; but I think it did exist 
there, for I had no difficulty whatsoever in making out the word 
Gaupte, just as I had none in making out the word paurvva the 
p of which has two strokes in the ninth line. The very small 
stroke which makes au of o may have dropped away in the facsi¬ 
mile. In fact, the probability that it existed Is very great, 
amounting almost to a certainty, since iny corrections I have 
enclosed within brackets, and if Gaupte had been a correction for 
Gopte, I should have enclosed it similarly. In the third line the 
stroke is also wanting on the letter n of Svarbbhanau and also the 
upper stroke representing r. However, for the present there is no 
help, and we must take the word as Mr Fleet would have it and 
read it as Gopte. But it stands to reason, even supposing that to 
be the true reading of the plate, that it could be meant for nothing 
else but Gaupte. Mr. Fleet thinks that it may have been intended 
for Goptre ‘ to the protector,’ i. e., ‘ the local governor ’ and this he 
thinks is ‘ even more sustainable ’ ( p. 2 , Intr. and p. 58 note ). So 
then, according to Mr. Fleet, this grant of land was made to the 
governor of the province and not to the Brahmans of the Maitra- 
yaniya Sakha meiitioned above as the grantees. "Was he to per¬ 
form the religious ceremonies for which it was given ? 

Or Gopte may be the name of a village, he thinks; and the 
sense then would be “ the king gave this (charter) at {the village 
of) Gopta. ’ But has he seen such charters spoken of as bavin ; 
been given at vilh.ges without som« such expression as that the 
king was at that time residing in the village ? Besides we shuul 1 
in sucb a case expect tbe word G'raina \ illa'^’.e affixed to Gi pt.^.. 
This village Mr- Fleet identifies with Gop which he says is the 
name of a village in Kathia var. Gopta accoiding to him may 
quite reasonably be te-ken as the ancient form of the modern 
Gop.” (p. 58 Note ). But ancient Gopta must by the rules of 
Prakrit philology be changed to Gotta and not Gop, or accoiding 
to a more modern process, to Gopat, Gopit or Goput; but as the 
Gujaratis have a predilection lor a. it must become (xopat. 

. 50 [ K. G. Bhaudurkur’s W* rks, vol. UX] 
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A'jain, Mr. Fleet says^—(1) “Even then (i. e., when we correct 
Gopte to Gaupte ), the adjective CJaupte occupies an irregularly 
detached place, which any skilful composer would have avoided, 
from the noun, Satapahcake, which it qualifies (p.118,1. 8ff.). (2) ‘But 
even then the adjective occupies a very inconveniently detached 
position as re'':ards the noun, pahcaka, which it qualifies.” ( p. 21, 
II. 23-24 ). If Mr. Fleet’s criticism is just, all our great Sanskrit 
authors w'ill have to he considered unskilful composers. The 
sloka is 

Pancasitya yule’ tite Saniaiiaih vSatapancake i 
Gaupte dadavado * '*'■ * »l 

What Mr. Fleet means to say is that if you have an adjective 
at the beginning of the second half of a Sloka, while the substan¬ 
tive which it qualifies is at the end of the first half, it is an ir¬ 
regularly detached place which any skilful Cf)m poser will avoid ; 
and if the substantive is further off it is of course worse. But in 
the Bhagavadgita we have 

'■ mahatim camuih i 
Vyudhaih Drupadaputrena &c. U T. 3; 

* * Prakrtim viddhi me param l 
Jlvabhutaih Mahabaho &c ii vii. 5. 

In Manu we have 

Esa vo’bhihito dharmo brahmanasya caturvidhah i 
Punnyo’ ksayaphalah &c. il VI. 97 ; 

Aptah sarvesu varne m karyah karye:4u Saksinah i 
Sarvadhar.navido’lubd lah <fec. il VIII. 67 

In Kalidasa’s Raghuvaitisa we have 
patyuh pragvamsavasinah i 
Ananyajaneh saivasid &c. n XV. 61 ; 

Sa dadarsa tape nidlum i anvasitam Arundhatya &c. n 1-56. 

And instances might be mutiplied to any extent. Mr. Fleet’s 
objection therefore is simply imaginary. If arguments such as 
these are allf)wable, w-hat is there to prevent their being used 
against the reading Gaupte also, supposing w'e were to find the 
plate again and actr.ally to see the word there. Even as against 
that you might say that the adjective is in an irregularly detach¬ 
ed place and that Gaupte must be the name of a village. 
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In spite, however, of criticism of this nature, there can be 
no question that the date of the Morvi grant as a Gupta date is 
&s reliable as any of the others given above, and as it is more 
reasonable to take the eclipse therein mentioned as the one that 
occurred in Saka 826 expired than as that of 827 epired, it shows 
that we have to add 241 to a completed—not current—Gupta year 
to arrive at the corresponding complete i Sake year, and that Mr. 
Fleet’s theory has no basis whatever to stand on. 

The third of the above dates, 927 Valabhi, correspond.s, according 
to Mr. Dikshit’s calculations, to 1167 Saka expired. Here we liave 
to add 240 to the Gupta Valabhi year instead of 241 and the date 
presents a serious difficulty. Mr. Fleet has shown that the 
Gupta Valabhi year did not begin on the first of Karttika or Mar- 
gasirsa' and takes the 1st of Caitra as its initial date like that 
of the Saka year, and it is to a current year according to that 
reckoning that we have to add 241 to convert it into the corres¬ 
ponding Saka year completed. But the Gupta Valabhi year in 
this Inscription, he thinks, began like the Southern Vikrama year, 
with the first of Karttika. The month given in the Inscription is 
Phalguna which is one of the months that follow Karttika. The 
year of the Inscription he supposes became 927 on the 1st of 
Karttika; and before that it was 926 ( and would have 

1 Mr. Fleet proves the point with reference to these two months only from 
the initial dates of some of the cyclic years. But it can he proved 
generally that the Gupta and the Saka year began in the same month or 
the same day more easily. When the years of two eras do not begin on 
the same day, we have to add a certain number to the year expressed in 
one during one part of the year to convert it to the corresponding year of 
the other, and add the same number increased hy one during the other 
part. Thus Saka 1810 on this side of the country had 78 added to it from 
1st Caitra to about the end of Margaslrs.-i and 79 thereafter up to the 
end of Phalguna to convert it to the corresponding Christian year. 
The day in the Eran Gupta date is A.sadha, s. 13, in that of Veraval, 
kr. 13, in those with the cyclic years, Karttikii s. 3, Caitra s. 2, 
Magha kr, 3, and Caitra s. 13, and the Morvi grant, Phalguna s. .I; 
and in all these cases we have to add 241 to convert the year to the 
corresponding Saka past and not 242 in any case upto the 12th month from 
Caitra. Hence the Gupta and the Saka years began in the same month, 
and sinoe we have Oaiira s. 2 in one case and Chaitra s. 13 in another, 
op the same day, as the Saka year begins on the 1st of Caitra. 
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continued to be 926,) till Phalguna had it not been for this 
Southern reckoning. With this 926 we have no difficulty, 
for by addin'-: 241 to it we get 1167. But in the other 
Veraval Inscription of Valabhi 945 the reckoning is according to 
Mr. Fleet himself distinctly Northern, that is, the Gupta Valabhi 
year there given was one that began like the Saka on the 1st of 
Caitra. How is it possible then that at the same place about 18 
years before, the southern Vikrama scheme should have been ap- 
1-1 ed to the Gupta Valabhi date of this Inscription ? 

Mr. Fleet answers the question by saying, ‘‘ the explanation, 
however is perhaps to be found in the supposition that the Inscrip¬ 
tion was prepared under the personal direction of a pilgrim from 
Gujarat, who had brought a Gujarat almanac with him. ” That is 
supposing too much indeed, to save a theory. The Inscription was 
prepared under the direction of ( 1 ) a pilgrim, (2) a pilgrim from 
Gujarat, and moreover { 3 ) a pilgrim who had brought a 
Gujarat almanac ! We have no right whatever to make any one 
of these suppositions without a particle of evidence to support it, 
much less the three together. 

According to my view, the discrepancy in the date can easily 
be reconciled. I have shown in my second note and mentioned 
above, that though dates are very often given in completed years, 
still sometimes they are given in current years. If in accordance 
with the evidence of this usage we suppose that 927 was the 
current year, the expired year is 926; and by adding 241 to it we 
get the corre.sponding year 1167 expired, arrived at by the 
astronomical calculation. This explanation will not agree with 
Mr. Fleet's theory ; for he adds 241 to a current Gupta-Valabhi 
to arrive at a completed Saka. Here then, there is another piece 
of evidence that favours my view and goes entirely against 
Mr. Fleet’s view. 

The same is the case with the fourth date. Valabhi 330 + 240= 
570. Mr. Fleet has to suppose a change of the original reckoning 
of the Gupta-Valabhi year and make it begin in this case on the 
Ist of Karttika. But if we take 330 as the current year. 329 as 
the completed year, we have 329 + 241 = 570, where we apply 
Alberuni’s equation, 
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The question then stands thus:—We have to add 241, the equa¬ 
tion given by Alberuni, to the date-years in Inscriptions Nos. 1, 2 
and 5, and in the four in which Samvatsaras of the twelve year 
cycle occur, to convert them to the corresponding completed Saka 
year arrived at by the astronomical calculation. Mr. Fleet says 
the years in the Inscriptions are current, and the reason is that it 
is natural they should be so. M;y view is that they are expired 
years, and the reasons are :— 

1st, the Hindu’s usual, but not invariable, idea of a date ; 

2nd, the usage proved by me formerly for the Saka dates and 
now for the Vikrama dates, though this era is not used for a.stro- 
nomical processes ; 

3rd, the unlikelihood of Alberuni’s losing the expired year in 
giving the Saka date, and and the current year in giving the 
corresponding Gupta date, and the proper interpretation of 
Alberuni’s statement; 

4th, the eclipse mentioned in the Morvi grant when identified 
with that of 826 Saka expired confirms my view and disproves Mr, 
Fleet’s. If, however, it is identified with that of 827 Saka expired, 
it strengthens Mr. Fleet's view and weakens mine, but cannot 
disprove it against the mass of other positive evidence. 
And my identification is more reasonable and natural, 
since in that case the interval between the gift and the 
issuing ot the charter is three months and four days, while it is 
nine months and four days according to Mr. Fleet’s identification. 

5th, the date No. 3 above admits of an easy explanation in 
harmony with known usage according to my theory ; according 
to Mr. Ifleet’s theory most improbahle suppositions have to 
be made. The same is the case with date No. 4. 

Thus, th 3 whole weight of the evidence is decidedly in my 
favour; and thus the Gupta year to which we add 241 to arrive at 
an expired Saka year is a past year, i. e.. The addition of 241 
TURNS A PAST GUPTA INTO A PAST SAKA AND A CURRENT GUPTA 
INTO A CURRENT SAKA. And thus Gupta 0 expired, i. e, 1 current, 
corresponds to Saka 241 expired and 242 current; and the year 
previous to Gupta 0 expired or 1 current corresponds to Saka 240 
expired i. e., 241 current; and thus the Ei'OCH of THE Gupta era 
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is 318-19 A. P. and NOT 319-20 A. D. as determined by Mr. Fleet, 
and its first year was 319-20 A. D. 

Mr. Fleet claims for his Mandasor Inscription “ the final 
settlement of the question " of the initial date of the Gupta- 
Valabhl era. 1 am of opinion that if Alberuni's statement and 
Colonel Tod's Veraval Inscription do not settle it, the Mandasor 
Inscription cannot. For the date 493 occurring: in that Inscrip¬ 
tion is referred to the event, of the Ganasthiti of the Malavas. 
What this event was exactly and when it took place we do not 
know. In tnat unknown year 493, reigned Kumaragupta as a 
paramount sovereign. His average date is 113 of an unknown 
era, so that the equation is 113 dh x ( years of the Christian era ) 
= 493 ± y ( years of the Christian era ), that is, we have to 
determine the value of one unknown quantity, by means of 
another unknown quantity which cannot be done. If, however, 
we know the value of x, i. e., the epoch of the Gupta era, we shall 
from that determine that of y, \ e., the epoch of the Malava era, 
and vice versa. 

Dr. Peterson, referring to Oldenberg and myself, held it to be 
already certain that the Gupta era began in 319 A. P. and 
arrived therefore at the conclusion that the Malava era 
was the Vikrama era.' Mr. Fleet assumes the truth of the 
latter and arrives from it at the epoch of the former (p. 125, 
Intr. ). But if we do not know either we can come to no 
conclusion. However, so much can be said in favour of Mr. 
Fleet’s view, that of the hypothetical proposition ‘ if the 
Malava era is the Vikrama era, then the Gupta era began about 
319 A. P.', the antioedent clause is probably true. Thus the 
Mandasor Inscription, at the most, adds to the probability of the 
statement that the Gupta era began in 319-320, but cannot confer 
certainly on it, if it did not possess it before, i. e., cannot finally 
settle the question. It is settled by the statement of Alberuni 
and by Colonel Tod’s Inscription, and the details in some of the 

1 It is hardly fair to Dr. Peterson that Mr. Fleet should have made no allu¬ 
sion whatever to the fact that he ( Dr. Peterson) had read the Mandasor 
Inscription before him, and bad quoted the verse in which the date is given 
showing that we have in it a Vikrama date bef re 544 A. D, and that 
Fergusson's theory must be abandoned, 
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other Inscriptions confirm the conclusion arrived at therefrom, 
that is, are consistent with it and do not g:o against it. 

But Alberuni's authority had been set aside and the information 
given by Colonel Tod's Inscription had been misconstrued ; and 
the current (jf opinion that had set in against the true epoch of the 
era as derived from these two sources was so strong that many 
scholars had come to believe that the intitial date 16()-()7 a. d. 
assigned to the era by General Cunningham was true. I there¬ 
fore endeavoured in my note on the Gupta era to draw attention 
again to these two sources, and show how the question was not 
left doubtfiil at all by them, and how the information derived 
from them w'as consistent with all that we knew about the Gupta 
and the other dynasties of the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The details of the dates in some of the Inscriptions 1 went into, 
only with the object <•! showing that they were not ijpposed to the 
information derived from Alberuni and the Veraval Inscription. 

I used General Cunningham’s Tables of the years of the twelve 
year cyc’e; and though in two of the four cases, and in one more 
with a corrected date, 1 arrived at the conclusion wanted, still 1 
forgot that the Christian years in General Cunningham's tables 
were arrived at by uniformly adding 78 to an expired Saka year, 
while 1 added 79 because it suited the purpose. General Cun¬ 
ningham’s Tables, 1 find, do not give the cyclic years mentioned in 
the four inscriptions. 

Mr. Fleet has gone fully int(. the details ol all the Inscrip¬ 
tions with the assistance of the competent and zealous Hindu 
astronomer, Mr. Shankar B. Dikshit, and has materially 
contributed to the elucidation of the question, by bringing 
together and verifying the whole evidence ; and though I can 
not agree with him in several of his conclusions, or approve 
of his treatment of the most vital niaiters, still the materials that 
he has placed before us deserve our acknowledgment. I must, 
however, observe with reference to Mr. Dikshit s theory of cyclic 
years reckoned from one helical rising ol Jupiter to another with 
unequal divisions of the Naksatras, that though it agrees with 
the four Inscriptions and gives the correct Saiiivatsaras, still it is 
a question whether an astronomical year of 400 days that did not 
correspond with the usual luni-solar year, could have been used 
for the purposes of recording dates by ordinary people. 
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A NOTE ON DR. Fleet’s Transcript and .Translation 

OF THE MANDASOR INSCRIPTION. 

In connection with the examination of the claims of the 
Mandasor Inscription I have had to read Mr. Fleet’s transcript 
and translation of it and find the following errors and omissions 
in both :— 

P. 84,11. 5-6 of translation—Mr. Fleet translates by 

able to counteract cur.ses.'* Now this is one adjective of or 
‘ saints ’ who are spoken of as “rich in strict religious austerities” 
( ). To such it is iisual in Sanskrit literature and ac¬ 

cording to Hindu ideas to attribute the power of injuring or des¬ 
troying one by a curse, and doing good by benedictions. The 
simple power of counteracting a curse is too low for them. Hence 
the proper translation is “ able to curse and confer favours ” ‘able 
to injure by a curse and confer favours by a blessing. 

P. 84. 11. 25-26. We have hero “ decorative ear ornaments, ” 
which is a translation of taken as in apposition with ^ in 

the compound which qualifies pp;. Ear orna¬ 

ments are always decorative and it involves a tautology to call 
them decorative again. l5esidos, though the Dictionaries give 
“ ornament ’ as cme of the seirses oi still it is not the 

usual sense of the word. is what we find in that 

sense. On looking into the photolithograpli of the Inscrip¬ 
tion I find that must be read as The letter vhich Mr. 

Fleet reads as p is more like the last letter in the third line of the 
Inscription and thirteenth in the seventh line, each of which is 
m. The upper vertical stroke to the right hand of the loop of the 
letter looks far different from the real p which we have in many 
places. is an expression that frequently occurs and means 

‘ a collections of trees ; ’ so that the whole expression means 
‘which has for ear ornaments, the collection of trees weighed down 
with flowers.’ 

P. 85,11. 8ff. Mr. Fleet here translates “ other long buildings 
on the roofs of the houses, with arbours in them, are beautiful,— 
being like the lofty summits of Kailasa, * ( and ) being adorned 

with groves of waving plaintain-trees. ” Being curious to know, 
when I first read it, what these long buildings on the roofs of the 
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houses, adorned with groves of waving plaintain-trees could be, 
I turned to the transcript and found that here Mr. Fleet has mis¬ 
translated the expression which occurs in the half-stanza 

at the end of the sixth 

line of the Inscription. He takes as a Karmadharaya, 

as an adjective qualifying it, and makes it the nominative 
of the word WRll^r. But^'^w is feminine, never neuter ; and still 
it is so here according to Mr. Fleet's way of taking it. Besides, 
when is connected with the long Valabhis, the question 

arises why does he speak of these hmg buildings on the roofs of 
houses as ‘ other '. Did he speak of them in the last Sloka? No. 

should be 'taken as a Bahuvrihi meaning sng 

those ‘ in which there are long rooms on the roof,’ and construed 
as an adjective of occurring in the last stanza, and to be 
understood or supplied here in connection with the word 
And so we have, ‘ And other ( houses ) having long rooms on the 
roofs are beautiful, &c. being adorned w'ith groves of waving 
plaintair.-trees.' is, according to Jagaddhara, ‘a room 

on the top of a palace,' such a one as that from the window of 
w'hich Malati used to see Madhava passing by the road below. 
The groves of waving plaintain trees were thqs not in the rooms 
on the roof but in the houses which had these rooms. 

P. 85, 11. 19-20. The word fit in 11. 2-3, p. 82 (transcript) has 
not been translated, li’reedom “ from the excitement of surprise” 
was according to Mr. Fleet s translation, one of the virtues of the 
Brahmans of Dasapura. Similarly, “ being never carried away 
by ” astonishment ” was a virtue in Bandhuvarman, 1. 20, p. 8G. 
Now, freedom from surprise or astonishment is never found in 
the catalogue of the possible virtues of a hero ; but freedom from 
arrogance or humility is ; and the word translated by Mr. Fleet 
as ‘‘ surprise in one place and “ astonishment " in another xs 
in the one case, and in the other. He would have found 
from any ordinary Dictionary that means ‘ pride ’ or arro¬ 
gance ’ also, and that is its usual sense. Has Mr. Fleet no. seen 
at all the first line of the second or openmg stanza of Bhartrhari s 

Vairagya Sataka i ? 

r. 85 1. 24. Here Mr. Fleet in his translation speaks of the 

31 [ R. G. RUaudartar’s Work', Vol. HI. J 
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science of archery as pleasing to the ear. Though he supplies 
“ in which the twanging of the bow is ”, between “ archery ” and 
“ pleasing ” still this is by no means proper and cannot be. In 
the transcript Mr. Fleet’s reading of the line witli his corrections 
is sT^pn^ff i and his translation “ Some of them 

( became ) exceasive'y well acquainted with the science of archery 
pleasing to the ear ". Here Mr. Fleet supplies the Anusvara on ^ 
the 2T1 in ’'^T, and Anusvara on and thus brings in an acc\isative 
which is not governed by anything and is therefore ungrammati¬ 
cal. What is stated in the stanza is that some of the emigrants 
to Dasapura devoted themselves to a certain calling, some to 
another, and so on. In this line as read by Mr. Fleet there is no 
word which expresses ' some Still he begins his translation of 
it by “ some of them " without enclosing the expression within 
brackets to show that it is supjdied by him. Without such an 
expression the line looks awkward; and it cannot be supplied or 
understood by the rules of grammar. AJl the.se difficulties, how¬ 
ever, disappear when we have the true reading of the original 
Inscription before us. That true reading is 
'TpRie3rr;i. The g of is not distinct. Mr. Fleet’s ^ is distinctly 
in the photograph, and the left hand stroke representing 'T is 
also visible though it is not distinct; so that this is What he 
reads as is distinctly »TI with the ^ traceable though not dis¬ 
tinct; his =1 is distinctly''T ; and his ^ is the second stroke 
necessary for being wanting. The ^ on ^ is not distinct, but 
it must have originally existed in the little white space above 
which represents a flaw in the stone. If we compare the present 
word with which occurs in the beginning of the seventh 
line and which Mr. Fleet has read properly, we shall have no 
doubt whatever that the true reading is that given by me. And 
now the sense is also right, for it is this—“ Some were thoroughly 
conversant with Music (the art of Gandharvas ) which is agree¬ 
able to the ear 

P.85,1.31. Being “possessed of charming wives” appears 
in Mr. Fleet’s translation as one of the excellences of some of the 
settlers in Dasapura, along with wisdom and famous lineage This 
could scarcely be an excellence in them, at least it is not so, 
according to Indian notions. Besides which is Mr. Fleet’s 
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reading is quite ungrammatical. As a Bahuvrlhi adjective 
qualifying it ought to be by Paiiini V. 4. 153. This 

reading therefore is not correct. But the word is illegible in the 
copy of the Inscription; and I cannot say for certain what it 
must be. It may be ‘ having charming bodies or forms ’ 

or ‘possessed of pleasing prosperity’. The former is 

more probable. 

P. 85, 11. 36-37. fUR: in the second Pada and the whole third 
Pada t of a stanza in line 11 of the Inscrip* 

tion have not been translated. 


P. 86,1. 13. Here we have “ who fulfilled his promises to the 
miserable and distressed.” Virtue consists in fulfilling one’s pro¬ 
mise to every body, and not to persons in certain conditions only. 
Besides, it is not the fulfilment of a promise made to them that 
we should expect to find spoken of in conncetion with the mis¬ 
erable and the afflicted. Mr. Fleet’s reading which he thus 
translates is He does not find the of in the 

original, but supplies it. cannot mean “ he who fulfils his 

promise.” If it is a Sanskrit expression at all, it can only mean 
‘ one who gives promise.^.’ So that there is clearly some mistake 
here. If now w’e turn to the copy of the Inscription, we shall find 
clearly ^ for Mr. Fleet’s ; so that the word is is 

‘ one who brings solace,’ so that what the prince did was to bring 
solace to the miserable and the afflicted.’ 


P. 86, ll. 32-33. Mr. Fleet reads in line 17 of the Inscription, 
as an adjective of As such the expression is un¬ 
intelligible. For, ‘ it being necessary to take it as a Bahuvrlhi, 
it can only be dissolved as r\^m: ?r^i»Tr i. e. ‘that in which a 

[certain] arrangement or system is accompained by women.’ This 
means nothing. What arrangement can that be ? What Mr. Fleet 
reads as ^ is clearly ^ is supplied by him as the letter is effac¬ 
ed in the original, but, certainly we can as well supply and 
read the expression i. e., that [time] in which there 

are lovely women in the house, ’ i. e. when there is no separation 

between husband and wife. 

Mr. FlMt translstes tfce next expression 
by " which is agreeable with the warmth of t e re 
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rays of the sun ( shining) in the glens.” Is the sun agreeably 
warm in the cold weather in the glens only, and nowhere 
else ? Why should the word ‘ glens ’ be used then ? The fact 
is Mr. Fleet forgets that ^ means ‘ little, ’ ‘ in a small 
degree,' ‘moderate. ’ The sense of the expression will thus be 
‘ which is agreeable with the moderated heat of the fire of the 
rays of the sun.' And that the heat is moderated in the cold 
weather everybody knows. 

P. 87,11. 9-10. M r. Fleet speaks here of “ the close embrace 
of the large and beautiful and plump and bulky breasts and 
thighs of young men and (their) mistresses, completely under the 
influence of love ”. So, then, the breasts of young men were 
bulky, plump, and beautiful! Acquaintance with the descriptive 
manners and ideas of Sanskrit authors is not necessary to enable 
one to see that there is something wrong here. But if be does 
possess that, he will at once see that this must be a description of 
women and not of men as well. The original expression is 

i 4 HM0 1 which is equivalent to 

I. It is the young men who are “completely under the 
influence of love and it is they who embrace the thighs, breasts 
and hips, of their beloved wives, which are bulky, beautiful, and 
plump. In the latter part must be taken as meaning ‘ a 
thigh’, and not tw in the sense of ‘ bulky,’ as Mr. Fleet takes it. 
You have thus three limbs spoken of, those which are principally 
the object of description in the case of women, and there are three 
adjectives to qualify them, to be taken in order. Or the three 
adjectives might be taken as qualifying each one of the three 
limbs. 

I must here complain that a good many photo-lithographs of 
the Inscriptions in Mr. Fleet’s Volume are illegible and conse¬ 
quently of little use to scholars who wish to examine the 
Inscriptions for themselves. 

Note. 

Since the preceding pages were ready for the Press, I had occa¬ 
sion to look into my old papers, when unexpectedly I found two 
impressions of the Morvi plate taken by Dr. Burgess by beating 
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a slip of thin and soft paper, a little moistened, into the letters by 
means of a small brush. In these impressions, I do find an indenta¬ 
tion on the left hand side of n, which is the twelfth letter in the 
fourth line from the bottom, and a small faintly indented curve 
connecting it with the upper left hand side flourish of the letter, 
showing that the second stroke necessary for the syllable ul did 
exist in the plate. There is thus no question whatever that the 
true reading is As the original plate is not forth-coming, 

I have asked Dr. Peterson to take charge of these impressions as^ 
Secretary to the Bombay Asiatic Society, and deposit them in the 
Society’s Museum, where they will be available for inspection. 



A SECOND NOTE ON THE MANDASOR INSCRIPTION 
OF NARAVARMAN. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume XLII, 1913, pp. 199f. ] 

In my article on the epoch of the Gupta era published in 
Jour. Bom. As. Soc., Vol. XVII\ I have stated, “ the date 493 
occurring in that (Mandasor) Inscription is referred to the event 
of the Ganasthiti of the Malavas. What this event was exactly 
and when it took place we do not know. " The impression of a 
new Inscription recently discovered at Mandasor, prepared by Mr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar of the Archaeological Department and shown 
to me by him, enables me to make a contribution towards an 
elucidation of the point. The verse giving the date is thus 
w'orded;— 

The translation is “the excellent quaternion of hundreds of 
years increased by sixty-one laid down authoritatively by the 
Malava-gana and named Krta having arrived.” The word 
Amnata means ‘ laid down —authoritatively of course, since 
what is Amnata is to be treated with respect and scrupulously fol¬ 
lowed. In i the sense is : the Samamnaya (Nighantus 

or thesauri!) has been laid down ( Nirukta I. 1). Similarly we 
are told in I. 20, that the later Rsis 'samamnasisuh,' i. e, laid down 
authoritatively or composed this work, and the Vedas and the 
subordinate treatises. In ( Vedantasutra 1. 4. 25 ) 

Amnata has the same sense. In the present case, therefore, the 
sense is" the year 461 has arrived which has been laid down 
authoritatively by the Gana of the Malavas. This authoritative 
laying down cannot be predicated of this one year only but of all 
previous and subsequent years. If these years were laid down by 
the Gana, they must either be so by their having composed a long 
list, or directed that the years following a certain event should be 

1 Now included in this Volume earlier, at pp. 384 ff. The quotation would 
be found on p, 398 ante.—j N. B. U. 1 
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ordinally numbered. Since a list must g:o on ad infinitum, i. e.,be 
interminable, tbe former supposition cannot be accepted. The 
Gana of the Malavas, therefore, must be supposed to have directed 
the use of an era beginning w.th a certain specific event. What 
must be the specific event ? Light is thrown on this point by the 
following verse in Yasodharman's Inscription at Mandasor =— 

5^5 5T’^r I 

“ Five hundred and eighty-nine years written down for the 
purpose of knowing the time in consequence ( ablative ) of the 
moment [ moving cause or impelling force ( Vasa) ] of the condi¬ 
tion as a Gana or compact political body of the Malavas having 
elapsed.” That the word Vasa should be understood as the 
moment or impelling cause is confirmed by the manner in which 
the date is given in Bandhuvarman’s Mandasor Inscription. The 
w'ords are •'— 

. M 

The sense is four hundred and ninety-three years having 
elapsed since the condition (i. e., formation ) of the Malavas as 
a Gana.” Ganasthitya is to be taken as an ablative, the Visarga 
having been dropped in consequence of the following soft conso¬ 
nant. This then w^as an era, the impelling cause of which was 
the Sthiti of the Malavas as a Gana, that is, it was the era of the 
formation of the Malavas as a Gana, i. e., their forming a body 
corporate or body politic. 

The Malavas were originally a tribe which followed the occu¬ 
pation of fighting. They were soldiers by profession, and could 
enter any body’s service as such, and did not form a Gana or an 
incorporated society for political and other purposes. Yajna- 
valkya, speaking of a person who takes away the wealth of a 
Gana, necessarily implies that a Gana is a corporate community 
with common property and common interest (II. 187 ). Occurring 
side by side in ibid II. 192 with Sreni a guild, and Naigama or a 
body of merchants trading with foreign countries, Gana must 
mean a body corporate of persons following the same occupation 
such as that of fighting ( Viinanesvara and Apararka), 
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I translate Ganasthiti as existence or condition as a Gana. It 
should be taken as a Karmadharaya or appositional com¬ 
pound ( i. e. noirf?*ppt or i%rf^: ). It cannot 

be taken as For in Bandhuvarman’s Inscription 

the expression would in that case involve 

what is called Ekadesi anvaya, or the latter part would 
be a Sapeksa compound, i. e., Malavanam would have to be 
connected with gana, i. e., the first or subordinate part of 
the following compound and not with fethiti, the principal part, as 
it should be. When we take the compound as a Karmadharaya, 
Malavanam is to be connected with Sthiti which is the principal 
noun as qualified by the word Gana. 

A Gana or a corporate and political union the Malavas con¬ 
stituted in B. C. 56, and laid down authoritatively ( Amnata) 
that that event should be commemorated by making it the epoch 
of an era. I now proceed to shown by direct evidence what the 
condition of Malavas was in ancient times and how it changed 
subsequently as indicated by the Inscriptions we have gone over. 

In an article in this Journal,’ Vol. I, p. 23, I have stated that 
Alexander the Great met in Central and Lower Punjab two tribes 
of warriors named Malii and Oxydram. From Painni’s Sutra V. 3. 
114, and from the instances given by his commentators, it appears 
that in the Punjab there existed in ancient times two tribes of the 
names of Malavas and Ksudrakas who are called Ayudhajivins, 

1, e., sustaining themselves by the use of warlike weapons, in other 
words, who followed a soldierly profession. Under the Sutra IV. 

2. 45, Patanjali discusses why Ksudraka and Malava are includ¬ 
ed in the group ‘ IChandika ’’ and others, and in the course of the 
discussion, he and the Kasika mention that these two tribes be¬ 
long to the Ksatriya order—he, impliedly, and Kasika expressly. 
Since the two names occur in the group and as it is reasonable to 
suppose that the first three words of a group at least come down 
from Panini himself, Ksudrakas and Malavakas were known to 
P&nini himself. 

The Malavas are mentioned in the Mahabharata also, sometimes 
among northern peoples ( II. 32. 7; III. 51. 26 ); arid sometimes 


S That is, the Indian AntiquaryN. B. U. J 
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among Southern, with Daksinatyas and Avantyas (VT. 87. 6-7). It 
also mentions westerly (Praticya) and northerly (Udicya) Malavas 
(VII. 7.15 ; VI. 106.7). Varahamihira too places the Malavas among 
the Northern peoples inhabiting the Punjab ( Br. S. 14. 27 ). In 
speaking of a man of the name of Malavya he represents him to 
he ruling over Malava, Bharukaccha, f-urastra, etc. ( Br. S. 
69. 10-12); so that the Malava country is here alluded to as 
occupying the same position as it does in modern times. KMidasa 
in his Meghaduta carries his cloud-messenger over the country 
now named Malwa but does not give that name; and mentions 
Dasarnas, Vidisa, Avantis, UjjayinI, and Dasapura. 

So that it is clear that according to these authorities the 
Malavas in ancient times lived in the North, that is, in the 
Punjab and that they subsequently migrated southwards. 
While in the Punjab, they were simply ayudhajivins or pro¬ 
fessional soldiers, and do not seem to have formed a political 
union. Their migration to the south and settlement in the 
region just to the north of the present Malwa in the modern state 
of Jaipur is evidenced by a very large number of coins found 
at Nagar near Tonk. Most of these bear the legend ‘ MalavanSrh 
jaya’and some ‘Malavaganasya jaya.’ The very fact that coins 
Were issued proclaiming the triumph of the Malavas or the Malava- 
gana,shows that at the time when they were issued, the Malavas had 
already constituted themselves into a political unit with a rtgu- 
lar system of Government. That system appears to have been 
republican and not monarchical; since the legends on the coins 
bear the name of the tribe and its Gana. Probably afterwards 
the names of the leaders of the Kepublic were engraved on the 
money that was issued, and perhaps in the course of time, the 
Republic was succeeded by a Monarchy. The Malavas gradually 
moved southwards and gave their name to the whole country now 
called Malwa. 

Another instance of a race moving from the South to 
the north’ and giving their name to the countries they occupi¬ 
ed from time to time is that of Gurjaras. They first settled 

1 Thus the text. But it is evident that we have to read here “ from the 

North to the South. *' See immediately below. [ N. B. U. ) 

52 I B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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in Punjab and a district of that Province is called Gujarata 
to this day. Then they migrated southwards by western Rajapu- 
tana which was formerly called Gurjaratra or the protector of the 
Gurjaras. This name, however, that part of the country soon lost, 
and in the form of Gujarat it was transferred to a southern 
province which is now called by that name. 

The years of the era founded by the Malava republican body 
had the name Krta given to them according to the new Inscrip¬ 
tion, and there are two dates at least in which the years are given 
with the epithet Krtosu prefixed to them. In the absence of any 
specific information w'e can only suppose that they were called 
Krta, because they were “ made or prepared ’ for marking dates 
by the Malava government. 



A MEMORANDUM ON SOME ANTIQUARIAN REMAINS 

FOUND IN A MOUND AND IN TH E BRAHMAPITRI 
HILL, NEAR KOLHAPUR. 


[From the Journal of the Boinbaj" Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Volume XIV, 1880, pp. 147ff.J 

(The paper was read before the Society on 9th November 1878.) 

The stone box found at Kolhapur contained a casket made of 
crystal. This casket must have contained a relic. Such caskets 
of relics placed in stone receptacles of various shapes are found 
in Buddhistic Stupas or topes in all parts of the country, including 
Afghanistan. In the topes Nos. 2 and 3 at Sanchi, the receptacles 
found by General Cunningham were stone boxes of the same 
shape as the one before us ( see his Bhilsa Topes, pp. 286 and 297); 
while those discovered by him at Manikyal in the Punjab and at 
Kiyul in Behar had the shape of a Stupa (see Arch. Reports, 
vol. II, p. 167, and vol. HI, P- 157 ). The caskets found at 
Manikyal and in a tope at Sonari, near Bhilsa, were, like the 
Kolhapur one, made of crystal, those at Kiyul of gold and silver, 
while those at Sanchi of steatite. The mound, therefore, at 
Kolhapur, which contained this receptacle of a reliccasket. mus 
have an old Stupa buried in it about that part where the receptacle 
was found, and this is confirmed hy the fact of the workmen who 

dug this out having come across some bnckwor u i • 

d,>ing so. The whole mound itself cannot, I 

tor while the diameter of the monnd is ahon e,gh^ fert, d 

height is only about eight. Even making allowance h.r t 

possibility of the Stupa's having sunk into the earth, the diameter 
possiDimy t ^ V . 1,,.. Varir likelv. therefore, along 

is out of proportion CO the height. . nr chanels 

with a Stupa some other structures, such as u 

and cells for the Buddhist mendicants, o the nadure of those 

found by General Cunningham at Jamalgarhi (Arch.Eep , 

vol. V, p. 47 ), are buried in the mound. 

, • J.V TJwohmanuri Hill contain amongst 
The articles found m the Brahmapur u. called 

them objects of Buddhistic adoration, and also what may be 
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the apparatus of Buddhistic worship. We have an image of a 
Stupa or Caitya, several circular things which look like prayer- 
wheels, and a flower or incense pot. Along with these, a number 
of old copper or lead coins were also found, and of these twenty 
have been presented to the Society. The metallic vessel which 
contained these articles was, we are told, found between “ two 
brick walls about eight feet apart.” These must be the walls of a 
hollow parallelopiped, or a well such as was found by General 
Ventura in the great tope at Manikyal, at a distance of twelve 
feet from the top. The depth of this well was thirteen feet, 
and its length and breadth ten; that is, the walls of the well were 
ten feet apart. At its bottom was found a copper vessel, just like 
the Kolhapur one, containing coins, a gold ring, and other articles 
(see Mr. Thomas’s ed. of Prinsep, vol. I, pp. 93-96, and Arch. 
Reports, vol. V, pi. xxii.). I therefore think that the Brahmapuri 
hill also has a Stupa buried in it at this place. Prom the fact 
that a hoard of coins was found in the vicinity of this some years 
ago, and from other indications, it appears that the Brahmapuri 
hill conceals the ruins of an old city. Everywhere in India we 
find such ruins in the form of mounds or hillocks; and in some 
places the new cities are built on these hillocks, that is, on the 
ruins of the old. 

If excavations are made in other parts of the mound and the 
hill at Kolhapur, and deeper diggings at the places where the relic- 
box and the copper vessel were found, I have little doubt that 
traces of ancient buildings and several interesting articles will 
be found. 

The characters on the lid of the casket-receptacle are older 
than those of the times of the later Andhrabhrtyas, and are to be 
referred to the first or second century of the Christian era. The 
Inscription may be translated: “The gift of Bramha caused to be 
constructed by Dhamagutta ( Dharmagupta ).’’ This must refer 
to the Stupa. 

The coins sent to us are of two sizes, ten larger and ten smaller. 
On the obverse of the former we have a bow and an arrow, and 
round it the following legend “ Of the 

king Gotamiputa Vidivayakura. ” The i% appears as i% in some 
of the specimens. On the reverse we have a Caitya composed of 
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rows Of semi-circles with a tree on the right hand side, a Svastika 
above, and a pedestal below with a wavy or serpentine line. The 
Svastika is indistinct on some of the pieces. Of the smaller ones 
four bear the same legend as the above; but the tree on the 
reverse, is above the Caitya, and the Svastika on the left side. 
The others bear the same device on the obverse and the reverse, 
but the legend on three of them is “ Of the 

king Vasithiputa Vidivayakura ; " on two, ^=^1 “ Of 

the king Madhariputa Sevalakura ; ” and that on one is imper* 
feet. These coins belong to the same species as those des¬ 
cribed by Pandit Bhagvanlal in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and by Mr. Thomas 
in the Indian Antiquary for September 1877. The kings 
Gotamiputa, Vasithiputa, and Madhariputa belonged to the 
Andhrabhrtya or Satavnhana dynasty, and their names occur on 
the Inscriptions at Nasik, Kanheri, Nanaghata and Junnar. But 
the words or names Vidivayakura and Sevalakura do not occur 
either in the Inscriptions or on the coins found near Dharanikot, 
in Tailahgana, figured and described by Sir Walter Elliot in the 
Madras Literary Journal, vol. Ill, nor on those belonging to the 
same gentleman and described by Mr. E. Thomas in the paper 
I have spoken of. The legends on the latter have, after Gotaml- 
putasa, Siriyanna Satakanisa, and after Vasithiputasa, some 
letters which certainly must be read as Putumavisa. This name 
occurs independently without the words Vasithiputasa on another 
coin in the same collection. The device of the Caitya occurs on 
the obverse of these, but instead of the Svastika we have a cres¬ 
cent on the top, and of the tree, a conch shell; while on the other 
side we have, instead of the bow and arrow, sonutimes a horse, 
and sometimes four wheels joined by a cross. Clearly, then, the 
Eastern or Tailahgana series is different from the Western or 
Kolhapur series; and they must have been struck at different 
mints. As I have shown in my paper on the Nasik Inscriptions, 
the capital of the Andhrabhrtya kings was Dhanakataka, which 
General Cunningham has identified with Dharanikot, in Tailah¬ 
gana, in the vicinity of which the Eastern coins were found. 
The Western, therefore, w'hich are somewhat different from them 
in type, were probably stuck on this side of the country 
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by the viceroys of those kings deputed to govern these provinces, 
and the names Vidivayakura and Sevalakura are probably the 
names of these viceroys, i. e., the legends bear the names of the 
kings as well as of their representatives in this part of the 
country. The number of coins of Gotamiputa is so large that he 
appears to me to be the later Gotamiputa, whose proper name was 
YajhasrI, and I agree with Pandit Bhagvanlal in thinking that 
Madhariputa was the son of Put^mayi or Vasithiputa, named 
SivaM in the Puranas. 

The following correspondence regarding the place of discovery 
&c., of these Antiquarian Remains was published in the JBBRAS 
in a foot-note as a part of this paper.—[ N. B. U. ] 


No. 6f.Sfi OF 1877. 

Political Department. 

Bombay Castle, 29th November 1877. 

From .JOHN .TARDINE, Esq. 

Acting Seerotary to Government, Bombay, 

To THE SECRETARY, BOMBAY BRANCH 

OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council to forward 
to you herewith copy of a letter from the Political Agent, Kolhapur and 
Southern Maratha Country, No. 650, dated the 16th instant, and of its 
accompaniment, and to intimate that Colonel Schneider has been requested to 
send to you direct the stone box and the contents referred to by him. 

2. The sketch alluded to in para 4 of the State Karbhari’s letter is also 
appended. 

I have &e., 

(Signed) JOHNJARDINE 
Acting Secretary to Government. 


No. 650 OF 1877. 

Political Agent's Office, 

Kolhapur, 16th November. 1877. 


From Colonel F. SCHNEIDER, 

Political Agent, Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 
To C. GONNE, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Bombay. 


Sib,—I have the honour to forward the accompanying papers received from 
the State Karbhari of Kolhapur relating to a stone box found underground in 
one of the State gardens at Kolhapur, and to request 'that they may bo for- 
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warded to the Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in Bombay for informa¬ 
tion. The box and the contents will be sent to the Society direct, cn receipt 

of Government inKtructions. 

1 have 

( Signed ) F. SCHNEIDER 

Political Agent, 
Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 

No. 890 OK 1877. 

FltOM MAHADEO WASUDEO P.ARVE, 

State Karbhari, Kolhapur. 

To COLONEL F. SCHNEIDER, 

Political Agent, 

Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 

Kolhapur, Kith Noveinlier, 1877. 

SIK,—I have the honour to submit a siiort report on the discovery of a stone 
i)OX bearing an Inscription in the Magadlii dialect, and holding in it a small 
casket made of a transparent stone, or crystal Sphatika. inthcKharala Garden, 
sittiated on the eastern slope of the town of Kolhapur. This interesting dis¬ 
covery took pliice on ‘.""th Getober, 1877. under the follovsing circumstances. 

‘Z. The ground about the little bunglow in the said garden is lately being 
put into order, and, to make the [ilacc even, extra earth was reipiired for tilling 
up the gaps which lay here and there. The convict.s who were engaged in 
liroparing the ground were ordered to take the earth for this purpose from a 
small piece of rising ground which stood uncultivated at the di.slaiicc of about 
550 yards to the oast of the bunglow, and vvliicli was sliadcd with a babal-t%ee 
grown over it. This rising ground was in tlie shape of a gently ^ih«ping irregu¬ 
lar-shaped mound about eighty feet in diameter, its height nowhere exceeding 
seven or eight feet over the level of the adjoining tields. It was overgrown 
with grass, and aiijieared a pru])er place from whence to take supplies of eartli 
required elsewhere. Ahout a foot honeatlj ilio grassy surf.ice, the si)ade encoun¬ 
tered ,1 hi.ver of horiit I'rick ■. which excited ciirii'sity. Nothing extraordinary 
was at iirst expected, .is liurni brick.s are ofteti discovered in several places in 
and about the tow n, being the roninants of old brick clamp« or mounds of ruined 
brick structure, in the course of digging, the convicts came to .vliat apiieared 
to be a block of stone, which they at once turned up by thrnstnig a crowbar 
under it. When it was: extricated from the surrounding bricks it was found to 
be a box consisting of two pieces, one a hollow quadrangular Ltovic trough 
of soft rod latcritO: as i. found in the bod of the Paheagaftgu river Lore, hold¬ 
ing a small transparent crystalline casket within, and the other a lid of the 
same atone exactly filling the month of the trough. But uniortunately the act 
of extrication proved so violent that before it was discovered to he a box the lid 
fell off, and the inside transparent casket was throwui out, which broke into 
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two pieces. Its contents, if at all any, were evidently scattered about and lost, 
and escaped the sight of those present at the time. The circumstance was 
reported soon after, and I repaired to the spot and made the necessary in¬ 
quiries. Soms old letters were seen engraved on the inside of the lid, and a 
facsimile of the Inscription was made and sent to Mr. Bhagvanlal Pandit, of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay, who has considerable experience in deci¬ 
phering old Inscriptions. 

3. Mr. Pandit Bhagvanlal is of opinion that the inscription is in MSgadhi 
characters, and consists of the following words :— 

From the characters employed, the Inscription appears to be two thousand 
years old, or even older still, and seems to be a monument of the veneration in 
w'hich the remains of Buddha were held by his followers long after the NirvSna 
or decease of their great founder. The Nirvana took place about 500 or 450 
before the Christian era, 'and the remains were buried in four places, namely, 

(1) KusT Nagara, in the Gorakhpur District, where the dead body was burnt; 

(2) Gaya Ksetra, where Buddha received his education ; (3) Benares or KSsT 
Ksetra, where he first proclaimed the tenets of his religion; and (4) Kapila- 
vastu. in the Gorakhpur District, where he was born. Splendid tombs were con¬ 
structed to protect these remains, but in tbe time of king Asoka, about 225 
years after Buddha, the devotional feeling ran so high, that the remains were 
taken out of the several tombs, and distributeu among the numerous disciple* 
scattered over the whole country. The fortunate receivers of these preoiou* 
relics, which consisted generally of ashes or bones of the body of Buddha, 
carefully deposited their invaluable possessions in gold or marble caskets, 
which were securely placed in stone receptacles prepared for the purpose, th# 
whole being protected by mounds of bricks or stones. 

All these circumstancis closely correspond with the particulars of the 
present discovery. 

4. I beg to append a sketch of the ground with the bunglow standing on it, 
and of the mound wherein the box was discovered, also drawings of the box 
and of the little casket. Perhaps a careful reading of the above by Mr. Bhag¬ 
vanlal Pandit, or some other gentlemen well versed in deciphering such hiero¬ 
glyphics and Inscriptions, will throw more light on the subject; and I beg that 
this brief account may be submitted to Government, that the same may be 
referred to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

5. The stone box and casket are well preserved, and kept here. A careful 
Bearch was made in the brick mound and the surrounding ground, but nothing 
of any importance was discovered. 

1 bave:&c. 

( Signed ) MAHADEO WA8UDEO BARVE, 

State Karbbari, Kolhapur- 
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No. 7020 OF 1877. 

Political Depaiitment. 
Bombay Castle, 18tb December, 1877. 

From JOHN JARD NE, Esq., 

Acting Secretary to Government, Bombay, 

To The secretary, BOMBAY BRANCH 

OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sib,—I am directed by His Excellency the Governor in Council to forward 
to you herewith a copy of a letter ( with accompanimei ts in original ) from 
the Political Agent, Kolhapur and Southern Maratha Country, No. 695, dated 
the 8th instant, together with the parcel of coins and other articles of anti¬ 
quarian interest therein referred to, and to request that they may be brought 
to the notice of the President and Members. 

I have, &c. 

• (Signed) JOHN JARDINE, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 


No. 695 OF 1877. 

From Colonel F. SCHNEIDER, 

Political Agent, Kolhapur and S. M. Country, 

To JOHN JARDINE, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Political Agent’s Office, Kolhapur, 

Shirol, 8th December, 1877. 

Political department. 

8II..-I th. ho..our .0 forward th. .cdoBp.ny,«8 I'”'-"” 
from .ho S.O.O Karbhori of Kolhopur, rogordiog .ho 

a„d o.hor ...iclo. of .p.ihoorion m.or... on *'■« 'f',, 

.o»» of Kolhapur, and .o ro<,u....ha. .hoy may ho forw.rd.d .« 

Of the Royal Asiatic Society in Bombay for information. 

2. The articles alluded to in the Karbhari’s report have been sent by 

parcel post. ^ 

(Signed) F. SCHNEIDER, 
Political Agent, Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 


&3 [ R. G- Bhandark^r’s Wojks, Vol. UR \ 
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No. 963 OF 187L 

From MAHADHO WASUDEO BARVE, 

State Karbhari, Kolhapur, 


To Colonel F. SCHNeIDeR, 

Political Agent, 

Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 

Kolhapur, 6th December, 1877. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report the discovery of a copper vessel con¬ 
taining some lead and copper coins, metallic vessels, and articles of various 
sizes and shapes, and some gold beads and pieces of gold ornaments, which 
was found buried underground about six feet below the surface of the earth on 
the top of the Brahmapuri Hill, situated on the north-western side of the 
town of Kolhapur close to the river PaiicagangS. This treasure of old 
and interesting antiquities was found under the following circumstances. 

2. There is a bridge under construction over this river, and the hill itself 
forms the eastern abutment side of it. Some cuttings in the hill were made 
about four years back, to provide easy approaches, and in one of these some 
lead and copper coins were then discovered, a few of which were at the time 
sent to the Royal Asiatic Society. For a lew days past, some convicts have 
been at work here, effecting a further cutting for the wing walls of the hill¬ 
side abutment pier, and on the 22nd November 1877, in the course of digging, 
they came to some metallic vessel, which was afterwards carefully unearthed 
and extricated. The rim of the vessel was sunk inside under the pressure of 
the earth above it, and the pan had so far corroded, evidently owing to its 
being embedded in earth for centuries past, that its mouthpiece was found 
almost separated from the bcdy. In the pan were found the undermentioned 
articles.— 

(a) Brass or KSiiisa metal vessels of various shapes, such as are to be seen 
in old Jain temples in connection with idol-worship. Many tf 
them, of the shape of saucers, are very thin and much oxidized 
and crumbled ; others with ornamental mouldings on. 

{h) Several lead and copper coins having impressions on both sides quite 

like those that were found on the same hill in 
1,865 lead, 100 copper. 1873. 

(c) Amongst the mass of earth and coins W'ere found some perforated 

beads of gold, and pieces of gold ear orna- 
Cold beads, 33. nients Well w orked up. The metal is found to 

be superior gold. The beads are composed of 
f iece of twelve concave sides each, and apo hoUpw 

in ide- 
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3. The digging exposed some old brick work, and the copper pan was lying 
between two brick walls about eight feet apart, which probably termed part 
of some building of the time- The top of the hill was, it appears, once in¬ 
habited by certain people, which is evident from the brick stuctures that are 
discovered here and there. Tradition goes that the place was deserted about 
seven hundred years ago by the Jains as i place of residence, and the anti¬ 
quities now fonnd may have been the property of some party who had to give 
up his house abruptly and leave everything behind. He was probably a V.razier, 
who made castings of such utensils. Some of those now discovered look 
as if they were simply taken out of the cast moulds and left unfinished. Close 
by, the pieces of some metallic vessel were unearthed subsequently. The 
metal is evidently copper, and a few pieces are herewith submitted. 

4. I beg to append photographs of some of the vessels and pieces that 
were found entire, as also of the big pan, all of which were arranged for the 
purpose on a camp table ; also drawings to transfer-linen of the same. 

5. I beg also to forward ten coins of each sort, lead and copper, having 
the best impression on, and four gold beads and two pieces of the gold of the 
ear ornament. All the remaining articles are retained here for exhibition at 
the State Museum at the Town Hall. ' 

I have, &c., 

(Signed ) MAHADEO WASUDEO BARVE. 


1 The photographs, plans&c, referred to in this ropor., ar. not 

here. [ N. B. U. ] 


reproduced 



REMARKS ON THE MERKARA COPPER¬ 
PLATE GRANT. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume 1,1872, pp. 365f. 1 

The genealogy of the kings of Cera as given in the grant is •*— 

1. Kohgani I. 

I ■ 

2. Madhava 1. 

I 

3. Hari Varmma. 

I 

4. Visnu Gopa. 

5. Madhava II. 

I . 

6. Kohgani If. 

These names agree with the 8th to 12th and 15th given by 
Prof. Dowson from the Tamil chronicle in the Mackenzie Collec¬ 
tion. But the fifth in the above list is represented in the chronicle 
as Visnu Gopa’s adopted son, and a very short tenure is assigned 
to him, for he had to give place to Krsna Varmma, a son after¬ 
wards born to Visnu Gopa. This Krsna Varmma and the next 
king Dindikara, son of Kulati Raya of the family of Visnu Gopa, 
are not given in the grant. The sixth king Kohgani is placed 
after Dindikara in the Tamil chronicle, and is mentioned as the 
son of Krsna Varmma's younger sister. As his relationship with 
any other king of the dynasty is not given, it is to be understood 
that the Krsna Varmma here meant is the one who is represented 
in the list as the son of Visnu Gopa. But in the grant before us, 
he is mentioned as the son of Madhava, represented in the chroni¬ 
cle as the adopted son of Visnu Gopa, and the Krsna Varmma 
whose nephew he was, is spoken of distictly as “ the sur ’n the 
sky of the prosperous race of the Kadambas.^’ In this plav there¬ 
fore the grant gives us information, while the chronicle, as appears 
from the abstract, is silent. 

The date of the grant is 388. What era is meant we do not 
know. The dates in the chronicle are in the Saka era, from which 
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it appears likely that this is also to he referred to that era. If so 
the date is 466 A. D. Krsna Varma of the Kadamha race is very 
likely the second in Mr. Elliot’s list, since there is no other of 
that name in the list. His date also is thus fixe d by this grant 
to he 466 A. D. or thereabouts. Mr. Elliot assigns to the pre¬ 
decessor of this king the date 500 or 5S0 Saka, i. e., 578 or 598 
A. D., but his sources of information regarding this dynasty were 
so scanty that very little faith can he placed in the date. 


Prof. Dowson’s abstract assigns to Kohgani II, the last king in 
the above list, 288 Saka, that is, he is placed a hundred years 
before he actually flourished according to the grant. But whe¬ 
ther this is a mistake of the chronicle itself, I cannot say. The 
accession of the fourth king after Kohgani 11 is represented to 
have taken place in 461 Saka. The four kings then beginning 
with Kohgani II reigned according to the chronicle for 173 years, 
i. e., each reign lasted for 43 years, which is very improbable, since 
each of them was his predecessor’s son. But if 388, the date 
given in the grant be taken, the duration would be at least 73 
years, which would give 18 years to each king. The first date in 
Prof. Dowson’s abstract must therefore be considered to be an 
error, while the second may be depended on. The Professor con¬ 
siders all the dates to be too early and proposes new ones. But 
Prof. Lassen inclines to defend the chronology of the chronicle,'' 
which is supported by this grant. 


Lassen ( Alterthumskundc. II. p. 1017-18 ) says With reference to the 
chronology it must be remarked that, besides quotmg the years m which 

grants of land were made by the princes , whose acts are narrated, there 

lurs also mention of the years according to the cycle o sixty years m 
use in the Deccan, which may be regarded as evidences ^ ^7;^ 
writer of the work in question found a well arrange c r.. 
reigns of the kings whose acts he has described^ re ned n 

a, his I.„d.*r.«s. MaUsd... .ha f 

the years 878 and 898 , * ® ® tr.,.n soveii hundred and twenty years 

These dates give a total rule of more 

for twenty-two princes, .-for thesesovereign 

and last years of the reigns o - ■_,„.three years, a period which 

would have ruled on an average a ou . ■ ' average length of the 

certainly seems inadmissible ^ ,,_s, 

reigns of Indian kings amounts oniy 
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JRAS, Vol. XII, p. 36 ). From this difficulty, we have two ways of osoape. 
The first is by supposing that the reigns of the Cera kings have been 
lengthened in order to give them a higher antiquity, and starting from the 
fixed datum of the subjugation of the Cera sovereigns about 900, to shorten 
the period so that Vikrama I should reign [ as Dowson supposes 1 only in 
the 6th century. Against this hypothesis it may be observed that in such 
a case the supposition would have to bo made, that the author of the 
history of these kings had wilfully falsified the numbers of the Inscrip¬ 
tions, or had read them wrongly, which, considering the acknowledged 
excellency of his work does not appear to me admissible. It should also 
be remarked further that the contemporary of Vikrama I of Cera, was the 
Papdya king Variisasekara, who probably reigned in the second century 
[ see Wilson, .IRAS, V.d. Ill, p. 215 ]. I considered it proper therefore to 
follow a different course and to support the traditional chronology 
as being upon the whole correct. My reasons for this are as follows:— 
Of the Bellala king it has already been noticed [ Dowson, in JRAS, Vol. 
VIII, p. 24 ], that they reigned on an average nearly 30 years, so that a 
somewhat longer duration appears admissible in this case. Secondly, it 
must be remarked that it is true that of the Cera princes only two (the 
I2th and 14th ) had short reigns, and two others (the 11th and 27th) 
at dicated the throne, but one ( the 8th ) reigned fifty-one years, and one 
( the 23'’d) was the great grandson of his predecessor, so 
that to him a tolerably long rule may be allowed. Only against the com¬ 
mencement of the dynasty and against the first date can a valid ‘objection 
be raised. The 5th king, Govinda, is said to have made a grant of land in 
the 4th year of the Sakas or in 82 A. D., it may, however, be legitimately 
doubted whether this chronology had come into use in the Southern 
districts of India so soon after its establishment. To the insecurity of the 
chronology of the earliest period of the kings of Cera also, the circum¬ 
stance that of the fifth it was only known that he was of the same,descent 
as his four predecessors but that his father was not known—bears testi¬ 
mony. We can scarcely go far wrong, however, if we place the rise of the 
Cera dynasty back in the commenoement of our era, because at that time 
the two adjoining kingdoms of the Pandyas and Cola already existed. 

Lassen’s notices of the Cera kings, ( both in II, pp. 1017-1020, and IV, 
Pp. 243- 245 ) are founded almost exclusively on Dowson’s article' above 
referred to. [ This note is by the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. H. B. U. ] 



A NOTE ON THE GANJAM ROCK INSCRIPTION. 


[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872 pp. 221f. ] 


The Ganjam Inscription is in four large tablets, and each of 
the four sheets *of lithographs published by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment represents one. On comparing them with the published 
transcripts of the Asoka Inscriptions, I find that the first two 
sheets contain the celebrated edicts disc(^vered at Girnar, Dhauli 
and Kapurdi-Giri. Wherever there are differences in the copies 
of the Inscriptions from these three places, this agrees, as might 
be expected, with that at Dhauli. It is much to be regretted that 
it is worn away in many places; still it will be of use in clearing 
up some of the many difficulties attending on a correct interpre¬ 
tation of the Asoka Inscriptions. 


The Girnar copy of the edicts consists of fourteen tablets. In 
the present Inscription, each line of which contains on an average 
about 52 letters, the first tablet is entire, and occupies four lines 
and a quarter. The second, of four lines, has lost about 12 letters 
towards the end in each line. The third extends over three lines 
and a quarter, but of these nearly one half of each line is effaced. 
Each of the first five lines of the fourth tablet has lost one-halfi 
while the sixth and seventh have lost more, and in the eigth line, 
which ends the tablet three words are wanting. What remains 
of the fifth tablet is from two to seven letters in the beginning of 
each of the seven lines of which it consists. This ends the first 
sheet. The sixth tablet at the head of the second sheet is near y 
entire, anh consists of six lines and three quarters, the seventh 
occupies two lines, the second of which has got only twen y e 
ters in the middle, but the first is nearly entire, having lost only 
some two or three letters. Each I'f the first three ines ® 
eighth tablet has got a few letters in the beginning, m 
and at the end. The fourth line ought to consist on y 
letters, of which we have ten. But the ^^^anscri er p i 
a^ter the tenth letter up to about the end of t e m , 
gives the letter Annayeca. which are the final letters of the 
line vf the next tablet, and coneequentiy do not lelong to the 
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eighth; and in the sheet before us they occur at the end of that line 
also. This may be a mistake either of the original engraver or of 
the transcriber. The ninth tablet consists of six lines all mutilat¬ 
ed ; about one-third only or a little more in one or two cases, be¬ 
ing preserved. The tenth tablet has lost the first halves of the 
three lines composing, it. The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Girnar tablets are wanting both in Dhauli Inscription and in the 
present one. The fourteenth however, occurs here though apparen¬ 
tly it is wanting at Dhauli; but more than half of each of the two 
lines, of which it consisted, is effaced. 

The Inscriptions in the third and the fourth sheets correspond 
to the separate edicts at Dhauli translated by Prinsep and after 
him by M. Burnouf. The readings in these have been so un¬ 
satisfactory that the discovery of the same or nearly the same 
edicts at Ganjam cannot but be welcome to all students of Ind'an 
Antiquities. But we fear these sheets will not be of much use 
in clearing up the difficulties. The letters in them are in many 
cases ill-formed and imperfect; for instance, where we ought to 
have Devanaih piye hevamaha,- we had in the third sheet, 
Devalam piye pevam ha, and in the fourth, Devanam naye hevam 
anha. The first D in this latter is unlike the usual D or any 
other known letter. The small strokes which mark the vowels 
and distinguish, in a few cases, one letter from another are not so 
carefully copied as is desirable. Mr. Graham says The third 
and fourth Inscriptions are regularly wormeaten away, evidently 
by rain and atmospheric effects. A good deal of the right hand 
edges of both has been almost totally obliterated with here and 
there a letter or the suggestion of one remaining.” The trans¬ 
cript on the third sheet, however, is more legible than that on the 
fourth. And with greater care it is perhaps not impossible to 
obtain still better transcript. It is to be hoped the Madras 
Government, which has already exhibited so laudable a zeal in 
this matter, will again attempt to secure better copies. 



A. TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF THE 
BUDDHISTIC INSCRIPTION AT GHOSRAWAN. 

[ From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
Volume XLI, part I (History, Literature &c), 1872, pages 271-74,] 

The following Transcript and Translation was published by 
A. M. Broadley in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in his account of the Buddhistic Remains of Bihar, pp.266ff. 
Broadley says —“ The village of Ghosrawan lies exactly six 
miles to the north-east of the Indrasaila peak at Giryak, eight 

miles to the east of the great Nalanda monastery .and ten 

miles North-east of the ruins of Rajagrha”. The Inscription 
was discovered on a “ fine piece of black basalt to the east of a 
mound near the ruins of the Ghosrawan Vihara and temple. 
A reading and translation of this Inscription was secured also 
from Babu Rajendralal Mitra, the famous scholar of Bengal con¬ 
temporary with Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Rajendralal’s Transcript 
and Translation appears at pp. 268-271 of the same Journal. 

~l N. B. U. j 

Transckift. 

i[frr spfnT*. i ^ 

%jtn 

i ( five letters illegible) 
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II 5ti 4 k!(Ti;'TOT«>:jjfTgrT^'iH: (kMi 

\\ q^uHST ssTR-Bfi 

^irWSqi»T?TI jtl I HfTIi*Tir?T?^|S|TFfe^ ^ 

q/’ fqfu II qinq'f^WB:: «fi3[qqic5g^- 

^i[viq?r5*^q^: i qmiPT: qTHi^l^qii^a-i!(T: ^frV?r i« 

rT,rs\ II R^.7KS|;?rB; ^ «fl?Tf^^I- 

'4 ?T.p:'^;qi>qi?55TF?T ^ i i 

sif(*To^ra?iwpqiH 

* > > c« 

«I?T[5tTH=-^lfqHl II HFr?53[?TI ^q trfrqT^lTR^^ ;fr?q[ stfiH 1X 

rs^q^ii^urqNiq-qiiptrr i ^n%qiOT ^rss^r^jq- 

f?lfq q; HtN TTiHkfTr q5(,T7q: n f’sprrpjqr X.TB^'=FII 

ff5|SI 1 s 

^-ifq-i tT?q;=iTiq if ?rT; imt^t I ?rsrw-qwr?'qyi'- 

H^|7iF7T f5f%H qprIH55^T5^^Tqr II W%fT^- •»• 

[ l ] HVTrTTTiTF 

f^i|?i7q^. ^ nSrfqjqr^'i^ [ I j s.qscn i 

HT^fq? f?rqo?TffHqrK 'I 

qq qHTi^(=qiqiT u ^fiqrqHiq* 

iBq Brq>q»' [ n qffiHHHT fqq.qr fHT?5 'srfqi^H^qiq; [ ’. J '»'* 
^^qiRTJF*. ^RrlT iT»i^H7q TFqnvf^q -STS^ri r!(,H>Tq 

II qiqr^jqf ^T^iqpqsiTrT ^?rqi<j 1 <S 

uqR H'RF qiqqqiqr^i’: i ^q’^raiqu: ww^rpif 

qiTT^r^T^/q Triq^iqrqfiiH^qH *rq% qii^?q w ii *> ^ 

U 'j • V 

1 The Rev. Dr. .1. Wenger who kindly undertook the laborious task of cor¬ 
recting the jiroofs of these Inscriptions, remarks that the word VSsanau- 
vana does not occur in the text. The word actually used is Jasovarmapura, 
Varma being the title of a dynasty of kings. VSsanauvana may of course 
he a synonym. The Inscription appears to be metrical, but has not been 
printed as such. Strange to say. the Sanskrit is far purer than is usually 
found in Inscription.s of the PSla kings. ( This note is signed “ A. M. B- > 
i. e., A. M. Broadley. Esq., c. S., the author of the paper on ’‘The Rnd- 
dhistic Remains of Bihar. ” in which the above Tran.script and Translation 
was included J-N. B. U. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Victorious is the glorious lord of Munis, who, by his mind, 
operating for the good of all creatures, found out the system of 
truth and who is the only bridge for crossing the ocean of world¬ 
ly existences; which [ bridge ] the crocodiles of sins, producing 
affliction, cannot approach. May he the glorious being, seated 
on the seat of adamant ( Vajrasana ) under the Bodhi tree, pro¬ 
tect the whole universe,—^he, whom the fancy-born ( god of love ) 
shunned from a distance, as if reflecting that there was no shame 
in it, if he single-handed were powerless to attract the mind of 
lord of the three worlds, when his superiors who had gathered 
together, proved unable to do so. There is a country known as 
Nagarahara, the land of which is the ornament of UttarSpatha 
( Northern India ).. There was a Brahman there of the name of 
Indragupta, the friend of the King, who was born in a family, 
that had risen high. The meritorious and excellent Brahman 
shone like the moon with his spotless digits,—united to a wife,— 
[ one word illegible ] a wife, of whom mention is first made by 
people in going over the stories of faithfnl wives. From them 
was born a son who was exceedingly thoughtful, and who.se 
mind even in childhood was filled with thoughts of the next 
world, and even in his house, rich in all the means of enjoyment, 
he remained unconcerned [ took to no pleasure], in order, by the 
renunciation of the world, to adopt the system of Sugata. 
Having studied all the Vedas and reflected on the Sastras, he 
went to the Vihara of Kaniska, and following him w'ho w'as praise¬ 
worthy on account of his severity, and who w'as all-knowing and 
free from passions [ two or three w'ords illegible ], he practised, 
penance. The pupil of one who, by his pure virtues, had obtained 
great fame, he, Vlradeva - graceful by the possession of befitting 
virtues, character and fame, and w^ith a lustre free from the stains 
of Kali, was like the new moon, an ob 3 ect of adoration even to 
the Munis. He once came to the great Bodhi to pay his respects 
to the Vajrasana ( adamantine seat ), and thfence went to see the 
mendicant priests of his country to the Yasovarmaf-ura Vihera. 
While staying here for a long time, respected by all and patroniz¬ 
ed by the K ing DevapSla, he, having ^tained^ splendour [of kn^- 

1 The three epithets here have a double meaning, one applie<ible to the sun, 
and the other to Viradeva. 
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ledge or power 1, outfilling by his every-day rise all the quarters, 
and dispelling darkness, shone like the sun. Appointed to pro¬ 
tect ( govern ) Naianda, he the friend of the Bhiksu, as if he were 
his arm, abided by his true knowledge concerning the Church* 
( or congregation : Saihgha ), and having already taken the vow 
of a Sramana, erected, for the good of the world, two crest-jewels 
in the shape of Caityas, on the crown ( summit ) of Indrataila. 
Though shining bright by means of Naianda,® who having been 
protected by him, had her body adorned with a splendid row of 
Viharas, he was praised by the good people saying “ well done, 
well done,” when he became the husband of the wife Great Fame. 
Dispelling the fever of anxiety of afflicted persons by a mere look, 
he put to shame the might of Dhanvantari,® and was regarded as 
equal to a Kalpataru,'* by people whose desires *he had fulfflled 
by granting to them all objects, wished for. By him was erected 
this house for the best thing in the world, the adamantine seat 
( Vajrasana), as lofty as his own mind, which the movers in the 
aerial cars mistake for a peak of Kailasa or Mandara, when they 
look at it. With his desires fixed on enlightenment ( or true 
knowledge : Sambodhi) and with a heroism rivalling his other 
qualities, he, practising liberality to the friends of all creatures by 
giving his all, and exercising his holy authority here, hoisted the 
banner of his fame on the two poles of his family,® ( family of 
father and mother ) in Uttarapatha. Since in the shape of his 
famous deeds, he erected a staircase to ascend the place of final 
emancipation and obtained religious merit, may all people without 
exception, headed by his father and all the elder ones, attain to 
real knowledge ( Sambodhi ) ! May the bright family of Viradeva 
last in the world as long as the tortoise bears the earth begirt with 
the seas, as long as the Sun with his warm rays, the destroyer of 
darkness, shines, and as long as the cool-beamed Moon renders 
the nights bright! 

1 That is, it is of great importance to h-^ve a united Church and to construct 

VihSras for congregational purposes. 

2 Compared to a wife. 

3 Physician of the gods. 

4 A heavenly tree having the power of granting anything desired. 

5 The word “ Vaihsa ” means “ race or family ” or a “ pole or bamboo, ” and 

is here used in both the senses. 



